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JAST-WEST TRADE 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1956 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
41, agreed to February 21, 1955, and Senate Resolutions 202, agreed 
to February 1, 1956, in room 357 of the Senate Office Building, 
Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Sena- 
for Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri; Senator Sam J. Ervin, 
Jr., Democrat, North Carolina; Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Re- 
publican, Wisconsin; Senator George H. Bender, Republican, Ohio. 

Also present: Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel to the subcommit- 
tee; James N. Juliana, chief counsel to the minority ; Jerome S. Adler- 
man, assistant counsel; LaVern Duffy, investigator; Ruth Y. Watt, 
chief clerk. 

(Present at the convening of the hearing: The chairman, and 
Senator Bender.) 

. The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair wishes to make a brief statement regarding these hear- 
ings. ‘The committee has ordered public hearings on an inquiry 
that has been conducted by the staff and also by the committee in 
executive session regarding what is termed east-west trade. Since 
August of 1954, when a relaxation of controls on strategic goods was 
inaugurated by the NATO nations, plus Japan, at the COCOM meet- 
ings in Paris, this subcommittee has received disquieting information 
that certain goods were removed or downgraded from the embargo 
list because of commercial or political reasons and that such down- 
grading and removal has been harmful to the security of the non- 
Communist world. 

As more of these reports came to the attention of the subcommittee, 
it was decided to hold executive sessions to hear people from industry 
and Government who have knowledge on this subject. I would be 
less than frank if I did not tell you that some of the information that 
has been given to this subcommittee as to the nature and extent of 
the relaxation of these controls over shipments of vital and strategic 
material to the Soviet bloc is very disturbing. 

The subcommittee voted to hold public hearings on this matter after 
it received evidence that merchants of the free world are helping to 
build up Russia’s military potential by furnishing it items which 
are indispensable in constructing or maintaining a war machine. It 
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is felt that this is a matter that the Members of Congress and the 
peoples of the free nations should know about and understand. The 
subcommittee intends to inquire into all phases of this question. We 
shall call witnesses to testify on the various categories of items which 
were deemed to be strategic in the first half of 1954 and for some 
reason nonstrategic since that time. 

Among the categories are heavy metal-working machinery, electric 
power generating equipment, minerals and metals, transport ation 
equipment, general industrial equipment, electronic equipment. 

We feel this to be a matter of vital and immediate importance. 
We understand Government officials are now beginning conferences 
on decontrolling and liberalizing the free world’s trade with China. 
So we feel it is a particularly appropriate time to examine into the 
decontrol and liberalizing activities of 1954. 

I want to say that as we begin these hearings, that we expect to follow 
this matter to its conclusions. Heads of departments of the executive 
branch of the Government have thus far declined to give to the com- 
mittee the names of Government employees and officials who made 
recommendations and decisions; they have declined to make available 
to the committee certain documents that the committee has requested, 
or to permit the staff to review such documents. We hope this position 

taken on the part of department heads will be revised and that as these 
hearings progress the committee will have the full cooperation of all 
departments i involved and of the executive branch of the Government. 

We firmly believe that the Members of Congress who have the re- 
sponsibility of voting appropriations for national defense and for 
military aid and economic assistance to our allies have the right to be 
informed and to know what action is taken by the executive branch of 
the Government in this field of operation. We feel that they have a 
right to know the attitude and actions of the countries that we are 
assisting with respect to trading in strategic goods with the Communist 
bloc. This subcommittee is determined to cret that information if it is 
within its power to do so. 

These hearings, I may say, will proceed as expeditiously as we 
can, taking into account other work and responsibilities that members 
of the committee have. I think the expediting of the hearings will 
depend to some extent upon the cooperation we may or may not receive 
from the executive branch of the Government. 

We are going to proceed this morning and open the hearings, and 
then pursue them as diligently as the circumstances will permit. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman, on my own responsibility, I would 
like to make a statement. I have no prepared statement, however. 

In executive session, a number of persons were heard who have im- 
portant positions in the administration. They indicated that what- 
ever information that was not classified, and even some that was clas- 
sified, would be made available to this committee. At the same time, 
representatives of the administration, specially those who have a re- 
sponsibilty in this matter, felt that since we were working with our 
allies and since our allies are not in as favorable position as this coun- 
try is in connection with trade with the Communists, that, as a matter 
of fact, our country abhors and its conduct indicates that it abhors any 
item or any strategic item becoming available to the Communists 
that will strengthen. their economy or strengthen them in the military 
sense. 
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Under the circumstances, we have refrained, and in a manner that 
certainly is to be commended, from dealing direct with the Com- 
munists. We are a part of the free world. We are allies of Great 
Britain, France, Ttaly, and these other countries that are not pro- 
Communists. We find that these countries are doing business with 
Russia. The matter has been complained of consistently. In some 
respects, some of these countries find, through their legislative bodies, 
as is obvious to all of us, for instance, in France, that a tremendous 
Communist bloc exists, as is true in Italy and in other countries that 
are allegedly or really our allies. To what extent, we do not know. 

I do not believe that this c ountry is ready to say that we can do busi- 
ness on our own and ignore other countries in their friendship to us and 
in their going along. As we understand, certain items have been de- 
controlled. Other items not on an official basis but on an unofficial 
basis are controlled with an understanding in some of these foreign 
countries who are allegedly our friends. 

This is rather involved and, of necessity must be involved, my 
friends, which will be pointed out as we go along. Certainly, | am in 
favor of open hearings, and I so voted in the very beginning, if there 
is anything wrong that can be righted. However, if there is anything 
that we undertake here that will have international implications that 
will prove damaging to the cause of the free world against the Com- 
munists, I think we ought to use, as the chairman has stated, the 
greatest. discretion in whatever we do so that our cause will not be 
jeopardized. 

If there is anything wrong about this operation, I am just as 
anxious that it be revealed as anyone. For that reason, I felt that 

open hearings should be held. But I feel, too, that I should make this 
Ht vation at this time for the record. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, Senator Bender. 

We are going to proc eed and, as the Chair has indicated, it is hoped 
that as we progress in these hearings both the executive branch of the 
Government and this committee can find a way to provide this infor- 
mation to the committee and also to the people. 

The real crux of this thing, as I see it, is whether the Congress is 
entitled to know what is going on. If this can be classified, and this 
information withheld from the C ongress, I do not know of any activ- 
ity in the executive branch of the Government that could not likewise 
be classified. Congress would find itself unable to get information 
that would enable it to legislate and to appropriate the taxpayers’ 
money with wisdom and judgment. 

I do not say there is anything wrong. I simply take the position 
that this Congress, that the Members of C ongress are entitled to know 
how this program is working, if it has any weaknesses where they are ; 
if we are not getting cooperation from our allies we are entitled to 
know it, because we are called upon to appropriate money and give 
them military assistance and economic assistance, in trying to help 
them combat communism. If, while we are doing that, they are pur- 
suing a policy that builds and strengthens communism and enables 
the Communist bloc to build up its war machine and maintain it, this 
Congress needs that information and should have it as it deliberates 
and proceeds with its responsibility. 

Allright, Mr. Adlerman, will you stand and be sworn, please ? 
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You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate investigating subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Apterman. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JEROME S. ADLERMAN 


The CuairmMan. Will you state your name, your residence, and your 
position ? 

Mr. Apterman. My name is Jerome S. Adlerman. I am a resident 
of Arlington, Va. I am assistant counsel to the Senate investigations 
subcommittee. 

The Cuamrman. How long have you been on the staff of this 
committee ? 

Mr. Apierman. I have been on this committee and predecessor 
committee since 1947. 

The Cuarmrman. You first came with this committee in 1947? 

Mr. ApterMan. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And remained until when ? 

Mr. ApLerMaNn. I was loaned by this committee to the Senate Stra- 
tegic Minerals Subcommittee under the chairmanship of Senator 
Malone for a period of 2 years, from about 1952 to 1955. 

The Cuatrman. Except for that period, you have been with the 
committee all the time since 1947 ? 

Mr. ApLerMAN. That is right; yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Adlerman, were you assigned a duty in connec- 
tion with investigating on behalf of the committee what we term 

Zast-West trade,” the trade of the free world with the Communist 
bloc nations? 

Mr. ApLERMAN. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Back in 1947, when a member of the staff of this 
matter ¢ 

Mr. Apiterman. Do you mean this particular immediate investi- 
gation ? 

The Cuatrman. No. When did you first begin since you have been 
with the committee ? 

Mr. ApterMAN. I would say probably in the middle part of 1947. 

The Cuairman. Back in 1947, when a member of the staff of this 
committee, you first began working on this project? 

Mr. Apieran. That is right. ~The committee at that time was 
known as the Senate War Investigating Committee, and the name was 
changed later on. 

The Cuaman. Duri ing the years since, except for the time that you 
were on loan to another committee, have you at different times given 
attention to this problem ? 

Mr. ApterMAN. Yes. On several occasions we have held hearings 
on export controls. At one time I was loaned to Senator O’Connor to 
conduct the investigations on exports to China during the Korean war. 
That led to the embargo on China and the closing down on other ex- 
ports there. 

The Cuarrman. When did you begin working on this immediate 
investigation ? 

Mr. Apterman. About July of this past year, and more intensively 
about the latter part of October or the early part of November. 
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The CuairmMan. Counsel has some questions for you now. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were the controls that existed after the war, 
Mr. Adlerman? Could you trace those controls that existed from 
then up until the present time ? 

Mr. ApieRMAN. I believe I can. During the World War, we exer- 
cised controls over all exports going out of the country as a national 
security measure. At the close of the war, at the close of hostilities, 
I should say, these controls were continued in an effort to prevent 
goods leaving this country that were in very short supply. If you will 
recall at that time we had an OPA provision, and goods were in short 
supply all over the world. For example, things like hardware or soil 
pipe would command a premium price of 100 percent if exported, and 
we were short of supplies in this country. 

Starting about 1948, when it became apparent that the Soviet Union 
was using economic and political pressure to secure control of Eastern 
Europe, we started exercising a measure of security controls over 
materials going to the Soviet bloc. That was about 1948. In the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, in section 17 (d), there was a re- 
striction on ECA financed material from going to the Soviet bloc. At 
that time, the ECA Administrator was consulting with these other 
countries and that gave birth to the organization known as the con- 
sultative group—there is a chart there, if you will notice. It is called 
the International Organization for Strategic Trade Controls. 

The Cuamman. Place the chart up closer where you can indicate it. 

You were referring to what? 

Mr. ApterMAN. This is a chart of the International Organization 
for Strategic Trade Controls.’ It was really borne about 1948 or 1949. 
That is this group here, called the consultative group. The common 
name or the short name is CG. 

The Cuarrman. What is the composition of that group ? 

Mr. ApLerMAN. It has 15 nations altogether, including the United 
States. Most of them are NATO nations. We have Japan in there, 
however, and a couple other countries. The countries listed are 
Belguim, Canada, Denmark, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
England, Japan, Greece, Luxembourg, Norway, Portugal, the Nether- 
lands, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

The Cuarmrman. Do I understand that each of those countries, the 
Governments of those countries, have a representative or representa- 
tives on the consultative group ? 

Mr. Apterman. Yes. It works through two committees. One is 
known as the Coordinating Committee, and the common name for that 
is COCOM, which is the abbreviation of Coordinating Committee. 
This is the organization that does the actual work on the controls, 
the international controls, the materials going to the Soviet bloc, 
Western Europe, I should say. 

There is another committee called the China Committee, called 
CHINCOM, which is the abbreviation, of course, for China Commit- 
tee. That is the committee which exercises the controls over Korea, 
North Korea, and China. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand it, the consultative group has 2 
separate committees, 1 for the European bloc of Communist countries, 
and another for China? 


1 See Supplemental Data No. 1, appendix, p. 285. 
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Mr. AptermMan. That is correct. 

The Cuarmman. These two committees actually do the work for 
the consultative group ¢ 

Mr. Apiterman. That is right, sir. 

The CHatrman. Does each Committee have representation from 
the countries ? 

Mr. ApterMAN. As I understand it, both the “Consultative Group” 
and the “Coordinating Committee,” as well as the “China Committee,” 
have representatives from each of these nations. Their secretariat is 
permanently located in Paris. Under the “Consultative Group” there 
are two committees, the “Cordinating Committee” and the “China 
Committee.” The “Consultative Group” meets from time to time. 
The same is true of both the “Cordinating Committee” and the “China 
Committee.” 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the group that exists at the present time, is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Apterman. That is correct. They are still in existence. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have an organization here in the United States 
dealing with these problems? 

Mr. Apterman. Yes. The domestic controls are administered—— 

Mr. Kennepy. We had that committee back in 1948, did we? 

Mr. AptermMAN. Well, the Export Control Act of 1948 took over 
where the wartime controls were ending. When it was enacted, the 
Congress announced a policy to use the exports controls to exercise 
the necessary vigilance over imports from the standpoint of their sig- 
nificance to the national security. That was section 2 of the Export 
Control Act of 1948, Public Law 62, 83d Congress. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did we have a committee that dealt with that prob- 
lem here in the United States? 

Mr. Aprterman. Yes. Under the Export Control Act of 1948, the 
Department of Commerce, the Secretary of Commerce, had to seek 
the advice of all of the other interested agencies of the Government. 
He formed a committee which is known as the Advisory Committee on 
Export Policy. The abbreviation of that iscalled ACEP. I refer to 
this chart.2, That committee is supposed to advise the Secretary of 
Commerce on export-control policy. It has repreesntatives of the 
State Department, Defense Department, Commerce, FOA, CIA, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Interior, Agriculture, and a couple of 
other agencies. I think there are about 10 altogether. 

Shall I proceed ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. When was that ACEP actually formed as 
ACEP? 

Mr. Apterman. I believe it was formed in 1948. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it has continued up until this time? 

Mr. ApLerMAN. That is correct. Before that, I might say that they 
did have an ad hoc committee group. It was supposed to scrutinize 
the export license on all goods going to the Soviet bloc. It was a very 
secret group at all time. Of course, it has been known about since. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that one of the groups of which, when you were 


on the committee in 1948, you made an investigation and studv ? 
Mr. ApLERMAN. Yes. 








2 See Supplemental Data No. 2, appendix, p. 286. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Who was the chairman of that group? 

Mr. ApterMAN. The chairman of that was Remington. 

Mr. Kennepy. William Remington ? 

Mr. ApterRMAN. William Remington. 

The Cuatrman. Which group was that, the ad hoc group? 

Mr. ApterMAN. The ad hoc committee that preceded the Advisory 
Committee on Export Policy. 

The Cuarrman. And Remington was chairman of that? 

Mr. AptermMan. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Remington was not a member of ACEP? 

Mr. ApLerRMAN. It was not known as the Advisory Committee. It 
was sort of a predecessor committee at that time. They did have repre- 
sentatives from Defense and the other agencies on it. 

The Cuarrman. But Remington—I want to get it clear—was never 
a member of this committee that was developed to succeed and take 
over the work of the ad hoc committee ? 

Mr. AptERMAN. As far as I know he was not. He may have been, 
but I don’t know about that. 

The Cuarmman. I see. But he was the chairman of the committee 
that this committee succeeded ? 

Mr. ApLERMAN. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Adlerman, then in 1951 there was a Battle Act? 

Mr. AptermMan. Yes. The international aspects of the export con- 
trols are administered by the Battle Act administrator under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, which is known as 
the Battle Act. That is the one on the left-hand side of the chart. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you explain that ? 

Mr. ADLERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was passed in 1951? 

Mr. ApteRMAN. Yes. I might say that this act calls for the ter- 
mination of any aid to any nation that ships strategic materials which, 
in the opinion of the Battle Act administrator, are strategic. There 
are two titles to it and several categories. One category, category A, 
which is war materials, makes it mandatory upon the President to 
cease all aid to a country sending war material. Then there is a cate- 
gory 1—B, which are items of lesser importance’ where it is within 
his discretion to immediately cease aid. Then there is title 2, items of 
lesser strategic importance, where the Battle Act administrator is 
supposed to negotiate with other countries to try to get them to con- 
trol their trade. There, too, under the Battle Act, the law provided 
that they must seek the advice of the other interested agencies, and 
they are practically the same agencies as you have in ACEP, or the 
Advisory Committee on Export Policy of the Commerce Department. 

The Chairman of the Economic Defense Advisory Committee is the 
deputy Battle Act administrator, at the present time being Admiral 
DeLany. I suppose actually the Chairman is the administrator of 
the Battle Act, who formerly was Mr. Stassen during the period of 
time thit we are interested in, 1954. Then it was Mr. Stassen. At 
the present time it is Mr. Hollister. This committee is known as 
EDAC. The initials are the abbreviation of the full name, Economic 


Defense Advisory Committee. It is called EDAC. 
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They both come under the National Security Council. However, 
the actual work of the committee : 

Mr. Kennepy. Could we just summarize it, then, Mr. Adlerman, 
that ACEP is for our domestic controls, is that correct? 

Mr. AptermAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And EDAC has to do with the Battle Act controls? 

Mr. Apiterman. The Battle Act controls, sort of international 
controls. 

Mr. Kennepy. And which has to do with the cutting off of aid to 
friendly nations if they send war goods behind the Soviet bloc? 

Mr. ApLerMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you go on to explain what the bottom part of 
that chart is, about JOC, and how that operates? 

Mr. ApLerMAN. Well, the actual working committee of both these 
committees is called the joint operating committee. They found 
that the problems were common both to the Battle Act and the Ex- 
port Control Act and since the same personnel were involved, they 
decided to have one joint working committee that actually did the 
work for them. It is called the Joint Operating Committee. 

In 1954, at the time we are particularly interested, Herbert Black- 
man was the chairman of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. That is the committee that actually did the work 
in developing the facts and getting the information upon which de- 
cisions were made? 

Mr. ApierRMAN. I would say that is definitely so. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you give his name again, Herbert Blackman? 

Mr. AptermAn. Herbert Blackman was the chairman of the Joint 
Operating Committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he is a representative from the Department of 
Commerce, is that right ? 

Mr. ApterMANn. Yes. He is a Department of Commerce man. 

Mr. Kennepy. All these different agencies were represented on 
JOC, is that correct ? 

Mr. AptermMAN. That is correct. All of them had a representative 
from the various Government agencies. 

Mr. Kennepy. But the chairman, who is Herbert Blackman, from 
the Department of Commerce, is the one who made the decisions 
regarding these matters? 

Mr. Apterman. Yes.. The chairman was the man responsible for 
making the decisions and recommendations of what items were to stay 
on the strategic list, what items were to be removed from the strategic 
list. He only took the advice of the other members of the committee. 
He did not have to abide by their advice. He could make his own 
recommendations and frequently did, as I understand it. 

The Cuaimrman. As I understand it, then, this Joint Operating 
Committee had representatives of the different agencies of Govern- 
ment to which you have referred ? 

Mr. AptermaNn. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. They could consult and advise and counsel. But 
in the final analysis, the chairman made the decision and the 
recommendations? 
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Mr. ApterMan. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. He could follow a majority of opinion of the com- 
mittee or he could follow a minority opinion of the committee ¢ 

Mr. ApterMAN. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Or he could follow his own individual opinion? Js 
that correct ? 

Mr. ApterMaAn. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Benper. Is it not a fact, however, that this is a technical 
group, that they made recommendations to those who were in higher 
authority as to what their decisions were? 

Mr. ApteRMAN. I can say this: They were not a technical group. 

Senator Benprr. They were not technicians? 

Mr. ApierMAN. They were not technicians. They were mostly 
economists, as a matter of fact. 

Senator Benver. This Mr. Blackman, how long had he occupied that 
position ? 

Mr. ApterMAN. Well, he has occupied positions of a similar nature 
for a period of quite some years. He was in various Government, of- 
fices. I could get that material for you, if you want me to. 

Senator Benper. Is it not a fact that he has been a Government 
employee for 18 years, and that he was in this capacity or a similar 
capacity for about 6 years? 

Mr. ApLterMAN. That would be my recollection. I may be off a 
couple of years one way or another, but he has been doing this work for 
some time. 

Senator Benper. But the representatives on this group came, as you 
had indicated, from the various departments. However, as I under- 
stand, their decisions were not final. 

Mr. ApLerMAN. Well, they may not have been final in this respect, 
that somebody could have overruled them if they sought to do so. In 
the course of my investigation, as far as I have been able to determine, 
there were only—I should put it this way: The decisions of this com- 
mittee could have been appealed to either the Battle Act administra- 
tor or to the Secretary of Commerce, whichever one was affected. 

(At this point, Senator McCarthy entered the hearing room.) 

As far as I understand, only 5 or 6 instances at the most were ap- 
pealed. I don’t know how many were sustained and how many were 
not. The advisory committees adopted the decisions of the Joint 
Operating Committee almost intact. It was just sort of a rubber- 
stamp proposition, except in the few cases, maybe 5 or 6 cases, when- 
ever they were asked to come in and take an appeal. 

Senator Benper. Would you consider Mr. Blackman a competent 
man or a man of enough experience to have as responsible a position in 
making these decisions? 

Mr. Apterman. I don’t think it is up to me to state that, Senator. 
I have my own personal opinions, of course, but I don’t think it is up 
to me to decide whether or not he is competent for that job. 

Senator Benper. You are an investigator for our committee, and 
certainly you are here to give us your best advice. I think 

Mr. Apterman. If I had my way, I would not have him in the 
job, sir. 

Senator Benprr. I wanted your appraisal of him. 

Mr. ApterMAN. I believe he is a very clever, a very able young man, 
but I don’t think he is the man for that type of a job. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Adlerman, did the Joint Operating Committee, 
and we are talking now during the year 1954, keep minutes on its 
meetings ? 

Mr. Apterman. I understand they did not keep minutes, but they 
did make summaries of their meetings. They have refused to give 
us any information of that nature. I can only tell you from what 
little I have been able to ascertain in conversations with various mem- 
bers. It is my understanding the executive secretary of the Joint 
Operating Committee may have kept minutes at one time. They later 
abandoned this practice and they resorted to the practice of making 
summaries. I may say this: This facet was found to be very impor- 
tant in the Remington case. They were supposed to keep minutes, 
they didn’t keep minutes, it was very difficult to actually find out what 
happened. You had to take every single case and find out which case 
Remington okayed for licensing to the Soviet bloc. It was a very 
difficult thing to do because they didn’t have the minutes. I understand 
now, however, they do have the summaries of each action. These sum- 
maries are supposed to show the position taken by each of the agen- 
cies on the committee, what advice they sought to give to Mr. Blackman. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, let us break it down in a little bit 
concrete hypothetical form, a particular machine tool comes before this 
JOC, or this Joint Operating Committee, and it is up for considera- 
tion, The Defense Department comes in and takes its position with 
reference to it, the Commerce Department takes its position 

Mr. AptermaNn. There is one more step, Senator, if I may say so. 
I have not touched on it yet. 

The Cuarrman. Well, we will develop that, then. Beyond this 
Joint Operating Committee, it has task groups? 

Mr. Apterman. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And they first analyze and consider these? 

Mr. AprerMaAn. That is right. These task groups get the advice of 
the best technicians that they have available to them. Sometimes 
it is from private industry, sometimes it is from the Defense Depart- 
ment. They are committees of representatives of various agencies. 
The Department of Commerce may have a man who may know a great 
deal about machine tools. He is put on that committee. And then you 
have a man from the Defense Department, perhaps who knows a great 
deal about machine tools. They do have a committee of experts. These 
experts are supposed to look and examine the item to determine what 
is the strategic value of that particular machine tool, will it help the 
Russians build up their war machine, is it used for building up their 
war economy, and so forth. 

The Crarman. And whether it is in short supply in Russia, 
whether it is strategic to them? 

Mr. Auperman. Whether it is in short supply and whether it is of 
a strategic nature. There are certain categories or certain criteria 
that it must meet which has been quite a bone of contention. 

The Cuairman. In other words, the task group goes over the par- 
ticular item from the standpoint of experts to classify it, to repre- 
sent and to inform the Joint Operating Committee how that particu- 
lar tool or that particular item will serve in a war economy or for mili- 
tary purposes, what use could be made of it, whether Russia needs 
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it or not, or the Communist bloc needs it or not, and all of those 
things are weighed by this task group ? 

Mr. ApLterMAN. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman, And then they, the task group, submit their report, 
either verbally or otherwise to the Joint Operating Committee ? 

Mr. ApLERMAN. Well, it submits it to the Strategic Controls Sec- 
retary. There is a Strategic Controls Section in the Department of 
Commerce that the task groups are supposed to report to. They were 
under Mr. J. Mishell George. Their technical reports would be taken 
by Mr. George and written up. Sometimes they would be rewritten. 
There have been some complaints about whether or not he included all 
of the facts, all of the technical advice that was given. We have asked 
for copies of those reports but we have not gotten them. 

The CuHarrman. Well, we have not gotten anything, so far as 
documents, so that we could look into this and determine just how 
they proceeded. As I understand the task groups simply were in an 
advisory capacity. 

Mr. ApterMANn. That is so. 

The Cuarrman. They got up all the information about the particu- 
lar item that was under Sirti ‘ation, and they made some kind of a 
report, either oral or written, and that was reduced to writing, a 
memorandum was made of it, of their views, is that correct ? 

Mr. ApterMAN. That is correct, sir. 

The CHatrman. Where did those memoranda go, to whom? 

Mr. AptermMAN. They went from Mr. Mishell George’s office to Her- 
bert Blackman. 

The CHarrman. They went to Blackman, who was chairman of 
the Joint Operating Committee, and who had the final authority in 
his chairmanship capacity to say what recommendation should be 
made with respect to the item. 

Mr. ApiermMan. That is correct. I might say, incidentally, that 
Mr. George and Mr. Blackman were both sent to Paris in 1954 to act 
as—well, Mr. George, particularly, to act—as a negotiator for—— 

The CHarrman. I understand that, but let us get this further de- 
velopment. When Joint Operating Committee got all of this in- 
formation together from the task groups, what did that committee do, 
or what did the chairman of that committee do with respect to an 
item whether it is to be decontrolled, downgraded, or what ? 

Mr. ApiterMAN. Well, they would consider it in a meeting. They 
inet from January 1954 to about June 1954 at the rate of about three 
or four times a week, and sometimes five times a week, and full day’s 
sessions, and they would take these recommendations of the tech- 
nicians as rewritten by Mr. George and consider them and they would 
state their positions. Then Mr, Blackman would himself make the 
recommendations. Sometimes it would be in conformity with the 
advice of the others and sometimes it would not be. 

The Cuatrman. You spoke of the time from about March 1954 
to July 1954, or January, what was the reason for your reference 
to that particular time ? 

Mr. Apterman. Well, I could go into a chronological history if 
you would like me to. It may be a little long, 

The Cuatrman. I do not want it too long, but I would like to get 


this record. Go ahead and do it as briefly as you can, but make the 
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record clear as to what. was happening, what was occurring, and why 
all these meetings at that particular time, and what they led up to. 

Mr. Apterman. I will try to do that as briefly as I can, Senator. 

In the latter part of 1953 and the early part of 1954, the Soviet 
Government was making a drive to have these items declassified or 
downgraded. It invited trade missions to come to Russia or the 
Soviet bloc, and held forth very enticing offers of business. On Janu- 
ary 26, 1954, the British trade missions went to the Soviet bloc. A 
month later, February 25, 1954, Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
made a speech urging relaxation of export controls on trade with the 
Soviets. In March 1954, after this speech, the United Kingdom 
informed the United States more in detail concerning the scope of the 
substantial relaxation they had in mind in our export controls. The 
United States proposed a review by the COCOM, or the consultative 
group. 

The Cuairman. Who proposed the review ? 

Mr. Apterman. The United States did. I state that on the author- 
ity of the reports written by the Battle Act Administrator. 

The Cuarrman. It was after the Government of Great Britain 
had made representations to this Government that it desired to con- 
siderably relax on controls on trade with the Soviet bloc? 

Mr. AptermMAn. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. After those representations to our Government, 
then our Government initiated the review or the consideration by 
the COCOM Committee, is that correct? 

Mr. ApterMAN. That is so. 

The Cuarmrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Apterman. On March 22, there were various debates in the 
House of Commons criticizing the failure to relax the trade restric- 
tions. On March 29 and March 30, tripartite high level conferences 
were held in London between the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France. ‘They were attended by Mr. Harold Stassen, by Mr. 
Peter Thorneycroft, the president of the British Board of Trade, and 
Maurice Schumann, of France. I think he was the Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs at that time. 

The Cuatrman. That tripartite conference was between the three 
representatives of the three countries you have mentioned ? 

Mr. Apterman. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And that conference preceded the COCOM 
meeting ? 

Mr. Apterman. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. And the purpose of it was, I assume, or do you 
know 

Mr. Apiterman. They announced that they had a wide area of 
agreement on the general outlines of a program of revision, and had 
come to a general understanding on a criteria, the criteria being the 
standards that were to be applied against each item to determine 
whether or not it should stay on the list or not. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, the purpose of that meeting, before 
the COCOM conference, was for the three countries to try to get 
together and reach an agreement among themselves as to what their 
position would be when they got to that conference, is that correct? 

Mr. ApterMAN. That would be correct, sir. . 
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The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. ApLERMAN. Mr. Stassen announced at that time that the agree- 
ments to revise would be in harmony with the Battle Act. On March 
30, 1954, Mr. Thorneycroft praised the terms of the agreement in 
the House of Commons. On April 13, 1954, the consultative group 
of representatives from the 15 nations had a high-level meeting in 
Paris. That was a secret session. It should be noted that up until 
1953, even the names of the countries had been kept secret, but they 
relaxed that secrecy at that time. That was in 1953, prior to the 
1954 relaxation. 

The consultative group instructed the Coordinating Committee, 
the COCOM Committee, to make a comprehensive review of the list 
of all goods on the embargo, the quantitative control and the surveil- 
lance list, with the aim to shortening these lists. Then starting on 
April 27, to June 17, 1954, the COCOM conferences were held in 
Paris on the list revisions. On June 24 to June 29, 1954, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Secretary Eden were in Washington discussing 
world problems and the COCOM changes with the Secretary of State. 
On July 3, 1954, Mr. Thorneycroft came to Washington and conferred 
again with Mr. Stassen. On July 13, 1954, Mr. Thorneycroft made 
at ‘report to the House of Commons on the list revisions. On July 19, 
20, and 21, COCOM again met in Paris and it was agreed that the 
lists, the international list, were to be put into effect on August 16, 
1954. Thereafter, on August 26, our own Battle list was amended to 
conform with the international list, and then our own positive list, 
which is the Department of Commerce domestic export controls list, 
was likewise revised. 

The Cuarrman. Let us get back to prior to the COCOM meeting. 
You spoke of a number of meetings, 3 or 4 or 5 times a week, of this 
JOC Committee. 

Mr. Ap.terMaNn. That is correct, sir. 

The CHairman. Was the program, the work of this committee, 
intensified, from the time that our Government initiated the COCOM 
conference up until it was held? 

Mr. ApterMAN. Yes. That is a very peculiar thing, if I may say 
so. It appears that they started a crash review, that is a hurry-up 
review, about January 1954, long before this speech was made by Mr. 
Churchill, and long before the United States proposed the 15-nation 
group revision. 

The Cuarrman. Who initiated that in our Government? Do you 
know ¢ 

Mr. AptermMan. That I have not been able to determine. 

The Cuairman. In other words, they must have been working 
pretty well together. 

Mr. ApLeRMAN. It seems to me they had advance notice beyond the 
time-table I have given you. 

The CHairman. In other words, this committee had been very ac- 
tive in trying to find ways to revise these controls, revise them down- 
ward, if I may say so, prior to the time that Mr. Churchill made his 
speech ? 

Mr. ApiterMaNn. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And prior to the time that our Government or our 
people initiated the arrangements for the COCOM conference ? 

73122 
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Mr. ApLerMAN. That is so. 

The Cuarrman. It may be, although I do not know, that we con- 
ceived the idea over here, first, of relaxing these controls. 

Mr. ApterMan. Well, I think it is peculiar that we exercised the 
revision or we tried to go ‘chiotati the crash review before the speech 
was even made by Prime Minister Churchill. 

The Cuarmman. That is a circumstance that you have found in the 
course of this investigation / 

Mr. ApterMan. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You said something about at this tripartite con- 
ference, I believe, a criteria was developed that was to be the standard 
by which they judged items, is that true ¢ 

Mr. ApterMan. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. What was that criteria ? 

Mr. ApLerMAN. I am sorry, Senator, I cannot tell you that at this 
moment. 

The CuarrMan. Have you been able to get that information ? 

Mr. ApLtermMANn. I think I have some of it, but it is in the realm of 
classified information. Until we can have it declassified, I don’t think 
I can answer that. I don’t see any reason why it should be classified 
in my own opinion, but it is so. 

The CuatrmMan. But we are not to know, we have not been advised 
yet, what the criteria was, or what was said up there to be a guide 
and standard, or yardstick, by which to determine what goods could 
be sold and what goods could not be sold ? 

Mr. Atperman. I believe that we did get some information on that, 
Senator. 

The CHamman. You have some information. All right, maybe 
that will come out later. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just to clear up a few things, Mr. Adlerman, on 
the international list. You talk about the Battle Act list being split 
into sections 1-A and B, and then list 2. The international list has 
three lists; is that correct—the international list has three categories ¢ 

Mr. Apterman. The international list is comprised of three_parts. 
I may say this, I have never seen the international list, and I don’t 
think any member of the committee has ever seen the international list. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have not been able to get that ? 

Mr. ApitermMan. That is right. But I have been told, and I have 
no reason to disbelieve it because it has been mentioned a number of 
times, it is divided into three parts, the embargo, the quantitative 
control, which is a quota amount, and the surveillance or watch list. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is items completely under embargo—— 

Mr. AptermMaANn. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Items that are controlled as to the amounts that 
can go in; is that correct ? 

Mr. Apterman. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Each country is given a quota as to how much it 
can send ¢ 

Mr. ApterMaANn. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the third list consists of items on which a close 
account is kept of the quantity of good moving into the Soviet bloc; is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Apterman. That is correct. 
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Mr. Kennepy. During this period prior to August 16, 1954, and 


after August 16, 1954, what was the overall numercial change i in the 
controls ¢ 


Mr. ApteRMAN. They had 450 items on the list. 
The Cuairman. Were those 450 completely embargoed 


Mr. ApLterman. No. Two hundred and sixty of those were on the 
embargo list. 


The CHamman. Two hundred and sixty ? 

Mr. AptermaNn. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Break it down. 

Mr. ApLERMAN. Ninety were on the quantitative control list, and 
100 were on the watch or surveillance list. After the revisions were 
completed and the new list was announced, on August 16, 1954, they 
dropped 90 items from the embargo list and reduced it from 260 items 
to 170 items. They dropped 70 items from the quantitative control 
list, reducing it from 90 items to 20 items. They dropped 40 items 
from the watch list, reducing the watch list from 100 items to 60 items. 
In other words, out of 450 items that existed prior to August 16, 
1954, only 250 were left after August 16, 1954, and 200 items were 
dropped. 

The Cuarrman. Two hundred were completely dropped ? 

Mr. Apterman. As far as I can understand it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Before, in discussing the various lists and the 
changes that had been made after August, you mentioned the fact 
that our own positive list had been changed. 

Mr. ApLERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That does not mean that after the change was made 
in August of 1954, that we in the United States could then send 
these items ? 

Mr. ApterMan. No. We do not send a single item of strategic im- 
portance to the Soviet bloc. Every item that goes to the Soviet bloc 
must have a license from the United States, that is any item going 
from the United States must be licensed, and we do not license them. 
As a practice, we do not license anything of strategic importance. 

Mr. Kennepy. The reason that the American manufacturer or mer- 
chant is given for not receiving a license is that that item would help 
the Soviet war economy ¢ 

Mr. ApLerRMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that the change, as far as the United States posi- 
tive list, prior to August 1954 and after August 1954, was that prior to 
August 1954, if a merchant sent any item to any country, whether it 
be friendly or behind the Soviet bloc, he had to get a license, is that 
correct, any of these items ? 

(At this point, Senator Bender withdrew from the hearing room.) 

Mr. Apterman. I don’t quite know about that. Generally speak- 
ing; we can send materials to Western Europe without a license. 

Mr. Kennepy. Before August 1954, if a merchant wanted to send 
any of these items even to England, France, or any country, he had 
to receive a license ? 

Mr. Apterman. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. After August 1954, we changed our positive list so 
that he could send any of these items to a friendly country, but the 


license arrangement so far as behind the Soviet bloc had remained, 
is that. correct ? 
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Mr. ApterMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. The relaxation that took place as far as the United 
States was concerned, or a citizen of the United States, was only that 
he could then send these items to a friendly country, but it had nothing 
to do with sending the items behind that Iron Curtain ? 

Mr. ApLerMAN. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, we still have an embargo on all of 
the items that you referred to, the whole 450 items ? 

Mr. Apiterman. Yes, and a rather strict embargo by refusing to 
license almost any shipments to the bloc. 

The CuatrmMan. Our Government is enforcing that embargo so far 
as our people are concerned ¢ 

Mr. ApLtermMAn. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. And that is on all of the 450 items? 

Mr. ApLERMAN. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. That is, insofar as their going to the Soviet bloc? 

Mr. ApLeRMAN. Yes. 

The CHarmman. But we have relaxed in this conference, this 
CCCOM conference, and with our allies, these nations that are repre- 
sented here in this consultative group, we have relaxed those controls. 
Apparently we have consented to a relaxation of those controls, re- 
ducing the items down to a total of 250, from 450, and with a break- 
down as you have indicated of 170 that are now embargoed as against 
260 that were on the list before the conference. And from 90 down 
to 20 on the list that was the quantitative list ? 

Mr. ApterMAN. That is right. 

The Cuamman. And then the watch list, the surveillance list, was 
from 100 down to 40, is that correct ? 

Mr. AptermMAN. Down to 60, sir. 

The CuarmrMan. Down to 60? 

Mr. Apterman. They took 40 off. We have 250 items. 

The Cuarrman. That leaves 250 items instead of 230? 

Mr. ApLeRMAN. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. I had 40. You mean they took 40 off instead of 
reducing it to 40? ; 

Mr. ApterMAN. That is right. They reduced the list by 200. 

The CHairMan. We refuse to send these items, we keep them em- 
bargoed, not to prevent trade and commerce, but for the reason that 
we feel, this Government feels, they are strategic items and would 
benefit the Communist bloc countries in building their military 
strength ? 

Mr. ApteRMAN. That is so. For example, we do not allow any 
copper to leave this country that might end up behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. That restriction does not apply to our allied nations. 

The Cuairman. That is one of the items. We will get to that later. 

Mr. ApterMAN. I might say incidentally, that copper is probably 
the most strategic item the Soviets want. They have made very, very 
strenuous efforts in the past to get copper. They have taken all sorts 
of devious steps to import it illegally, I should say. 

The Crarrman. In other words, copper is one of the strategic items 
that was decontrolled or deembargoed at this conference ? 

Mr. AptermaN. That is correct. That is copper wire, I should say. 

The Cuarrman. Well, copper wire. 
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Mr. ApteRMAN. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Whether it is in wire form or some other form, it 
is still copper. 

Mr. ApLERMAN. Copper ore is still on embargo, but copper wire is 
not. 

The Cuatrman. I do not know why you should embargo iron ore 
and then permit them to sell processed steel. 

Mr. Apterman. I don’t know that either. 

The CuarrMan. I do not quite get the reason. Copper wire is a 
finished product. 

Mr. Apterman. That is correct, sir, and very, very strategic. 

The CuatrMan. In other words, to that extent we are processing 
it for them. 

Mr. ApLERMAN. We save them the time, the cost, the labor, the effort 
to make it into wire. 

The Crarrman. Proceed. 

Senator McCarruy. May I ask a question there? 

The CuarrMan. Yes; certainly. 

Senator McCarruy. Am I correct in this, that the United Kingdom 
has shipped about 200 million pounds of copper wire to the Soviet 
Union ? 

Mr. Apterman. I do not know of my own knowledge exactly how 
much was shipped, but it was a very substantial amount. 

Senator McCartuy. And am I correct in this, that we furnished the 
money to build the railroads, the docks, to the mines in Rhodesia, 
where the copper was mined ? 

Mr. ApiterMAN. We did something like it, but not exactly building 
railroads. What we did was we helped them construct a power com- 
pany, which was necessary and essential in order for them to mine 
copper in Rhodesia. 

The Cuarrman. Helped whom ? 

Mr. ApierRMAN. Well, these were four mining companies in 
Rhodesia. 

The CHarrman. Who owns the mine? Let us get it identified. 
Where does the ore go to? 

Mr. AptermMan. I think we would be touching upon that with other 
witnesses. If you would like me to go into it, I will be glad to. 

Senator McCarruy. I would like to get this straight, if I could: 
Is this correct, that we supplied the money to develop the mines from 
which the copper wire went to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. ApterMaAn. Yes, sir. We extended a loan of $22,400,000 to the 
Rhodesian Congo Border Power Co., and an additional loan of 5 million 
pounds sterling, which would be equivalent to about $14 million, to 
another company called the Chibuluma, I think, Mines, Ltd., in 
Rhodesia. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, just to wrap this up, American 
money under the foreign aid program was used to finance the ship- 
ment of copper wire to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Apterman. I wouldn’t want to put it directly as that. We 
financed the construction of this power company which enabled the 
mines to mine the copper to send to England where it was manufac- 
tured into wire. It is in the nature of fungible goods. You can’t 
tell what part of the wire came from Rhodesia or what part came 
from andthe place. But the quantities that went to England from 
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Rhodesia were rather large. Necessarily, you must assume that some 
of that copper ended up behind the Iron Curtain in the form of wire, 
from the ore that was sold to the wire mills. 

Senator McCarrny. There is no doubt but that some of that copper 
wire ended up in the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. ApterMan. There is no question about that in my own mind. 

Senator McCarrny. I have nothing further at this moment. 

The CHarrman. I may say all of the details of these things will be 
pardons by other witnesses, but since we got on this point, I thought 
it would be well to elaborate on it. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think it might be well to take it one step further 
about the production of copper in the Soviet Union. You have some 
figures on that, I believe. 

Mr. AptermaNn. Yes; I have. In the course of my work on the 
Strategic Minerals Subcommittee, we made a study of what the sources 
of copper were and the quantities and so forth. The United States 
produces about 30 percent of the world’s supply. That is about 
900,000 tons. It is insufficient for our own demands, and we must get 
copper from the outside. One of the reasons why we want copper 
from Rhodesia is that we want it to come into this country. 

The Cuamrman. We have been stockpiling, have we not ! 

Mr. ApterMAN. That is right. The Soviet Government, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, and the best authorities we have 
been able to get, produces about 10 percent of the world’s supply, or 
roughly about 350,000 tons a year; which is, if we have to compare 
the mobilization base of the United States and the mobilization base 
of the Soviet Union—and they would be comparable in time of war— 
that our own requirements for copper would be almost double of what 
we manufacture ourselves, or what we mine ourselves, so that by com- 
parison the Soviet Union would be tremendously short in copper. She 
has gone to all sorts of substitutes. For example, telephone wire in 
the Soviet bloc is made out of iron. 

The CHatrman. Made out of what? 

Mr. ApLERMAN. It is made out of iron wire. It is very unsatis- 
factory as a means of telephone communications. The result is that 
the telephone communication system in Russia is in a very, very bad 
shape, and it is very difficult to use. We, of course, use copper here. 
They would love to have copper for their telephone lines, but they 
would love to have it more under their 6-year plan for the increase of 
the electric power generation. 

The Cuatrman. I was going to say, you are not trying to leave the 
impression that all this wire is good for is telephone service. 

Mr. AviterMAN. No, sir; that is the least of it. The most important 
use would be, probably, if I can venture without being an expert on 
the subject, I would say that probably between 65 and 75 percent of 
the copper would end up in electrical generation and communication 
and transmission. 

Senator McCarrnuy. And much of it is used in the building of air- 
planes. 

Mr. ApitermMan. Of course, you require the aluminum which re- 

uires a tremendous amount of kilowatts to produce aluminum, and 
the magnesium which goes into the planes requires a tremendous 
amount of kilowatt-hours. I don’t remember the exact amount of 
kilowatts, but it is an enormous thing. It is the one thing that makes 
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it very difficult to manufacture aluminum and magnesium—the re- 
quirements for power. 

Senator McCarrny. Am I correct in this, that the 200 million 
pounds of copper wire sent to Russia by the United Kingdom, much of 
that would find its way into the airplane production of Russia ? 

Mr. ApterMAN. Whatever wire went in, there is no question but 
what it found its way eventually into the airplane construction. 

Senator McCarrny. And that is extremely important to the air- 
craft industry, is it not? 

Mr. ApLerMAN. There is no question about it, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. I want to come back to this JOC for one more mo- 
ment. At that JOC level, which is the Joint Operating Committee 
level, which had Mr. Blackman from the Department of Commerce 
and these other representatives of the various United States Govern- 
ment agencies, they made recommendations as to items that should 
be removed from the list during this period of 1954; is that correct? 

Mr. ApLERMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was completely a United States position on 
these items that should be removed ? 

Mr. ApLtERMAN. That is so. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that the minutes that were kept or the account 
of the meetings were regarding the United States position—is that 
correct—and had nothing to do with any foreign nation? 

Mr. ApterMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. From an investigation that we have made, do you 
know approximately how many items the Joint Operating Committee 
suggested to be downgraded or removed from the embargo list? This 
is just the United States position without consultation with our allies. 

Mr. ApiterMan. The figure that I have heard in the consideration 
of the 450 items is that they have dropped in JOC, before they ever 
went to COCOM or were considered in COCOM, approximately 100 
items. 

Senator McCarruy. Could I interrupt you there, Mr. Kennedy ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, Senator. 

Senator McCartuy. The thing that puzzles me is why we agreed to 
have our allies ship certain materials to the Soviet bloc and prevent 
American businessmen from shipping the same materials to the Soviet 
bloc. In your investigation, did you get any explanation for that? 

Mr. ApterMaAN. No; I don’t know the reason for it, and I would like 
to know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have we requested the items that were removed or 
suggested to be removed by the Joint Operating Committee ? 

Mr. ApterMan. Yes; we have, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. And we have been refused a list of those items? 

Mr. Apterman. Absolutely refused. 

Senator McCartuy. Do I understand the committee cannot get a 
list of the items removed from the list? Is that right? 

The Cuatrman. You have reference, Senator, to what we did over 
here, what our JOC Committee did over here? That is the list you 
are talking about ? 

Senator McCartuy. Yes. 

Mr. ApteRMAN. We do not have that. 

Senator McCarruy. And we cannot get that ? 

Mr. ApterMAN. They refuse to give it to us. 
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The Cuairman. I may say for the record that all of that has been 
requested and requested formally by letter, and it is still withheld 
from us. 

Senator McCarrny. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that it is certainly 
an unusual situation when the Communist nations can know what we 
are shipping to them, what we have taken off the strategic list, but the 
Congress cannot get that information. It is rather a fantastic picture. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair may say that in an opening statement 
at the beginning of these hearings, I stated that would be the crux 
of this inquiry, why Congress cannot have this information as to what 
the executive branch of the Government is doing in this field of opera- 
tion, why we cannot have it so that we can legislate and appropriate 
intelligently and with better judgment. That is the position the 
committee takes. We feel that the Congress is entitled to this infor- 
mation. The executive branch, as of now, has taken the position that 
we are not entitled to have it. But we are going to try and get it. 

If this committee has the power to get it, we are going to get it. 
That is the position that the Chair announced in the beginning. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am through with this witness. 

Senator McCarrnuy. I would like to add to your statement, Mr. 
Chairman, that there can be no reason why the Congress cannot have 
this information because of the fact that the Soviet Union has it at this 
time. There is no reason why we should not have it. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Adlerman, in 
line with this particular problem you are discussing: Do you have the 
official statement issued by Mr. Stassen immediately after the COCOM 
conference regarding the downgrading of this list ? 

Mr. Apterman. Yes. There is a press statement. I think Mr. 
Kennedy has it in the files. 

The Cuarrman. Among other things, if you have it, let us see if this 
is correct. Iam reading from a document here: 

The Revision of Strategic Trade Controls, the Mutual Defense Assistance 


Control Act of 1951, the Battle Act, the 5th Report to the Congress, the First 
Half of 1954. 


This is an official document from which I now quote: 


In announcing the revision, Stassen stated “I am convinced that this revision 
which has been made with the concurrence of the Departments of State, Treas- 
ury, Defense, and Commerce, and approved by the President, will result in a 
net advantage to the free world of expanded peaceful trade, and more effective 
control of the war potential items. It is a move in the best interests of the 
United States.” 

(At this point, Senator Bender entered the hearing room.) 

The CuarrMan. Assuming the statement of Mr. Stassen, our repre- 
sentative at that conference, and the head of the Battle Act, assuming 
that statement to be true, then can you determine or think of any 
justifiable reason or excuse why the information as to what was done 
and the process of doing it should be classified information ? 

Mr. ApterMAN. I know of none. 

The Cuairman. It strikes me that if it promoted world peace and 
better control of strategic materials, if it actually accomplished that, 
then would not our Government, particpating in it, and permitting our 
people to trade in the same item with the Soviet bloc, further enhance, 
or be calculated to further enhance, the benefits that would flow, rather 
than to detract from it? 
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Mr. ApLERMAN. That would seem to be a reasonable conclusion. 

The Cuamman. It seems to me the position is very inconsistent. 
If it served a good purpose, we could serve the purpose better by par- 
ticipating in it. 

Mr. ApterMan. If it served a good purpose, Senator, why would 
they hesitate to give us this information now ¢ 

The Cuarrman. That is the point [am making. Here we have the 
declaration of the administrator of the Battle Act, stating that what 
they did served these good purposes. Yet that information, as of the 
moment, is classified to this committee and to the Congress, and we are 
denied the right to have it, to know it, and to let the American people 
know it. Is that the position we find ourselves in ? 

Mr. ApLeRMAN. Exactly, sir. 

Senator MoCarruy. I think, Mr. Chairman, we should make the 
record clear at this time. Mr. Stassen says this was done with the 
concurrence of the Defense Department. We had Defense Depart- 
ment witnesses in executive session and they positively stated that 
they did not concur in this action. I think it should be clear that 
Mr. Stassen was misstating the facts when he made this statement in 
this report. 

The Cuaimrman,. The Chairman has stated that it is the purpose of 
the committee and we will proceed with it to the point of developing 
whether they did or did not. I think we are entitled to know that. 
Those are the things we are trying to inquire into. 

Senator Brnprr. Since Mr. Stassen has been brought into this, 
Mr. Chairman, do you not think it desirable to have him appear be- 
fore the committee and make his statement immediately, so that we 
might, if we have any questions to raise regarding his veracity or 
the statements he made regarding the work of this organization, he 
will have the opportunity to tell this committee about it? 

The Cuarrman. I will make this statement: This committee will 
not deny to Mr. Stassen or any other official of this Government the 
right and the opportunity to appear before this committee at any 
time they desire. We will more fully cooperate with their wishes in 
that respect than we have been able to get cooperation from them with 
respect to what we desire. So we are forced into the position of trying 
to get information that should be made available to us and, therefore, 
we have to proceed in this manner to develop what the facts are. 

I may be wrong but I think by the time they are all developed, prob- 
ably some folks that are not now cooperating will want to come down 
here and give us some information that will be desirable to the Con- 
gress. 

Senator McCarruy. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I was shocked 
this morning to learn that the Defense Department has refused to 
allow its witnesses to appear and testify before this committee. I 
certainly hope that the trees subpenas them. I think they can 
refuse to testify to anything that might endanger the national secu- 
rity, but I do not believe any department can arbitrarily refuse to 
have its witnesses appear before this committee. 

The CHarrman. The Chair would have to modify just slightly 
what the Senator has said. As to whether they have definitely re- 
fused, I expect to get that information some time this morning.. After 
the staff contacted them, I received a call from the Assistant Secre- 
tary telling me that he was trying to reach Secretary Wilson, who 
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was at that time in conference at the White House. He had not been 
able to take the matter up with him, but he would do so, and would 
advise me as soon as he could confer with Secretary Wilson as to what 
the position and attitude of the Defense Department would be with 
respect to making available to the committee witnesses that it desired. 

Senator McCarruy. I thought there had been a definite refusal. 

The Cuarrman. No. 

Senator Benver. The fact of the matter further is that in executive 
session yesterday, Mr. Herbert Hoover, Jr., appeared not only as a 
representative of the State Department but, as he said very bluntly, 
of all the Departments involved. He said he would make available 
to us whatever information we desired in executive session. 

The Cuarrman. I think the Senator has slightly exaggerated. 1 
asked if we could have these documents in executive session, and as 
I recall, he said we would have to cross that bridge when we got to it. 

Senator Benper. I think we have his language here, when in a state- 
ment he said he would cooperate in every respect with the committee, 
and that there was not any disposition on his part to withhold any 
information. 

The CuairmMan. We are giving him the opportunity to cooperate 
by letting the witnesses come and testify. We need not belabor this 
point, as we will reach these things as we go along. We are going 
to consult with the committee, and the committee is going to determine 
what steps we have to take as we meet with obstructions. If that is a 
harsh word, that is what it appears to the Chair to be. As we meet 
with these obstructions we are going to undertake to surmount them 
and overcome them. I do not know how much success we will have, 
but we will undertake this. If the executive branch of the Government 
persists in its present position, then the matter addresses itself, I think, 
to the Congress, first, and to the American people, to judge whether the 
departments in the executive branch of the Government are justified 
in the position they are taking. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Adlerman, you may now step 
aside and the next witness will come forward. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Ralph Baldenhofer. 

The Cuairman. Will you be sworn, please. 

You do solemnly swear that the oiletaen you shall give before this 
Senate investigating subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. I do, so help me God. 


TESTIMONY OF RALPH BALDENHOFER 


The CuatrmMan. Will you state your name, your place of residence, 
and your present occupation or employment ! 

Mr. Batpennorer. My name is Ralph R. Baldenhofer. I live in 
Springfield, Ohio, and am presently employed by the Thompson 
Grinder Co., Springfield, Ohio, as executive vice president and 
treasurer. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair wishes to advise you that any witness 
that is appearing before this committee is entitled, if he cares to do so, 
to have counsel with him representing him. 

Mr. Batprennorer. Thank you. 
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The Cuatrman. Do you desire the benefit of counsel as you testify ? 
Mr. Batpennorer. Not at the present time. E 
The Cuarrman. And you are ready to proceed ? 

Mr. BaLpENHOFER. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair will also state that if those pictures 
interfere in any way or detract from your concentration, we will 
dispose of that while you are testifying. 

Mr. BaLDENHOoFER. It depends on when they shoot at me. 

The Cuarrman. Let them get some shots now while you are in a 
pleasant mood. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is your present occupation, Mr. Baldenhofer ? 

Mr. BaLpENHOoFER. My present occupation is executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Thompson Grinder Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
where we manufacture machine tools, primarily precision grinding 
machines. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been associated with them ? 

Mr. BaLpENHOFER. Since 1932. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you give the committee a little bit of your 
background, as far as your education is concerned, and your working 
field ¢ 

Mr. Bavpennorer. I graduated from Ohio State University in 1982, 
with a bachelor of mechanical engineering degree, and shortly there- 
after I joined the Thompson Grinder Co. organization. During the 
course of the years with the company, I spent considerable time in 
travel, both in the United States, visiting manufacturing plants, and 
also machine tool plants. Also, I have spent considerable time in 
similar plants in Europe, especially since World War II. I have also 
had the opportunity to give some time at the European visits going to 
various trade fairs where machine tools were exhibited, and also where 
there were American, European, and Soviet bloc machine tools on 
exhibit. 

Further than that, on January 20, 1955, I became the Director of the 
Metal Working Equipment Division of the Business and Defense 
Services Administration, Department of Commerce, and this position 
I held until November 9, 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. What were your duties in that latter capacity ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Well, as director of the operations of the Metal 
Working Equipment Division, the duties included the development 
and implementation of a sound and practical mobilization of machine 
tool and metal working equipment program. A great portion of the 
metal working equipment division was devoted to this mobilization 
planning. The Office of Defense Mobilization as well as the Depart- 
ment of Defense, to my knowledge, has always considered this activity 
as of prime importance to their departments for the defense of our 
country. Also, very high on the list of the Division’s activities was 
the responsibility of trying to prevent any strategically important 
machine tools or metal-working equipment for the production of war 
or defense supporting items from going to a known or potential enemy. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you were in this field of keeping a watch over the 
type of machine tools that went behind the Iron Curtain, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you have had at least 20 years of experience in 
this field of machines ? 
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Mr. Bavpennorer. That is correct. 

Furthermore, during my term of office with the metal working 
equipment division, I also acted as consultant to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy on machine-tool matters. I still hold this position 
and regularly make trips to various Navy installations here in the 
United States. The plants that are usually covered in such trips 
include the aircraft, aircraft engine, guided missile, and other maau- 
facturing plants of Navy requirements. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Baldenhofer, in your Government capacity, you 
had an opportunity to review the type of items and the sort of goods 
that were being permitted to be sent to the Soviet bloc, is that correct? 

Mr. Baupennorer. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you were familiar at that time with these items 
that were removed from the embargo list, that could be sent behind 
the Iron Curtain, is that correct? 

Mr. BALpENHOFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Since you began consulting with the staff of this 
committee, we have gotten together a number of different kinds of 
machine tools which we have been told were removed from the list 
and, therefore, free to go behind the Iron Curtain, is that correct? 

Mr. Baupennorer. That. is correct, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that list has been presented to you for review ? 

Mr. BaLpENHOFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. We would like to now discuss some of those machine 
tools that are on that list, and let you tell the committee whether you 
feel that they are of strategic importance or what their uses would 
be to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Batpennorer. The first item that comes to my mind is the 
horizontal boring, drilling, and milling machine that was on the em- 
bargo list and has since been downgraded. The downgrading took 
place in August of 1954. Tomy mind, the horizontal boring, drilling, 
and milling machine is the most important machine on the entire list. 

Senator McCarray. When you say downgraded, do you mean that 
our allies can now ship them to the Communist countries? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Krennepy. Would you tell the committee a little bit about its 
importance? Would you tell the committee a little bit about the 
machine? 

Mr. Batpennorer. What its function is and so forth and its strategic 
importance ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. Its size, cost, and strategic importance. 

Mr. Batpennorer. Its size may range from 25,000 pounds up to 
perhaps a half million pounds. Its cost is perhaps $30,000 up to a 
half million dollars per unit, depending on the size, of course, and 
also the additional equipment and attachments that may become a part 
of such a machine. The strategic importance of this machine stems 
from the fact that it is used primarily for manufacturing of marine 
turbine parts, heavy ordnance parts, locomotive frames, ship transmis- 
sion parts, large diesel engines and components, heavy dies for the 
world’s largest aircraft forging presses, machine-tool components, 
elevator parts for such ships as the Forrestal class, and also catapult 
parts for ships. 

I have also been advised that there is a certain operation on the 
atomic reactors for the submarine Nautilus and other atomic reactors 
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that could be performed by no other machine in the machine-tool 
class than the horizontal boring, drilling, and milling machine, espe- 
cially of the large sizes, 8 inches and larger. 

The Cuarmman. Can I ask you this question: Is there any way to 
disassociate a machine like that from an essential in any war potential? 

Mr. Baupenuorer. I am sorry, I did not understand you. 

The Cuarrman. I say is there any way to disassociate a machine 
of that caliber and the type you are now describing to disassociate it 
from war purposes and solely for peacetime production ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. No. It is impossible to build a defense sup- 
porting program without machines of such a caliber, 

The CrarrmMan. But the point I am inquiring about is are they 
essential in the building up of a war machine? 

Mr. Batpennorer. They are very essential ; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They are practically indispensable, are they not? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is correct. I believe that records will show 
that the progress of our past two wars was directly connected to the 
machine-tool potential, and also of these machines, of course, to the 
supply that we have. 

Senator McCartny. Could I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatrmMan. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. If a nation did not have boring mills, would 
not its war production come somewhat to a standstill? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Very definitely; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. That is the point I thought you were making in 
your testimony, and I wanted to emphasize it. Machines of this char- 
acter and this nature are absolutely essential to build up a war ma- 
chine, a modern war machine? 

Mr. Batpennorrer. That is correct, in a modern war machine, they 
are the first steps toward the successful operation in a war. 

The Cuarrman. As I understood you, this particular machine is one 
the use of which is made in building further machine tools, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is correct; yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. By using this machine, they can build their base 
of machine tools that would be essential in a war program ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is correct. 

The Cratrman. So if they do not have machine tools, by getting 
these machines they get in a position to produce for themselves the 
machine tools they need ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes. I might further state that I believe that 
the machine tools are the only item that really can produce themselves. 
As an example, a locomotive cannot produce more locomotives, or a 
diesel engine cannot produce more diesel engines. But with a machine 
tool you can produce more machine tools, and they in turn can produce 
more and more. So it multiplies there, very rapidly. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s place it this way : [f Russia or the Communist 
bloc are definitely undertaking to build a superior war potential over 
that of the Western World, the United States, does a machine of this 
character lend vital assistance to her in that operation ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. I would say it is a very basic machine in such an 
operation, 
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Senator Benper. Mr. Baldenhofer, while you were on loan to the 
Department of Commerce, how long were you there? 

Mr. Batpennorer. I was there from January 1955 until November 
1955. My term was actually for 6 months, but 1 was held over because 
of the death of my successor in the meantime, and I agreed to stay 
on. 
Senator Benver. Mr. Baldenhofer, you were aware that these things 
were being decont rolled, these things that you speak of ? 

Mr. BaLpENHOFER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Benper. Were you on any official board or in any position 
where you could exercise any authority or advise people about the de- 
onion of these items in the department? Were you in responsi- 
ble positions ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. I was merely in a position to advise, not to 
authorize. 

Senator Benper. But you did advise against the decontrol of this 
machinery ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes, I did. 

Senator Brnpver. Do you recall who you advised against this 
decontrol ? 

Mr. Baupenuorer. Yes. I think it is called the COCOM 
Committee. 

Senator Benper. Who on the COCOM Committee? You are talk- 
ing about this Committee that Mr. Blackman was Chairman of. 

Mr. Jur1ana. That is JOC. 

Senator Benner. COCOM was a higher-up committee. Well, who 
on that Committee did you actually contact and advise against such 
action ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. I was actually only in one meeting where the 
COCOM group met, and that was at the Commerce Department per- 
haps in April or May of 1955. 

Senator Benper. Who was present at the time? 

Mr. Batpenuorer. I wouldn’t recall. 

Senator Benper. That is the JOC Committee, then, that we were 
talking about. Mr. Blackman, was he there? 

Mr. Batpennorer. I am not certain of that. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think it was the Joint Operating Committee rather 
than the Coordinating Committee. The Joint Operating Committee 
meets here in the United States. It was the Joint Operating Com- 
mittee you must have met with rather than Coordinating Committee. 

Mr. Batpennorer. I see. 

Senator Benper. That is what I was inquiring about. How many 
were present at the time of your meeting ? 

Mr. Bavpennorer. About 15. There were about 15 people. The 
Department of Defense was present. Mr. John Williams was one of 
them. State Department had someone there. The Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, of course, was there. But I cannot recall just the—— 

Senator Benprr. Were you the only person present at this meeting, 
Mr. Baldenhofer, who had had experience with this type of ma- 
chinery? Were you the only one conversant with the type of ma- 
chinery that you describe here? 

Mr. Bavpennorer. Well, I wouldn’t want to state that, because, 
first of all, I didn’t meet but very few of these people. I was only 
taken in for my comments and then left immediately thereafter. To 
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say that I was the only one conversant with machine tools I don’t 
believe is correct. 

Senator Benper. How did you happen to be invited to this meeting ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Probably through the suggestion of the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce representatives, with whom I had worked in 
rather great detail over the period preceding that. 

Senator Benper. Who was your immediate superior, Mr. Balden- 
hofer ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. My immediate superior was Mr. Honeywell, Ad- 
ministrator of the Business and Defense Services. 

Senator Benper. What is his first name ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Charles F. 

Senator Benprer. Charles Honeywell? 

Mr. BatpEenHoFER. Charles F. Honeywell. 

Senator Benprer. Did you discuss this matter with him ? 

Mr. BAaLpENHOFER. Yes, I did. 

Senator Benper. Were there any others in the Department that you 
discussed this decontrol with ? 

Mr. BatpENHOFER. No, except the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
people. 

Senator Benper. Did you get anywhere in the matter of pursuing 
your own inclination or your own feeling about it, that this was a 
mistake, the decontrol of these items ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Well, yes, I felt that we were getting somewhere 
on the matter, because there were quite a few meetings on it. I believe 
the persons concerned in the Commerce Department were very aware 
of my interest in this subject. 

Senator Benper. Did you accomplish anything as a result of your 
objections to these items being decontrolled ? 

Mr. Bavpennorer. No, I don’t know that there are any——- 

Senator Brnper. In spite of your protests, the items were decon- 
trolled, is that correct ? 

Mr. Batpenuorer. That is correct. 

Senator Benper. Did you communicate officially with either the 
Secretary of Commerce or any other person in higher authority than 
Mr. Honeywell ? 

Mr. Batpenuorer. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Benper. What was Mr. Honeywell’s title? 

Mr. Bauipennorer. Administrator of the Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 

Senator BrenpveEr. But you definitely, and you are sure of your 
having done so, protested to Mr. Honeywell against this action ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes, I did. 

Senator Benner. And at a meeting of this committee, did you seem 
to be getting anywhere in the matter you were pursuing here? 

Mr. Batpennorer. The Joint Operations Committee? 

Senator Benper. Yes. 

Mr. Batpennorer. No. 

Senator Benper. Were you impressed with the caliber or the quali- 
fications of the members of the Joint Operations Committee? Did 
you feel that they knew what they were doing? What was your own 
impression of them ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Well, of course, when any person or group 
doesn’t see one’s point, you probably get a little frustrated and think 
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he doesn’t understand the problem. Maybe I am a little prejudiced 
along those lines, because I have lived the machine-tool business all 
my life. I apparently didn’t make too much impression on certain 
people at the meeting because of the type of exceptions they took to 
my remarks. 

Senator Benprer. Have you written any letters to anyone at all re- 
garding this matter since you left the Department or at the time you 
were in the Department? Did you write anything as an expert in 
this line, and definitely, on the basis of your testimony, you are an 
expert in this particular work? Coming from Ohio, you would be 
an expert. 

Mr. Batpennorer. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. An expert on Ohio? 

Senator Benper. Both. 

Mr. Batpennorer. No, I didn’t write any letters to anyone on this 
subject. 

Senator Benper. On your first contact, how did this committee 
happen to learn about you? In other words, how did you happen to 
be here ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. Which are you referring to, the Senate com- 
mittee ? 

Senator Benprer. This Senate committee. 

Mr. Batpennorer. I was called, I believe, by Mr. Duffy, to the effect 
that I had participated in some of these meetings, and he was inter- 
ested in what I had done and some of the comments I had apparently 
made either at the Joint Operating Committee meeting or some other 
meetings or contacts. 

Senator Benper. I have been advised by counsel not to pursue that, 
so I will not pursue it further. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Anyway, you are here. 

Mr. BatpeNHOFER. Yes, sir. 

The CHatmman. The Chair would like to present to you here a 
series—I believe there are seven—of pictures. Will you examine them 
and tell me what they are pictures of ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. The erst picture here is a horizontal boring mill- 
ing and drilling machine, one commonly known as a floor-type machine 
of rather fair proportions. 

The CHarrman. That is not the largest type made? 

Mr. Batpennorer. No. No, it isn’t; definitely not. 

The CHarrman. Is that the type of machine or one of the type of 
machines about which you have been testifying ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Would you say that machine, the picture that you 
are now examining, would you say that machine would aid and benefit 
any war potential of any country, if it had that machine? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes, sir; very definitely. 

The Cuarrman. And if it did not have that machine, would it be 
handicapped ? 

Mr. BaLpeNnnorer. Yes, it would be. 

The Crarrman. Examine the other pictures and make such com- 
ments about them as may be pertinent. 

Mr. Batoennorer. The next one is a little different type of the same 
general category. This happens to be a planer-type horizontal bor- 
ing, milling, and drilling machine. The difference between the two 
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is, basically, in the first photograph the work is stationary, and the 
cutter or the boring head moves to the proper location to perform its 
operation. In the second picture, the work is mounted on a movable 
table so that the work can be moved for one location and the balance 
of the machine moves for the other location. In other words, the 
table allows the work to move in a horizontal plane and then it is 
necessary to move the cutter or the boring head in a vertical plane to 
come to the proper location. 

The CHarrMan. We do not need to go into too much detail about 
what the machines do, but I want you to examine the pictures and tell 
me if those are the types of machines you have been talking about, and 
which are indispensable in this modern age in the building of war 
equipment. 

Mr. BatpeNHOoFER. Yes; they very definitely are. 

The Cuairman. All seven of them? Have you looked at all seven ? 

Mr. BatpenHorer. Yes, sir. All are within that group. 

The Cuarrman. All are within that group that you feel certainly 
should not be made available to a potential enemy / 

Mr, BaLpenHorer. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And that is the type and group of machine tools 
and machines that you protested to the JOC should not be decon- 
trolled ¢ 

Mr. BaLpeNHoreER. Correct. 

The Cuarrman. These will be made an exhibit to your testimony. 
I wanted you to see them. ‘They are pictures that we have. I thought 
that was the group of machines you were talking about. 

Mr. BaLpennorrr. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. They will all be made exhibits to your testimony. 

(Photographs referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 1-7 inclu- 
sive,” and may be found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Baldenhofer, there was no cut-off as to the size 
of these horizontal boring machines which could be sent, is that cor- 
rect ¢ . 

Mr. Batpenuorrr. No, there is no cut-off point on those machines, 
nor do I think there should be a cut off. I think they should all be 
embargoed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if any of these machine tools have 
been sent as yet? 

Mr. Batpennorer. I have been advised that 1 of 6 machines 
has already been delivered to the Soviet bloc. I believe they are 
8-inch bar capacity, or perhaps even larger. Those machines would 
range, if they were a's in the United States, between two and five 
hundred thousand dollars per unit. As I say, there are five more of 
these machines to be shipped from England to the Soviet bloc. 

Mr. Krennepy. How long does it take to construct these machines, 
Mr. Baldenhofer? 

Mr. BatpenHorer. Well, to start from scratch, and that is where 
you usually have to start—because they are of such large character 
and specialized character that you have to go into engineering «letails 
and then usually it becomes a problem of making patterns for the 
special size capacity, and get the castings, machine them, and as- 
semble—I would say a very conservative estimate on that would be a 
minimum of 18 months. Once you are set up on an order of these 
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machines, you can probably produce one or two per month, I am talk- 
ing about the size of the plants that build these, both here in the 
United States and foreign countries. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that deliveries on these machines, even though 
the agreement took place in 1954, August of 1954, the delivery really 
cannot begin until 1956, during this year sometime? 

Mr. BatpennHorer. No; definitely not. 

The Cuarmman. The committee is going to have to take a recess 
until 1:30. We would ask you to return at that time. But before 
you leave the stand, I would like to inquire or make this inquiry or 
observation. You can make such comments as you care to. 

Is there any possibility that because you are in this business and 
because our Government does not permit you or permit American 
businesses to engage in this trade with the Soviet bloc, that you 
therefore have some feeling that way that prompts you to give this 
testimony ¢ 

Mr. BatpennHorer. No. As a matter of fact, if I wanted to look 
at it from that standpoint, I should favor these machines going to 
the Soviet bloc or anywhere, because whether the United States build- 
ers get the orders or whether European builders get the orders is im- 
material, because of this fact: If we don’t get it, European builders 
get it. We stand to get more business from the European manu- 
tacturers, both in related equipment or even direct equipment. 

The Cuamman. As I recall, you testified—I may be mistaken— 
you testified in executive session that even if they were decontrolled, 
you would not want the business. 

Mr. BaLpennHOFER. No, sir, we would not, and I believe that the 
builders of this particular equipment have, on occasions, expressed 
the same feelings, that they would not be interested in shipping any 
such machines to the Soviet bloc, because they, too, agree that they 
are of very high strategic importance and should not be given to 
any potential enemy. 

The Cuarrman. You think all machine builders in this country 
feel about it as you do? 

Mr. Batpenuorer. Yes, sir; I do. 

The Cuatrman. And they would agree with you? In your opinion, 
they would agree with you that this is certainly helping to build up 
the potential enemy’s war machines ? 

Mr. Batprennorer. They have so expressed it, as a matter of fact, 
to me. 

The Cuatrman. They have so expressed it to you ? 

Mr. BaLpenHOFER. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. As I recall, you said in your testimony in execu- 
tive session that even if they were decontrolled, you would not take 
an order for them or ship them. 

Mr. BatpenHorer. That is correct. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much. 

We will stand in recess until 1: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 1: 30 p. m., the same day.) 

(Members present at the taking of the recess: The chairman, Sen- 
ators McCarthy and Bender.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present at the start of the afternoon session were: The chairman 


and Senator Symington.) _ 
The CuHairman. The committee will come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF RALPH BALDENHOFER—Resumed 


The CuatrMAn. We will resume with the witness. Counsel, you 
ray proceed. y ‘ ; . 

Mr. Kennepy. We were discussing a horizontal boring machine 
this morning, Mr. Baldenhofer. From the events that took place 
in August and September of 1954 regarding the order of the hori- 
zontal boring machine from the British company, could you tell 
whether that order had been placed prior to the time these revisions 
were put into effect ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Records indicate that the change in grading, 
the downgrading, happened August of 1954, and that actual orders 
for the machines were placed in September 1954, roughly a 30-day 
period. As we discussed this morning, these horizontal boring drilling 
and milling machines normally ranged in the price of $200,000 to 
$500,000 per unit. 

The CuarrMan. Do you mean $200,000 to $500,000 ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. What bedplate size ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. The bedplate size would not be as important 
as the bar diameter, and these were of an 8-inch diameter bar capacity. 
But in placing of orders for that size machine tool, there is always 
a period of exchange of engineering requirements, specifications, and 
so forth, that certainly runs much saint than 30. days. My position 
is definitely that anyone buying a quantity of machine tools costing 
between $200,000 and $500,000 would certainly spend more than 
30 days of negotiations between the builder before they would actually 
place an order. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that these negotiations in terms of buying and 
purchasing these machines had actually, according to your experience, 
the conclusion that you reached from your experience, taken place 
- started, at least, prior to the time the revisions had been put into 
effect ¢ 

Mr. Bavpennorer. They certainly must have been. 

Senator Symineron. When were they shipped; do you know? 

Mr. Batpennorer. There is 1 that has been shipped, and there are 
5 more to go. I understand that there were more than six on order 
originally, but there was a change in quantity at some time between 
September 1955 and now. 

enator Symrneron. Are you talking about a horizontal mill or a 
vertical mill ? 

Mr. Batpenuorer. A horizontal mill; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to discuss with you, or have you dis- 
cuss with the committee, some other types of machine tools which you 
feel are strategic and which were taken off the control list, such a 


machine as a precision boring mill. Would you tell th tee 
about that ? & you te e committee 
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Mr. BavpenHorer. A precision boring machine 

Mr. Kennepy. Discuss first, maybe, its strategic uses. 

Mr. BaLpennorer. Strategic uses would cover the manufacturing 
of radar-control mechanisms, jet engine fuel-pump manufacturing, 
guided-missile components. I think I] covered radar control. 

Mr. Kennepy. Fire control ? 

Mr. BatpenHorer. Fire-control mechanisms. 

Senator Symineron. Are you talking about a precision boring 
machine ¢ 

Mr. BaLpennorer. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. What is the difference between that and a 
Bullard boring mill ? 

Mr. Baupennorer. A Bullard boring mill is a vertical machine 
where the table rotates on a horizontal plane, whereas in a boring ma- 
chine, the piece is stationary and boring spindles enter the work to bore 
a hole. 

Senator Symineton. So you are really talking about something 
comparable to the jig borer, are you? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes. Actually, a high precision boring machine 
will do exactly the same type of work that a jig borer does, but at a 
greater production, although it is somewhat limited because the 
spindles are generally fixed. I wish to point out that jig boring 
machines are on the embargo list, and the high precision boring ma- 
chines are not. Yet the high precision boring machine does more of 
the same type of work than the jig borer. 

The Cuainman. Let me see if I understand. The jig boring ma- 
chine is still on the embargo list ? 

Mr. Bauvennorer. That is correct. 

The Cuarmman. And the other one? 

Mr. Baupennorer. The high precision boring machine is not on 
the embargo list. 

The Cuarman. And it is far better, or it enables increased. pro- 
duction over the jig borer? 

Mr. Baupennorer. The strategic value, as far as producing more 
war making materials is far greater than the jig borer from that 
standpoint, yes, sir. 

The Caarmman. Do you know how they happened to leave the jig 
boring machine on ? 

Mr. BatpenHorrr. No, I don’t. aC 

The Cuamman. I cannot understand that they would keep on the 
machine that does the least work, keep it on the embargo, and@tkien 
release or decontrol the one that is the most vital, the one that gives 
the most assistance. 

Mr. Bautpennorer. It is certainly an inconsistency in the formu- 
lation of such a list. 

The Cuamman. What does that indicate to you, that probably 
somebody did not know what he was doing, or that he would not take 
advice? I cannot understand it. 

Mr. Bavpennorer. It could either be that or it could be a direct 
effort to get around the list. I am not saying that that is it, but it 
could be either one. 

Senator Symineton. Let me ask you a question. A jig borer would 
be something you would want primarily for a tool room, and a pre- 
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cision boring machine would be primarily something you would want 
for production. Would I be right on that? 

Mr. BaLtpenHorerR, That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. In effect, it is the difference between an engine 
lathe or a turret lathe, or, even further, an automatic, right? 

Mr. BaLtpenHorer. That is correct, yes. ' 

Senator SymineTon. So what we were doing was putting an em- 
bargo on their ability to make 1 or 2 of something and giving 
them a release if they wanted to make 3, 4, or 500,000 of something 
with a production machine, is that correct ? 

Mr. BatpennoFeR. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. There are many ways that you could substi- 
tute for a jig borer, although your problem would be one of accuracy 
in the way you substituted it in the toolroom, but there would be no 
way that you could get accurate work any better than you could from 
a precision boring machine. Am I correct? 

Mr. Bavpennorer. Especially where you have production, yes, sir. 

Senator SymineTon. So what you could say is, then, in effect, as I 
understand it, that we ship them one of the most desirable machines 
that it would be possible to ship them from the standpoint of various 
metal-boring equipment, and at the same time put an embargo on a 
comparable machine which would not be desirable at all from a pro- 
duction standpoint ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is correct. I think it should be pointed 
out, however, that a jig boring machine would be considered a more 
universal machine in that it can bore holes in any location at all within 
its capacity, whereas a high precision boring machine is usually set 
in fixed positions and it bores holes, 

Senator SyminerTon. Let us get into the plant together. In other 
words, the jig borer is a good machine to use in producing dies, and a 
precision boring machine would be a good machine to use after the 
dies were produced ? 

Mr, Bavpennorer, That is right. 

Senator Syminecron. What was done was give them something they 
would not want for production by embargoing it, and they were given 
something that would be vital to them in production in any line 
of work of any kind that had to do with the working of metal ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is correct. I might state further, also, 
that during the early stages of World War II, and perhaps in the 
Korean War, many jig borers were used to make production parts on 
them only because they couldn’t get the high precision boring machines 
in time, and it was used as an interim machine. 

Senator SyminetTon. In other words, just as you would use an 
engine lathe if you were waiting for turret lathes on bar stock or you 
would use the turret lathe if you were waiting for automatics on bar 
stock, right? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is correct. 

Senator Symincron. What was done then was to ‘expedite their 
ability to produce war materials by sending them this type of machine ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. In effect, that is correct. Would you like to see 
such a machine that we are talking about, a jig boring machine ? 

The Cuarrman. Do you havea picture of it? 

Mr. BaLpENHOFER. Yes. 
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The Cuairman. Would you make that picture available to the com- 
mittee as an exhibit to your ‘testimony ¢ ‘ 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes. Shall I bring it to you? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is up to 0.005 per inch ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. A half thousandth per inch. 

The Cuarrman. We will make this an additional exhibit to his 
testimony. This will be exhibit No. 8 to your testimony. 

(The above-referred to document was marked “Exhibit No. 8” and 

may be found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Bavpenuorer. Here is a jig boring machine, where the work 
is placed on this table. This table can move either in this direction 
and also in and out, and then the cutting tool is put into this spindle 
here (indicating) and is run down into the work. 

The Cuarmman. This particular machine is embargoed ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Do you have a picture of the precision machine? 

Mr. Batpenuorer. I believe that is in the other 

Senator Symrneron. You have a single head here. Could you have 
a precision machine with a multiple boring head ? 

Mr. Bavpennorer. There could be. 

Senator Symineron. The point about that that is interesting, you 
see, is that here you are doing one hole at a time, in the jig borer, and 
on a boring machine you do all the holes at one time, depending upon 
the size of the bedplate, and the number of heads that you could have. 
Let me ask one question on the horizontal boring machine. What do 
you mean by the arm? I have worked a lot of verticle boring mills 

ut I never worked the horizontal. 

Mr. Bautpennorer. About the bar size? 

Senator Symrneton. Yes. Is that something on the side? I did 
not understand that exactly. 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is the part of the machine that actually 
turns the cutter, that does the work. 

Senator Symrineron. Is it the horizontal head, in a sense, then? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes. Here is the bar which carries the tool or 
cutting member, and it revolves and goes in and out. 

Senator Symrneron. If they were coming down on to the bedplate, 
it would be vertical. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kennepy. Up to what precision can these machines be sent into 
the Soviet bloc, 0.005 ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Are you referring to the horizontal boring 
machine? 

Mr. Kennepy. The precision boring mill. 

Mr. Bavpennorrr. They are regularly worked to a half-thousandth 
accuracy or less. 

Mr. Kennepy. And those machines can be used for this radar, fire 
control, and electronic equipment ? 

Mr. Barpennorer. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And guided-missile parts, is that correct? 

Mr. Batpenuorer. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennevy. That is how it can be used as far as the strategic 
uses of that instrument are concerned ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes. 
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Mr. Kennepy. What is the strategic use of a vertical boring mill? 

Mr. Batpennorer. The strategic use of a vertical boring mill, or 
vertical turret lathe,.as you can call it, is used primarily—maybe I 
had better classify it as to sizes—in the 48- to 96-inch range. Such 
a machine is used for the production of jet engine frames; also, guided 
missiles and marine gears for turbines and turbine parts. 

Mr. Kennepy. Before August of 1954, these machines were under 
embargo from 72 inches and above, is that correct ? 

Mr. Batpennorrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that has been changed now to 96 inches? 

Mr. BaLpENHoFER. 96 and above. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is there a strategic use of machines of this type in 
the category of 72 to 96 inches? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Well, yes. Again you get into the turbine 
field, and manufacturing of gears. 

Senator Symineton. Let me get this straight. Do you say it was 
embargoed from 96 inches up and net from 96 inches down ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. Anything 96 inches down, what are you talk- 
ing about, bedplate ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes, bedplate or diameter. 

Senator Symincton. 96 inches down except for very big parts 
that you would work with, press dies and so forth, 96 inches down 
would take care of 90 percent of our machine-shop work, would it not? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes. There are comparatively few machines 
larger than 96-inch diameter. 

Senator Syminoton. That is what I am getting at. Can you 
imagine any shop of any size making any type or character of unit 
out of steel or aluminum or magnesium, anything like airplane arma- 
ment, that would not have at least one boring mill under 96 inches? 

Mr. Batpennorer. It would depend on the type of product. 

Senator Symrneron. Well, you have to drill holes, do you not? 

Mr. BALDENHOFER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And that is in everything you have. If you 
drill it with a single spindle, it takes that much more time. If you 
drill it with a boring mill or a multispindle boring mill, or something 
of that kind, you do it much easier, do you not ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes, but that is not just to drill the hole in the 
piece but also to do some machining or facing of that part at the same 
time. 

Senator Symineron. I understand. I just want to package what 
we are getting at. Let me put the question to you this way: Can you 
imagine any tools that would be more desirable for most armament 
work than good precision boring mills around 72 to 96 inches, or in 
that general field ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. It would depend entirely on the product, again. 

Senator Symrneton. Let us take airplane-armament, because I used 
to run a good many dozen Bullard boring mills on airplane armament. 
I did not know a better way to do it. As I understand, you are say- 
ing that we took boring mills off embargo and that therefore a plant 
that wanted to make, say, gun turrets, for bombers, that would be an 
idealmachine. That I know myself. 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes. That is right. 
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Senator Symrneron. I am trying to get your testimony on it. 

Mr. Bautoennorer. That would be the machine to do the job with. 

Senator Syminoeron. Therefore, on, say, airplane armament, you 
ean find no machine the Communists would rather have from anybody, 
the free world, or anybody else, than, say, a Bullard vertical boring 
mill, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. With that premise, is what you released from 
embargo a machine comparable to a Bullard boring mill under 96 
inches? 

Mr. Bavpennorer. I am sorry I didn’t get your question or the point 
of your question. 

Senator Symineron. I will put it to you this way: That the boring 
mill I know the best is the Bullard. 

Mr. BatpennHore™er. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. Under the decision to take these off embargo, 
you would be releasing a machine that could be a Bullard ? 

Mr. BaLpennorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Is that right? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. And in doing that, you are releasing one of the 
most desirable machines that anybody could possibly want who is 
building war equipment, is that right? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. On this list, Mr. Baldenhofer, is there also a vertical 
turret lathe? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes, there is. It is listed as a vertical turret 
lathe. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is under embargo from 
that correct ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it a fact that a vertical boring mill and a vertical 
turret lathe are the same machine? 

Mr. Baupennorer. I know of no difference between the two. They 
do the same—in fact, they are synonymous. I believe where the—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it a different name for the same instrument ? 

Mr. Bavpennorer. It is a different name for the same instrument. 

Mr. Kennepy. The people who handled these machine tools, the 
individuals who handled them, obviously did not know anything about 
machine tools if they put one instrument and called it a vertical boring 
mill and said from 96 inches and above, and a vertical turret lathe of 
75 inches and above, when it is the same instrument ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is your explanation for that ? 

Mr. Bavpennorrr. I don’t know. I obviously can’t tell you what 
was in the mind of the person or in the minds of the group of people 
who wrote this list up, but the only connection that I can see may 
vossibly be this, that on one hand we have the ordinary turret lathe, 
hamiiapatal turret lathe, where the spindle is in a horizontal plane. 
There are vertical turret lathes in about the same small capacity, in 
the 24- or 30-inch diameter—— 
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Senator Symrneron. But in a turret lathe, you would change the 
chuck, would you not? On a Warner and Swasey No. 3, you would 
turn the chuck ? 

Mr. BaLpENHOFER. You would turn the chuck. 

Senator Symineton. You would not do that on a boring mill, but 
you would do it on a vertical lathe, is that right? 

’ Mr. BatpennHOFER. On a vertical turret lathe, your chuck would be 
in an opposite plane. 

Senator Symineron. That is right. But at the same time, on your 
boring mill, you would not have the same chuck maneuver, would vou! 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes, you could have. 

Senator Symineron. Could you have that, too? 

Mr. Batpennorer. If I understand your definition of a maneuver. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, the two machines are com- 
parable but they are not identical; is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Bautpennorrer. No. I wanted to point out that the way this 
definition of a vertical turret lathe might have come into the picture 
is that a small vertical boring mill does the same type of work as a 
rather large turret lathe, a horizontal turret lathe, for instance, and 
it may be ‘that someone was confused from that st: mdpoint. But a 
small vertical bori ing mill, as such, is just a small vertical boring mill, 
and its same design ‘and oper: ating characteristics are expanded | into a 
72 inch or so and } you have a vertical boring mill. 

Senator Symineron. On a horizontal turret lathe you would work 
bar stock a great deal where you would work something like castings 
on a vertical boring mill; is that right? In a sense they do the same 
job; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is right. But to answer the original ques- 
tion, to my way of thinking there is no difference between a verticle 
turret lathe and a verticle boring mill. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are they identical machines? They are not identi- 
cally the same ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Well, I wouldn’t know where you 

Senator Symineron. They would do identical work but would not 
look exactly the same. 

Mr. Baupennorer. The verticle turret lathe and verticle boring 
mill? 

Senator Symineton. Yes. 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes. You couldn’t tell the difference except for 
the nomenclature referring to size. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then one is embargoed from 75 inches and the 
other is 96 inches; is that correct? 

Mr. Baipennorer. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. In any case, to wrap it up, you could not dream 
in your wildest dreams of anything that you would rather have if you 
wanted to get into production fast on war materials than to get ma- 
chines of this character. That is a fair statement, is it not? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is right; yes. I want to repeat again that, 
as I see it, there is no difference between a verticle turret lathe and a 
verticle boring mill. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about hydraulic and mechanical presses, Mr. 
Baldenhofer ? 
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Mr. BaLpennorer. Well, the hydraulic and mechanical presses over 
a thousand tons are on embargo now. Formerly, at 500 tons and over 
they were. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it correct that a license is needed for over a thou- 
sand tons, while a license is not required for under a thousand tons 

Mr. BALDENHOFER. 

Mr. Kennepy. So now over a thousand tons they need a license, but 
any hydraulic or mechanical press under a thousand tons needs no 
license at all to go behind the Iron Curtain ! 

Mr. Bapenuorer. That is corr ect; yes. 

Senator SyMING yroN. When you say under a thousand tons, what 
would you press in a press that was 990 tons? Just give us an illus- 
tration of the size. 

Mr. BaupenHorer. Up to’a thousand tons you would use a press for 
aircraft fuselage forged parts, shell casings 

Senator Symineron. I think you have answered the point I wanted 
to make. In other words, if you wanted to make an airplane wing, it 
would be a relatively simple matter, although a little more expensive, 
to make it with a 990-ton press and then put the 2 units together on 
some basis. On a temporary basis, you would not have to have a 
press any bigger than that to make prectieally anything, if you wanted 
afterward to weld it; am I correct? 

Mr. Bavpenuorer. If you had a suitable method of joining the 
pieces, that is correct ; yes. 

Senator Symineron. You are talking about something very big 
when you are talking about an airplane wing. That is about as big as 
most anything you press in a production shop. Therefore, what you 
do, if you give them anything under a thousand tons, in effect, you are 
giving them something which is tremendously in demand in any shop 
that makes war material, and you are giving them something that 
would certainly do 90 percent of the average work of a plant. Am 1] 
right on that ¢ 

Mr. Bavpennorer. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the external cylindrical grinding ma- 
chines? What are the strategic uses for that ty pe of machine? 

Mr. BaLpenuorer. Well, if you take the entire ec: ategory of cylin- 
drical grinding machines to include those that go into the big range— 
I am referring now to 16-inch-diameter swing on up to, ‘let’s say, 
72- or 96-inch- diameter swing—you are getting intoa category that is 
very important as supporting equipment for the rolling- mill in- 
dustry, for the grinding of rolling-mill rolls, and also for the main- 
tenance of those Tolls once they are in the mill. 

Some of those rolls are ground straight, where the diameter on the 
rolling diameter is constant throughout its length, or you may get into 
a roll that has a parabolic convex or concave surface. That would 

require a cambering device to be added to that machine. 

While it would be more desirable to put that cambering device into 
the machine originally in its manufacturing, it is not a must. 

Mr. Kennepy. If it has a cambering device, it is embargoed and if 
it doesn’t have the cambering device it can go in; is that correct ? 

Mr. Baupenuorer. That is correct ; ; yes. 
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Mr. Kennepy. But you say the Russians can bring one in and put 
the cambering device on after they had the machine; is that correct? 
Mr. Bavpenuorer. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it is of considerable strategic value to the Soviet 
Union ¢ ; J 

Mr. Biapennorer. Yes. It is my impression—and if we are to be 
cuided by this list for any dependable information—the Soviets would 
like to have rolling-mill equipment, and if they want rolling-mill 
equipment they have to have the supporting equipment to go with it 
or otherwise the rolling mill is no good to them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is there a move on the part of any country to send 
them rolling-mill equipment? Is there a desire on the part of any of 
our allies to send them rolling-mill equipment ? 

Mr. Bautpennorer. Yes. I think England was very desirous of fur- 
nishing such equipment. 

Senator Symineron. Did you say “think”? Do you know? 

Mr. Batpennorer. I would prefer to stay with the word “think.” 

Senator Symineton. Why do you make that differentiation? It is 
pretty important. ; 

Mr. BaLpenuHorER. I have never seen anything actually written that 
would indicate that, but I have certainly heard a lot of discussion. 

Senator Symineron. Between whom ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. Persons in the JOC, in the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

Senator Symineton. And they said that the British wanted to ship 
that type of equipment to Communists ? 

Mr. Riaueemniak That is right; yes. 

Senator Symineton. They told you that in JOC, is that it? 

Mr. BaupEnHOFER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. The Commerce people? 

Mr. BAtpenHoreR. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. How did they know that was true? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That I cannot answer for you, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. That is just what they told you; is that right? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is right. 

Senator Symrincron. Based on what you said about presses, and 
what Mr. Kennedy has brought out about the boring mills and the 
precision boring machines, and the presses, all you do is cut 
metal and turn it. What we have really done in recent months is to 
agree to ship modern machine shops to the Communists which they 
could use entirely on their own decision to either make more bath tubs 
or more war merkinds ;isthat right? 

Mr. Barpennorer. Yes. You see, I really know of no machine tool 
built today that will only do war material and that can’t be used on 
peacetime material, or vice versa. 

_ Senator Symineron. Except strictly a unipurpose machine for build- 
ing something like a cartridge or something like that. 

Mr. Batpennorer. Perhaps, yes. But any of the machines we have 
been discussing here to date could be brought in on the basis of peace- 
time production and readily converted into wartime production with- 
out any major change. 

Senator Symrneton. Let me ask this question: We heard that one 
of the arguments that the British put up when they wanted to get this 
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stuff was that the Communists already had enough material, and you 
have-to have metals to work the machinery, for their war machine, and 
we would be only improving the standards of living of the poor Com- 
munists if we shipped them those additional metals. 

But the truth is that they could use these machines to improve their 
standard of living with the additional metals and they could also use 
these machines with the metals that they already have; could they not? 

Mr. Baupennorrr. That is right. It is just exactly the same as we 
did here in this country when a war broke out. We immediately took 
the machine tools that we had and put them into production making 
war materials. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was the difliculty that arose in keeping these items 
from the Communists the argument that they could be used for peace- 
ful purposes as well as war purposes ¢ 

Mr. Batpenuorer. That subjectwas discussed at length in the JOC 
meeting that I attended ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it is difficult to prove or to show that these ma- 
chines could be used only for war purposes? Is that one of the prob- 
lems that you came up against ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes. Actually, I don’t think you can prove 
that at all. 

Mr. Kennepy. Therefore, that is why so many of these machine 
tools were taken off the list? Wasn’t that a part of the criteria that 
you had to meet ? 

Mr. Batprenuorer. If the machine could be used for peaceful pur- 
poses, then there was no strategic condition to be watched. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that they took these large machines off the em- 
bargo list because you couldn’t prove or couldn’t show that they could 
be used only for making war machines; is that correct ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes. That was the basis on which they were 
removed: however, I did not see any written documents to this effect. 

Senator Symineton. Actually, you would be doing the Communists 
a much greater favor by shipping them a general-purpose machine 
than you would be by shipping them a uni-purpose machine. Am I 
right on that? In other words, if they had a machine they could 
use any way they wanted, they were in better shape than if they got 
a machine they could only use one way. 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. Would that be a fair statement? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That would be a fair statement. 

Senator Symrneton. You said something about there being a discus- 
sion in JOC about this question that Mr. Kennedy brings up. What 
kind of discussion was it ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. I don’t understand what you mean by what kind. 

Senator Symineton. Well, was somebody for shipping them and 
somebody against shipping them in the Departments ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. What Department was against shipping them ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Against shipping ? 

Senator Symrneton. Against shipping. 

Mr. Batpennorer. The Bureau of Foreign Commerce, myself, 
representini Metal Working Equipment Division of BDSA. T be- 
lieve also one representative from Defense Department was against it. 
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Senator Symineton. Was there more than one representative from 
Defense there ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. I don’t know. 

Senator Symineron. So far as you know, all the members of the 
Defense Department were against shipping them ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. I will say one member. Whether he was alone 
or more than that, I don’t know. 

Senator Symineton. What departments of our Government were 
for shipping them ¢ 

Mr. BaLpenuorer. The State Department. 

Senator Symineron. The State Department was in favor of ship- 
ping these machine shops or these tools and machine shops to the 
Communists 4 

Mr. BaLpennorer. Yes, sir. They stated that they had no strategic 
value, and also that they were machines that could be used for peace- 
ful purposes. Therefore, they saw no harm in shipping them to the 
Soviet bloc. 

Senator Symineron. Was that the formal representative of the 
State Department on JOC ¢ 

Mr. BaLpENHOFER. I understand he was; yes. 

Senator Symineron. And had he had any experience in machine- 
shop practice that you knew about ? 

Mr. Baupennorer. From the types of discussion, I would say he 
has not had any experience in machine shop. 

Senator Symrineron. Who was this gentleman? 

Mr. Batpennorer. I do not know. There were about 15 representa- 
tives in the meeting. I got in only in time to present my remarks, 
and then left shortly thereafter. 

Senator Symineton. Did you take minutes in these meetings ? 

Mr. Bavpennorer. Did I? 

Senator Symrneton. No. Were there minutes taken? Was there 
anybody there taking down what was being said ? 

Mr. BatpenHOoFER. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Then if we had the minutes of the meeting, 
we would find out who was recommending against shipping this stuff 
and who was in favor of it; would we uot? 

Mr. BaLDENHOFER. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Can you remember the date of that meeting? 

Mr. Batpennorer. No; that date is not available to me right now. 
That is, I think, part of the Commers Department’s information 
which is no longer available to me. 

The Cuarrman. I did not know whether you recalled the date, the 
particular date. I understand you had only been before it one time; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Pardon? 

The CHarrman. You were only before the Joint Operating Com- 
liittee one time? 

Mr. Patpennorer. That is correct. And as I recall it, it was either 
in April or May of 1955. 

The Cuarrman. I wondered if you recalled the date. Since you 
were there only one time, you might have recalled it. 

Mr. Batpenmorer. No. 
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The Cuamman. If you could, if we could get the date of the 
meeting, that would help us identify the particular minutes that we 
would like to have. 

Mr. Baupennorer. I made rather complete notes of the meeting, 
of my phase of it, but those were classified at that time, and put into 
the-—— 

The Cuarmrman. You turned your notes in? 

Mr. Batpenuorer. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, your notes that sustained your 
position with reference to opposing the decontrol of these machines, 
those notes were turned in and were made available to the JOC 
as part of their files? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Symineron. Just one more series of questions is all I 
have. If we send them all these machine tools, they would like, 
no doubt, to have 10 good gun turrets from us or a hundred, but if 
they have the materials and we send them the machine tools, that would 
be far better than giving them a thousand turrets, would it not? That 
is, if they have the metals? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Very much so. It would be much better to give 
them the planes, the ammunition, yes, even give them the guided 
missiles. Those things will come back to us once. But these machine 
tools will get to the Soviet bloc and they will be making or they can 
make war materials on those machines from here on. 

They can take those same machine tools and make other machine 
tools that will, in course, produce more war-making materials. 

‘The Cuatrman. In other words, your point on that is that we would 
be doing ourselves possibly less harm, the free world less harm, by 
supplying them, actually supplying them, the guns and ammunition 
rather than to provide them with the tools with which to make guns? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. The average age of a tool, if properly cared 
for, is around 16 years, or 12 years anyway. 

Mr. Batoennorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Therefore, you are giving them something 
that, if they have the metals, they can build the stuff for years and 
years. 
~ Mr. Batpennorer. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. Your point is that if you send them the ma- 
chines, they can build missiles for years and years and years, but if you 
send them missiles, they can only use them once. 

Mr. Batoennorer. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about dynamic balancing machines? Do they 
have a strategic value? They were taken off the list. 

Mr. Batpennorer. They have a very definite strategic value in this 
way. A dynamic balancing machine serves the purpose of balancing a 
rotating member of a unit, such as an electric motor or the rotating 
unit of a turbine or of a guided missile or of a gyro. They usually 
revolve at high speeds, in terms of thousands of revolutions per min- 
ute. If those rotating members are not very accurately balanced 
they will run, as we call it, out of balance. They will run rough, even 
to the point where they will disintegrate the machine that they are in, 
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or so rough that they will disturb the accuracy of the control that 
goes with it. 

As an example, in guided missiles, there are a lot of controls, obvi- 
ously, within that guided missile. If this motor runs out of balance, 
it will throw the guided missile off its course, because of the roughness. 

One peculiar point on that is the fact that a dynamic balancing ma- 
chine is an absolute must in the production of high cycle spindles for 
internal grinding machines, and yet internal grinding machines with 
high cy cle spindles are on the embargo list. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are on the embargo list # 

Mr. BaLpENHOFER. They are on the embargo list, which, again, 
makes the list very inconsistent. 

You are giving them the tools with which to make these machines 
that we say are very important, strategically, such as an internal 
grinder with a high cycle spindle on it. 

Senator Symrneron. Let me ask you this question: Based on 
normal machine-shop tolerances, whatever they are, plus or minus 
005, what you are really saying is that if you had to, released from 
embargo, if you wanted to make the average piece of normal size, 
that they released from embargo everything that you would need, 
when you get down to it, in order to build the product. Is that a fair 
statement ? 

Mr. BatpeNHorER. Would you repeat that again ? 

Senator Symrneron. What you are really saying is that if you 
Wiese this embargo business carefully, worked on what had been 
released from embargo, if you wanted to make the average piece of 
war equipment and even to close tolerances, that they have released, 
in effect, everything that is necessary. Is that too broad? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Frankly, I think the list is not particularly 
worth the paper it is written on, if you want to bypass it. 

Senator Symrxeron. In other w ords, if they want to manipulate the 
way that they set their shops up, they have everything off the embargo 
list that they need, even if they wanted to get it all from us and not 
produce any machines themslves, i is that your opinion ? 

Mr. Baupennorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symmneron. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. These dynamic balancing machines are used for the 
production of jet engines, is that correct ? 

Mr. Bapennorer. Jet. engines is one phase. 

Mr. Kennepy. Guided missiles? 

Mr. BaupEnHorFER. Guided missile engines, gyros, radar control, 
and in the larger sizes you get into turbine, the rotating member of 
marine and stationary turbines, diesel engine crankshafts. Yes, even 
locomotive axles are dynamically balanced today, as well as electric 
motors that are used for accurate work, or where vibration is of ut- 
most importance to eliminate. 

Mr. Kennepy. These are absolutely indispensable as far as making 
this type of war equipment, is that correct ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is right, in the present day type of design 
that we have, everything seems to be running faster and faster. The 
dynamic balancing racine becomes more and more important, 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the surface grinding machines which 
were under 24 inches and which were taken off the list ? 
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Are they strategically important ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes, they are. That happens to hit right home, 
because that happens to be our company’s business. But aside from 
the large size of grinding machines, the range from 6 up to 24 inches 
in width is much more strategic than over 24 inches, that over 24 inches 
in width there are comparatively few operations that 1 am acquainted 
with on war materials requiring such a machine. Yes, they are used 
for supporting equipment in toolrooms, for grinding dies and so 
forth. But when it comes to producing strategic parts, war materials, 
then it falls in the category below 24 inch rather than above. They 
are used for producing jet engine parts, guided missiles, radar, gyro 
parts, and so forth, as well as diesel engine, fuel pump manufacturing 
and so forth. 

Senator Symineron. There has been a little disagreement around 
this town about what the Communists were doing. Fortunately, they 
are kind enough every now and then to show us some of it, so it re- 
duces the degree of the differences. We somewhat simplify their 
problem for them, do we not, if we ship them our latest type machine 
tools in heavy quantities ¢ 

Mr. Bavpenuorer. From the standpoint of duplication, Senator ¢ 

Senator SymMineron. Yes. 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes, very definitely. As an example, the record 
shows that the Soviet bloc today is producing more graduate engineers 
than the United States, and they are recognized as being Sa engi- 
neers, too. So, having a sample of the latest, most modern machine 
tool, they certainly can tear it down and analyze it and reproduce it. 

Senator Symineron. We noticed in the days just before World War 
II, the 10 or 15 years prior to that, that the Japanese would always 
order one or two of each new model that came out. Apparently that 
is what these people plan also, is it not, as you see it ? 

Mr. BaLpENHOFER. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. And then they can make as many more of them 
as they want? 

Mr. Bautpennorer. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. So the volume in dollars of trade in machine tools 
is not so important as the type of machine tools that are being sent; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. The type of tools, that is the important. thing, 
because they never would expect to continue to buy their supplies from 
us. They may not have the dollar value or the dollar volume in their 
country with which they could buy these tools from us. They cer- 
tainly will buy these a copy them, and we see them on the market 
today in some of the trade fairs that I have been in already. I have 
seen Russian and the satellite countries’ duplication of our machine 
tools to the point that if the name weren’t on them, it would be awfully 
hard to distinguish between the American manufactured machine 
and the Soviet bloc machine. 

(At this point, Senator Symington left the committee hearing 
room. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it also true that the deliveries on these machine 
tools will, for the most part, even though the agreement to take them 
off was made in August 1954, perhaps not be delivered until this year, 
1956 and 1957, beeause it takes such a long period of time to make 
them, to manufacture them ? 
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Mr. Batpennorer. That is right. And the larger the tool the more 
true that becomes. we 

Mr. Kennepy. Getting back to the horizontal boring and drilling 
machines, these 8-inch bar capacity jobs, normal lead time on those 
certainly is in the range of 16 to 24 months. So orders placed last 
vear, in 1955, probably wouldn’t be shipped until late 1956 or 1957. 
* The Cuamman. The Chair has just observed that—Proceed. _ 

(At this point, Senator Symington entered the committee hearing 
room. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. You made an examination from the list that Mr. 
Duffy has given you, which he has gotten from unclassified sources- 
would an examination of that list show any other machine tools that 
had been removed to which you would object or feel strongly about ? 

Mr. BaLpennorer. Yes, there are quite a few others on the list 
that could be examined in the same way as we have done up to this 
point, and you would come up with about the same answers. _ 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you give 2 or 3 examples of that, of those 
types of machines ? 

Mr. BaLpennorer. Lathes, as an example, for turning the jet en- 
gine disc. The disc is the large, rotating member that carries the 
blades which, in turn, the hot gases hit and give it the rotation. The 
lathes that turn that disc now are listed on embargo. However, the 
lathes that were put on that list back in 1954 are the type of machine 
that will machine one side of the disc first and then later on machine 
the other side. In other words, you can’t do it simultaneously. 

The result is that the disc deforms from one machining operation 
to the other. Today, there is a new-type machine—— 

Senator Symineron. I beg your pardon. Would you start over? 
I did not hear you. 

Mr. Bavpenuorer. I was discussing the type of lathe for perform- 
ing a turning operation on the jet engine disc, and the dise is the ro- 
tating member carrying the blades or buckets, as you may be ac- 
quainted with, and the hot gases hit the buckets which gives the 
turning effect to the rotating member of the jet engine. 

That dise has been a very mean thing to make for many, many years, 
because the present lathes would machine it on one side and then you 
would have to turn the piece around and machine the second side. 
During that time, you would get deformation of the entire disc, and 
the dise would not be accurate. 

Today there is a machine or several machines now, developed in 
the United States, which will turn that dise on both sides simulta- 
neously, much faster, of course, and eliminates the deformation. 

I see no evidence on the list at all that would prohibit that machine 
from being shipped to the Soviet bloc. It could be defined as some 
other operation. It is another principle of turning, and, therefore, 
the list doesn’t cover it. 

Senator Symineron. I want to repeat to be sure that I understand. 
Actually, based on what they could get off the nonembargoed list, they 
could tool up and build with the knowledge that we are agreeing to 
send them the most modern-type machine shop to build the most mod- 
ern-type war equipment; is that correct? 

Mr. BaLpennorer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Symmnaron. And what we have done, therefore, is give 
them all the brains and all the resources of all the machine-tool com- 
panies of the free world, to the best of your knowledge? 

Mr. Batpenuorer. That is correct. 

Senator Symincron. And in return for that, as I understand it— 
you probably do not know about this—we have gotten butter, cotton 
and corn, these countries ¢ 

Mr. Batpenuorer. Have gotten back from Russia ? 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 

Mr. Batpennorer. I think we have too much butter already, 
don’t we? ‘ 

Senator Symineron. I will withdraw the question. 

Mr. Kennepy. This lathe that you were talking about is a new, 
modern lathe; is that correct ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it does this process far better than the old 
lathe ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the old lathe is on the list ? 

Mr. BaLpennorer. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And this new, modern lathe, which does both sides 
at the same time is not on the list ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. There is no indication of it being on the list; 
that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is your feeling generally about sending any 
kind of machine tools, Mr. Baldenhofer? Would there be some ma- 
chine tools that you would allow to be sent? 

Mr. Batpennorer. There may be some, but they would be very few. 
I feel very jealous of the type of machine tool that is made here in 
the United States, and the 15 friendly countries that are involved in 
this project. 

Mr. Kennepy. You would not allow those machine tools to be sent 
behind the Iron Curtain ? 

Mr. Bavpennorer. No, sir. It is well recognized that the best 
machine tools are made in the 15 friendly countries, and they, by 
far, excel any Soviet bloc tools that I have ever seen, and that is the 
same reaction that has been brought back by many industrialists who 
have been in similar positions to view these machines as I have. 

Mr. Kennepy. and me machine tools that you have discussed— 
have you any other examples that you would want to draw to the 
attention of the committee? 

Mr. Baupennorer. Well, of course, there are a lot of loopholes in 
this list. 

Mr. Kennepy. A lot of what? 

Mr. BatpenHoOreER. A lot of loopholes in this list. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you give us some examples of that ? 

Mr. Bavpennorer. Well, just as a rough check, there are about 14 
on this list. If you would care to, I would be glad to go over some 
of them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you, please? 

Mr. Batpennorer. The first one we touched upon was the fact of 
the difference between a vertical turret lathe and a vertical boring 
mill. The next one that is very evident is a die-sinking machine, which 
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is on the quantative control list. And also a profiling milling ma- 
chine. For all intents and purposes, again, they are the same machines. 
Also, there is a bed-type milling machine, in a rather large size, 20 
inches wide and over, and by 48 inches in length or over. 

Those machines could get into sizes up to 15 or 20 feet long. Those 
machines with very little changes on the part of the Soviet bloc could 
be converted into spar millers, and yet spar millers are on the embargo 
list. That is just another example of how you can get around this 
list without any difficulty. 

The Cuarrman. That prompts me to ask, is there anything on the 
embargo list now that they cannot take these tools that are decon- 
trolled and make whatever they want? 

Mr. Batpennorer. I have not examined the list from that stand- 
point, Mr. Chairman, but certainly the majority of them are in that 
category. 

The CuamMan, They can make many of them, at least. 

Mr. BaLpENHOFER. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Many of those that are embargoed by what they 
are getting, they can produce many of them themselves ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. So it would be just about as well if we embargoed 
the whole works, insofar as keeping them from getting the advantage 
of them. 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes. 

(Present in the hearing room, Senators McClellan (chairman), 
and Symington.) 

The CHarrmMan. Because this time they can get practically all, 
embargo or no embargo, by reason of those they have decontrolled. 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And that they are able to procure. 

Mr. Bautpennorer. That is right. 

Here is one interesting example of the condition we have just been 
talking about, but in reverse. 

Deep hole drilling machines are embargoed and yet there is nothing 
secret or strategic or peculiar about a deep hole drilling machine that 
anyone can’t make. 

A deep-hole drilling machine is merely an adaptation of an ordinary 
drilling machine with an additional cycle to it. You can even do it by 
hand if you want it and you make it a deep-hole drilling machine. 

The Cuatrman. Yet it is embargoed ? 

Senator Symineron. Are radial drills embargoed ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. No; they are deleted in full. 

Senator Symineron. I would a thousand times rather have a good 
radial drill than a deep-hole drilling machine. 

Mr. Baupenuorer. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. They have controlled the stuff the Commu- 
nists would not want and they have decontrolled the stuff they would 
want. 

Mr. Batpennorrr. You can infer that’ from these examples; yes. 

The Cuarrman. I must ask, then, since you gave advice and counsel 
on this to the Joint Operating Committee, obviously they did not pay 
~ attention to your recommendations at all; is that correct ? 

Mr. Baupennorer. Apparently not. I see no evidence where the 
suggestions were taken seriously. 
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The Cuamman. You see no evidence there of their having been 
taken seriously / 

Mr. BaLpENHOoFER. No, sir. ' 

Senator Symineron. Did you notice anybody in the discussion 
except yourself that knew anything about the subject that you were 
talking about, namely, machine tools ! 

Mr. Baupenuorer. Yes, at least one man from the Defense 
Department. ‘ | 

Senator Symineron. He knew something about machine tools? 

Mr. BaLpeNHorFER. Yes; very capable. 

The CuarmMan. Who was he? 

Mr. Batpennorer. John Williams. 

Senator Symineron. Were you and he in agreement ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. Definitely. 

Senator Symineron. That you should not send these things to the 
Communists ¢ 

Mr. BaLtpennorer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have any other examples on which you would 
like to testify ¢ 

Mr. BaLtpennorer. Yes; there isone. The list calls for “gear-tooth 
grinding machines except those of a nongenrating type.” 

Now, most gear-tooth grinding machines are of the generating type. 
They are faster, more accurate in general cases than any other type. 

But there exists at times a type of gear tooth that you cannot use a 
generating-type grinder on, and you must have a nongenerating type. 

As a matter of fact, I have a photograph of such a gear required 
on some of our aircraft engines today where the only way you can 
make these gear is by employing a nongenerating gear-tooth grinder. 

The CuarrMan. Yet they were decontrolled ¢ 

Mr. BaLpennorer. The nongenerating type / 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. BAaLpennorer. Yes, they are decontrolled. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are there any other items? 

Mr. BaLpennorer. Do you want to see the photograph ? 

The Cuamman. If you have it there, leave it with the clerk and we 
will make it exhibit 9. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit 9” and may be 
found in the files of the subcommittee.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Are there any other items you would want to touch 
on‘ I know you can’t get through them all, but is there anything 
of particular importance that you would want to draw to the atten- 
tion of the committee ? 

Mr. Batpennorer, Yes, sir; there are two here, perhaps, that 
should be touched upon. 

One is listed as broaching machines, deleting entirely broaching, 
but embargo on external surface broaching machines. 

Getting back to this manufacturing of the jet engine disk that 
we talked about a few minutes ago, it requires that a certain form 
be broached into the periphery of that disk in order to insert the 
blades or buckets against which the hot gases go into. 

Now, the only way to get that particular form into that disk is by 
broaching. It would not necessarily have to be done on an internal 
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broaching machine. You don’t have to have an external broaching 
machine. 

You could do it on a special broaching machine. 

As a matter of fact, that is the way most of them are made today. 
Yet there is no provision in the list to cover that which is a very 
-trategic operation in the production of jet engines today. 

Another one that I think I might touch on is in regard to “metal 
working presses except hand powered and specially fabricated parts, 
ind so forth, except forging presses. 

Senator Symrneron. Let me get this straight. You say a metal 
working press except hand powered ? 

Mr. Barpennorer. Yes. 

Senator Symrineron. In other words, you take off the embargo 
everything but a hand-powered press? 

Mr. Barpennorer. No. You embargo metal working presses. You 
do not embargo hand-operated presses, such as a press brake or a shear 
-uch as the ordinary tinners use. 

Senator Symrneton. You are talking about a mechanical press 
now; is that right? How do you get this together with the hydraulic 
press, in respect to the testimony you gave a few minutes ago? 

Mr. Barpennorer. The list does not limit it to hydr aulic or me- 
chanical. It just gives it a broad brush, the metal working press. 

Senator Symincron. Metal working presses are embargoed ? 

(At this point Senator Ervin entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Batpennorer. With this limitation on it, “Special mac hinery 
for the working and forming of sheet, plate, or extursions for aircraft.’ 

In other words, you could have a press that would do any kind of 
work and you would not have to define it necessarily. That would 
be one thing. 

But if you added the two words “for aircraft” to that description, 
then it is embargoed. 

If you leave the two words “for aircraft” off it, it is not embargoed. 

Senator Symrneton. In other words, if you ship them a press ‘that 
is is specific ally designed for aircraft, but you do not say it is specifically 
designed for aircraft in your bill of lading anywhere, or your invoice, 
then you can still ship it? 

Mr. Barpennorer. You can still ship it. 

Senator Symrneron. Or you could say a press for pressing canary 
birds, it would be not aircraft and it w routd go through? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. Who put that rule in? 

Mr. Batpenrorer. I don’t know. 

Senator Symrnaton. Where was that done? Was it done in this 
country ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. This is a copy of the British list which is public 
property. 

Senator Syminetron. Again I want to be sure that we understand 
each other. 

Actually it appears that everything that they would not want to 
build war materials with from the standpoint of a machine shop 
has been embargoed and everything that they would to build war 
materials with on the basis of these rules has been released from 

embargo; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Batpennorer. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. Let me ask you, as one citizen to another: 
How do you feel about this at the same time they have taken the heavy 
cuts each year in our Military Establishment over here? 

Mr. Bavpennorer. I am certainly against any cuts in our aircraft 
or war program that deals with development of new ideas or new 
products. 

The question of whether we should produce thousands of planes 
versus 100 new design planes, is something I could not touch on. 

Senator Symrneton. So you leave that up to a military decision? 

Mr. Bavpennorer. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. In any case, it looks funny that we spend bil- 
lions of dollars less in 1956 than in 1955 and billions of dollars less on 
our own defense in 1955 than in 1954, at the same time we approve 
giving them machinery that will make it possible for them to spend 
a great deal more of their product in making war machines. 

Joes that not seem paradoxical to you? L 

Mr. Baupennorer. That is right, especially when the billions of 
dollars would be for new development of defense materials. 

Senator Symineron. If you are being taxed in order to defend this 
country and we are utilizing your tax money to help countries that 
are in turn helping to build up the Communist war machine, you are 
being taxed to destroy yourself, ultimately, are you not? 

Mr. Bavpennorer. That is right, and I have violently objected to it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are there any other matters that you want to discuss ? 

Mr. Batpenuorer. I think that covers it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you have any suggestions or recommendations 
that could be followed as to procedure in dealing with machine tools 
and the embargo to the Soviet bloc? 

Mr. Batpennorer. It would seem better to put all machine tools 
and new developments on the embargo list automatically and imme- 
diately and then if the occasion arises where they must be bargained 
from that position, do it at that time. It would put the negotiating 
team in a much better position to negotiate downward—I am talking 
abou the United States negotiating team—would put them in a much 
better position to negotiate downward than to negotiate upward. 

Senator Syminetron. Let me ask you one more question here: The 
Congress gets a request for foreign aid and we put up so much money 
to help keep the United States secure. We agree that other countries 
can utilize the production of their factories to send these war mate- 
rials and war machines to the Communists. 

We also agree that our plants in this country cannot. Therefore, 
would you not say that we are indirectly sending foreign aid to Com- 
munist countries / 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes; that is very obvious. 

Senator Symincton. There could not be anything illogical about 
that reasoning, could there ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. No; I think that is very obvious. 

The Carman. Are there any further questions ! 

Does the witness have anything further he would like to state to 
the committee ? 

I am sure we have tried to get all the facts and all the information, 
but we may have overlooked something. 
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As a citizen, if you feel there is something else that you should 
tell us that you may know we will be very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Batpennorer. There is one other point. That is classifying 
machine tools by a cutoff point. I am referring to this case of saying 
“A press a thousand tons and over is embargoed and less than a thou- 
sand is not.” 

In the case of lathes, for instance, 18-inch swing and over are em- 
bargoed and less than 18 are not. I think that is a very unfortunate 
and unrealistic way to approach this problem because, taking the case 
of an 18-inch-diameter lathe, you can make a machine that will swing 
17.999 and call it that, yet it does not fall under the embargo. 

But that machine will perform each and every operation that an 
18-inch lathe will. 

Therefore, there is no rhyme or reason to it. In the case of hori- 
zontal boring mills we talk about an 8-inch-diameter machine being 
ina certain category, yet anyone can make a 7.990 machine and qualify, 
yet it is the same machine as the 8-inch machine. 

’ The CuatrMan. Does the same work ? 

Mr. Baupennorer. That is right. It is not a realistic way to 
approach the problem if you really want to solve it. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Baldenhofer, before the so-called Geneva 
Conference, or just afterward, Mr. Bulganin made a speech in which 
he said that practically the only thing they were worried about was 
their shortage of machine tools. 

Do you not think it is very gracious of us to help him solve that 
problem ¢ 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes; I read part of that. 

Senator Symrneron. You read that? 

Mr. Batpenuorer. Yes; I saw that particular remark. 

Senator Symrneton. Do you think that has anything to do with 
the recent activities of the Communists notifying us not to send any 
troops to the Middle East ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. I would certainly suspicion it; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. In other words, you do not think they have 
shown proper appreciation of our generosity and sympathy with their 
lack of machine tools? 

Mr. Batpennorer. As a private citizen I would certainly not trust 
them. 

The Cuamman. Is there anything further ? 

Mr. Kennepy. You covered the point about the fact that in the case 
of new engines, new types of machines, it takes a period of time to 
get them on the list and, therefore, they are free to be sent to the Soviet 
Union until they get on the embargo list ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is right. 

As an example, we might cite the radial drill case where all radial 
drills are deleted from the list and they are free to go into Soviet bloc. 
Now, let us assume that they are not strategic. 

I won’t subscribe to that, but let us for the moment assume that they 
are not strategic. 

By the addition of new developments which have recently been 
made, both here in the United States and England and West Germany, 
certain additions can be made to that machine which makes it quite 
automatic in that it will set its feed and speed automatically by a 
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punch-card system which would make the machine much more pro- 
ductive than it is today and require a less-skilled operator. 

There is no provision in our present setup that will keep that type 
of machine with its attachments from going to the Soviet bloc today. 

Mr. Kennepy. What if somebody felt it was strategic, how long a 
veriod of time would it be free to go to the Soviet bloc before it would 
be mut on the embargo list? Would it be approximately 6 months? 

Mr. BatpenHorer. I don’t know that I am qualified to answer that 
for you, but it is certainly long because it would be long enough that 
the bloc could get one or more machines as a sample and from there on 
they are in, they can go. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long did it take to invent and perfect some of 
these machines? Does it not take 3 to 5 years to perfect machine 
tools? 

Mr. Batpennorer. New attachments or new machine tools? 

Mr. Kennepy. New machine tools, or new attachments ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That varies all over the map. There are cases 
where new machine tools, new designs, have been perfected and mar- 
keted in a matter of a year, and there are some that are 10 years 
in the mill and still have not been perfected. 

Mr. Kennepy. By sending even one or two of these machines be- 
hind the Iron Curtain you are giving the Soviet bloc the advantage of 
all the work and inventive genius that went into perfecting that ma- 
chine. 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is another difficulty, or problem, with which 
you are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Batpenuorer. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Could I ask one more question here? 

As IL understand it, our allies got back some cotton and corn and but- 
ter and gold. Do you not think as long as we have quite a little cotton, 
corn, and butter, instead of their giving the priceless know-how of our 
machine shops to the Communists, it would be a good idea to ship 
our own cotton, corn, and butter to these countries ? 

Mr. Batpenuorer. I think it would certainly be much better. 

Senator Symrneton. From the standpoint of our security, it would 
be better just to ship them a little more gold, too, do you not think so? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That is right, or even getting back to the other 
point, even if necessary give them ammunition and other products. 
If they are going to shoot them, all right, let them shoot them and it 
will be over. But let us not give them 

Senator Symrveton. Every time that some people in the adminis- 
tration talk they bemoan the surplus and they say the surpluses are 
the thing that is ruining the farmer, the prices that the farmers get. 

Is it not strange that we are worried about those surpluses in re- 
spect to our own farmers, at the same time helping the Caiineninte, 
not only hurt our farmers, but hurt our entire country by aiding their 
war machine? 

Mr. Batpennorer. That certainly seems logical. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. In other words, if we could work out a little 
Brannan plan of some kind with our allies it would be better than their 
shipping some machine shops to the Communists to build the bombs 
that some people think they might get angry enough to use against us? 
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Mr. BatpeNnHorer. You are getting me into an agricultural ques- 
tion, which I certainly don’t know anything about, but I do know that 
it is a grave mistake to give them any kind or part of this machine- 
tool know-how. 

Senator Symineron. I am not asking you to go on the farm with 
me, I am asking would you not rather have us ship our agricultural 
surpluses to them directly instead of letting some of our allies ship 
all the machine tools to them and get agricultural products back 
that we already have heavy surpluses of here ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. I thoroughly agree with you on that, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. All right, thank you very much. You have been 
quite helpful to the committee, sir. We appreciate your testimony 
and your willingness to come here and cooperate and give us the bene- 
fit of your knowledge of this subject. 

Mr. Batpenuorer. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair would make this statement: We had 
planned to hear a witness from the Defense Department this after- 
noon. I think some reference was made to it in the course of the hear- 
ings this mormning, that we were unable to ascertain at that time 
whether the Defense Department would make the witness available or 
not. 

I checked at noon and again I was unable to get definite informa- 
tion as to whether the witness would be available. He is not pres- 
ent, I am advised. 

Therefore, we cannot proceed further this afternoon, but the Chair 
will say that if the witness is not made available, the committee will 
undertake to procure his attendance by legal means if we think it is 
advisable to the committee. 

Senator Symineton. Is it in order for a member of the committee 
to ask a question of the Chair ? 

The CuarrmMan. Certainly. 

Senator Symineton. With that accepted promise from my gracious 
chairman, based on the testimony today, is it not logical that the 
Defense Department would be somewhat hesitant in sending a witness 
over here ¢ 

The CuatrmMan. Well, it is not a question of their hesitating. I am 
not concerned about their hesitating. I want the witness. I think 
possibly there is already evidence of some reluctance on the part of 
agencies of the executive branch of the Government to cooperate with 
us, but I meant what I said this morning, if this committee has the 
power to procure the attendance of witnesses that the committee feels 
it needs, it has the power to get the information that should be made 
available to the committee, that power will be exercised and we will get 
them. We will do our best to proceed with these hearings, hoping that 
there will be no obstruction or roadblock in the way. 

But if there are, wherever we can do so, we are going to remove them 
and proceed. 

I do not know how to express it any differently. 

Senator Symrneron. In defense of the Defense Department I think 
it should be noted that the witness has stated that the one person he is 
sure of supported his position against shipping these machine shops 
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to the Communists, was the representative of the Department of De- 
fense. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. I was not aware of who was going to appear 

Senator Symineron. No; but I am saying, you testified, as I under- 
stood it, that the one person in JOC ‘that you remember for sure 
agreed with you in not shipping these machine shops—that is what 
we are talking about, not the machine tools—was the representative 
of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Batpenuorer. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. Did you not say that the Department of Com- 
merce, too, agreed with you ? 

Mr. Barpennorer. The Department of Commerce supported my 
position, and the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

Senator Syanneron. How did you run this thing—on a vote—or 
who made the decision to ship them in that Committee while you 
were there / 

Mr. Batpennorer. There was not a decision or vote taken at that 
time. 

Senator Symincron. But there was a Department of Defense repre- 
sentative who opposed doing this? 

Mr. BaLpENHOFER. Yes. 

The CHarrman. The witness that we expected to follow you this 
afternoon on the witness stand was the gentleman to whom you 
referred as being the technician there representing the Defense De- 
partment, whom you say took the same position as you, who, I under- 
stand, is quite an experienced man in this field. 

Mr. BALDENHOFER. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You said he knew what he was talking about ? 

Mr. Batpennorer. Yes; he knew what he was talking about. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Thank you very much. 

The committee will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Present in the hearing room: Senators McClellan (chairman), 
Symington, and Ervin.) 

(Thereupon, at 3:40 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m. Thursday, February 16, 1956.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1956 


Unrrep STaTEs SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 41, 


agreed to February 21, 195 Dy and Senate Resolution 202, agreed to 


February 1, 1956, in room 357 of the Senate Office Building, ‘Senator 


John L. McClellan (chairman) presiding. 


Present: Senator John L. McClellan, chairman, Democrat, Arkan- 
sas; Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri; Senator Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr., Democrat, North Carolina; Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
Republican, Wisconsin ; Senator George H. Bender, Republican, Ohio. 

Also present: Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel to the subcommit- 
tee; James N. Juliana, chief counsel to the minority; Jerome S. Adler- 
man, assistant counsel; LaVern J. Duffy, investigator; Ruth Y. Watt, 
chief clerk. 

The CoatrrmMan. The committee will be in order. 

(Members of the subcommittee present at the time of the convening 
of the hearing were Senators McClellan and Ervin.) 

The CHarmman. On yesterday, when these hearings started, there 
were some problems between the committee and agencies of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government that had not been resolved. Subse- 
quently, I think I can state this morning that most of those problems 
have been resolved and it is now anticipated that this hearing can pro- 
ceed to its full and proper objective with the cooperation of the 
agencies of Government that are involved in the subject of the inquiry. 

We trust that is the situation, and that we are not mistaken about it. 
Therefore, we shall proceed and expedite the hearings as much as it 
is possible to do so, taking into account the work that has to be done 
outside of a public hearing. 

Mr. Counsel, if you will call your next witness, we will proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. John Williams. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Williams, will you be sworn, please, sir? You 
do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this Senate 
Investigating Subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the tr uth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Wir1aMs. I do. 


The CHArRMAN. Please have a seat. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOHN H. WILLIAMS (ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT M. 
PENNOYER, OF THE OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE) 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Williams, will you state your name and your 
place of residence and your present occupation or position of employ- 
ment, please, sir ¢ 

Mr. WituiaMs. John H. Williams, Amissville, Va., Chief of the 
Production Equipment Branch in the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Supply and Logistics. 

The CHarrman. I thik that you already know the rules of the 
committee. You have appeared before this subcommittee in executive 
session previously on this same subject of inquiry; have you not? 

Mr. Wiit1aMs. I have. 

The Cuamrman. I see sitting by you an attorney, Mr. Pennoyer. 
Does he represent you as your attorney, or is he here representing 
the Department in which you work ? 

Mr. Wiutu1aMs. He is from the General Counsel’s Office of the 
Department of Defense. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Pennoyer, if you will make a brief statement 
and give your name and residence and position. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Mr. Chairman, my full name is Robert M. Pen- 
noyer, and I am with the Office of General Counsel of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. My residence is 2202 Kalorama Road, Wash- 
ington, D.C. I am here representing the Department of Defense, 

The Cuarrman. The Chair will state this, then: If you are not an 
attorney representing Mr. Williams, as an attorney of his choosing, 
then you will be permitted to sit in and observe the proceedings, of 
course, and you understand that you are not to interfere with the wit- 
ness. If, perchance, you think the committee is gettimg into some 
field of security that you think your Department feels it should not 
get into, you will be at liberty to address the Chair and make any 
suggestions or comments that the committee will permit you to make 
and be willing to consider. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Williams, how long have you been in your 
present position ¢ 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Since 1948. 

The CHARMAN. Since 1948 ¢ 

Mr. Wiuiams. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Will you give us, briefly, your background and edu- 
cational experience or professional experience ¢ 

Mr. Wuuiams. I am a machinist by trade, and I have been in the 
production of machines and machine tools from 1921 to 1942, when I 
entered the Department of the Air Force at that time. I was a com- 
missioned officer until 1945, after which I went to the Surplus Property 
Board and through all of the organizations of that agency down 
through War Assets Administration, and then came to the Department 
of Defense at the Munitions Board. The entire time, I have devoted 
my entire activities to production. 

The Cuamman. Were your principal assignments and duties re- 
lated to production at all times you have been with the Government? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. That is right, sir. That is excepting with War 
Assets, when it was with the disposal of production equipment. 
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The CuHarrman. Well, while with the War Assets Administration 
you were interested in the disposal area of tools and machines? 
’ Mr. Wi11ams. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Wiu1aAMs. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And at all other times you have been with the Gov- 
ernment it has been in a consulting capacity and in an administrative 
capacity with regard to production of machine tools and things of 
that nature? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. That is true, since going with the Munitions Board. 
While in the Department of the Air Force I was actually engaged in 
production of aircraft. 

The CuarrMAN. You were actually engaged in production while you 
were with the Air Force? 

Mr. Wiuturams. That is right. 

The CuHarrman. What years was that? 

Mr. Wiu1AMs. 1942 through 1945. 

The CuarrmMan. You were actually in the production at that time? 

Mr. Wiu1ams. At a staff level. 

The CuarrmMan. At all other times now, you have been in a con- 
sulting and advisory capacity, and in an administrative capacity, 
with respect to heavy tools and machinery ¢ 

Mr. Witx1aMs. And policy, yes. 

The Cuarrman. And policy. 

Mr. WiiiiaMs. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Counsel, now, if you will proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Williams, during 1954, did you act as an ad- 
viser on the question of what machine tools should be taken off the 
control list ? 

Mr. WuitaMs. Only in the way of developing fact sheets relative 
to individual tools; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were assisting in the writing of technical papers 
indicating the strategic value of certain tools; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wiaiams. Well, the fact sheets were developed at specific 
request, and they would outline the description of the tools so that 
it could be easily identified, and also the utilization of that particular 
type of equipment in the United States. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Approximately what period of time did you start 
this review of these items? 

Mr. Wuaaams. I could not be exactly sure just when. 

Mr. Kennepy. Approximately when was it 

Mr. Wiiitaams. I would say it would either be late in 1953 or early 
in 1954. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you meet with other members of other depart- 
ments to review these various items on the machine tool list? 

Mr. WitutAms, That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then, would a document be written up that was to 
contain the views of the various technicians? 

Mr. Witt1ams. On the subjects that I just mentioned, that is richt. 

Mr. Kennepy. On the subject of a particular machine. 

Mr. Witiiams. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And would that then be forwarded to the corimittee 
called JOC, which would consider it? 
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Mr. Wiis. It was considered, the information was considered. 

Mr. Kennepy. But these technicians had this paper which was for- 
warded to the members of JOC, and then they would consider whether 
it should be the United States attitude that the particular tool should 
remain on the list, is that correct? Can you give it to me in your 
own words, if that is not right! 

Mr. Wiii1ams. I know after the fact sheets were developed they 
were considered by other groups that were engaged in this particular 
function. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you not know specifically that it was considered 
by the Joint Operating Committee ? 

Mr. Wu1aMs. It was; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And approximately how many tools did you review, 
and how many different types of tools? 

Mr. Wru1ams. To develop fact sheets, you mean? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Wititams. Maybe 15 or 20 machines, getting down into the 
actual fact sheets. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then, did you attend these JOC meetings where 
these particular machine tools were discussed ? 

Mr. Wixt1aMs. Asan adviser, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Asan adviser. 

Mr. WituraMs. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the arrangement at these JOC meetings was 
that the Chairman, who was Mr. Herbert Blackman—is that correct ? 

Mr. Wi11aMs. I believe he presided. 

Mr. Kennepy. He would make the decision and the rest of the repre- 
sentatives from the other agencies would act in an advisory capacity, 
isthatright? Generally, is that correct ? 

Mr. WiuttaMs. I could not say whether he did or did not make the 
decisions ; no, sir, I could not say that. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is your feeling generally regarding the sale 
of machine tools to the Soviet bloc ? 

Mr. WutiaMs. Are you asking that as my personal opinion ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Based on the experience that you have had in the 
machine tool field, and the study that you have made and the positions 
that you have held in the Defense Department. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I am glad that you put it that way. As far as 
looking at this from a production viewpoint, I certainly am not in 
favor of the items being shipped to any unfriendly country. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is your reason for that ? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. For the very reason that machine tools are utilized 
to reproduce themselves, and secondly, they are utilized for commercial 
products, to raise the standard of living of any country. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the reason you wanted to prevent it, because 
they are used for commercial products. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. No. And the third one is that they are primarily 
the tools from which military products are produced and developed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you give us some examples of that? 

Mr. WittraMs. I doubt very much if there is a single machine tool, 
considering the broad category, that is not utilized in the production 
of a military item. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are they indispensable for a war economy ? 
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Mr. Wuu1aMs. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about a vertical or horizontal boring machine ? 
Is that an important machine? 

Mr. Wuu1AMs. It is, just as much as any of the rest of them, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kenney. Is it a strategic tool ? 

Mr. Wiix1aMs. Well, you cannot say that any one particular tool 
is more strategic than another. A production line for the production 
of a military item is dependent upon a sequence of tools that make up 
the production line. Lacking any one of those particular tools, the 
line is just ineffective, and it will not produce. It makes no differ- 
ence whether it is a drill press, or a grinder, or a planer, or a horizontal 
boring mill. Lacking it, you just do not pr oduce. 

The Cramman. In other w ords, if the chairman may interrupt a 
moment, lacking one of those tools, any country undertaking to build 
up a war machine is handicapped. 

Mr. Witt1ams. Yes, sir; in my opinion. 

The CHarrMan. In your opinion; from your experience. 

Mr. Witx1aMs. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And the providing, or making available such a 
tool to such a country enhances its ability and capacity to expedite the 
construction of its war machines; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wixt1aMs. You have to spend time first to have the machine 
tools available to produce the munitions. If you make the tools avail- 
able, then you do not have to divert labor for producing the machines. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, a machine tool that can be used for 
the production of armament simply takes the place of the work of 
many man labor hours; is that correct? 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And thus expedites the progress of the development 
of that war power. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what is a horizontal boring machine used? 
Isn’t any kind of a plant built around the horizontal boring machine? 

Mr. Witxr1aMs. In many of our large basic industries the ‘production 
is scheduled around the output of the horizontal boring machine. That 
is, shall we say, one of the key items from which you must schedule 
the balance of your equipment. 

Mr. Kennepy. If the decision was up to you, Mr. Williams, as to 
whether a horizontal boring machine should be allowed to be sent to 
the Soviet bloc—if that was so, would you give that permission or not? 

Mr. Witurams. I would not give permission to ship any machine 
tools. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about vertical boring mills; are they impor- 
tant machines ¢ 

Mr. WriuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what is a vertical boring machine use, as far 
as the making of war machines is concerned ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Jet engines. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about this horizontal boring machine I was 
just talking about; how is that used ? 

Mr. Wu1ams. That is tanks, artillery weapons, and aircraft. 

Mr. Kennepy. If the decision was up to you, based on the experi- 
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ence that you have had in this machine tool work, would you allow a 
vertical boring machine to be sent to the Soviet bloc? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. The same answer as before; I would not ship them 
any. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about hydraulic and mechanical presses? 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. They are extremely in.portant, also, the same as 
any of the other types. You are getting away, in that particular 
category, from the true sense of machine tool. You are getting into 
a metal-forming piece of equipment at that point. They form metal, 
and also some of the extrusion presses and the Sentara tne presses, 
they will produce the forms and shapes that will tremendously reduce 
the machining time. 

The CuarrMan. Give us an illustration of that. Is it like airplane 
wings, and so forth? Give us a few illustrations. 

Mr. WutuiaMs. On a strut, you can either take a complete billet, 
and try to turn it down and take care of its different shapes, or you 
can take and preform it and eliminate maybe as much as 40 or 50 per- 
cent of the machining time by preshaping it. It also improves the 
characteristics of the metal and makes the item much more suitable 
for the function which it is to perform. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you allow mechanical or hydraulic presses to 
be sent behind the Soviet bloc? 

Mr. WiriuiAMs. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about dynamic balancing machines, what is 
their strategic value ¢ 

Mr. Wiruiams. They are utilized for balancing crankshafts on 
reciprocating engines, or for motor vehicles. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are they used in guided missiles? 

(Senator McCarthy entered the room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Are they used for jet engines? 

Mr. Wrt1ams. They are used for jet engines. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about guided missiles? 

Mr. Wittaams. I cannot say, I have not had any experience in the 
guided missile field. 

Mr. Kennepy. But in jet engines, they are? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. If the decision was up to you, based upon your ex- 
perience and what you have learned in this field, would you allow 
dynamic balancing machines to be sent to the Soviet bloc? 

Mr. Wuatams. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about surface grinding machines? 

Mr. Wiutu1ams. They are in the same category as your vertical bor- 
ing mills, or horizontal boring mills or your grinders. They are 
essential to the production oF military end items. They are the 
machines that get down to the minute precision that is required in 
breechblocks and things like that, where you must have two sliding 
members. It is only through the utilization of that type of equipment 
that you are able-to get the tolerances that are required. 

(Senator Ervin left the room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Based upon your experience in this field, would you 
allow a machine of this type to be sent to the Soviet bloc? 

Mr. Wituiams. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. We discussed a vertical boring mill. That cutoff is 
96 inches. There is also on the list a vertical turret lathe, which has 
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a cutoff of 75 inches. Now, is a vertical] lathe and a vertical boring 
machine the same machine? 

Mr. WiutaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you say one has a cutoff of 96 inches and the 
other has a cutoff of 75 inches, and would you say that was incon- 
sistent ¢ 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Well, they make them in those particular sizes. 

Mr. Kennevy. But the cutoff, as to the size at which they can be 
sent behind the Iron Curtain, one is 75 inches and the other is 96 
inches. 

Mr. Witiiams. May I speak to Mr. Pennoyer? 

Mr. Kennepy. This is based on information that we have gotten 
from public documents, and so it is not classified. I am giving you 
those facts. 

The Cuarrman. Whether it is a fact or not, it is a question that can 
be answered from a hypothetical standpoint, and the committee main- 
tains it isa fact and we have that information, and so you may answer, 
whether it is known to be a fact at the moment or not. 

Mr. Wriu1amMs. Would you repeat your question, please? 

Mr. Krennepy. The vertical boring mill cutoff is 96 inches. The 

vertical turret lathe cutoff is 75 inches. My question is, if they are 
both the same tool, is it inconsistent that one should have the cutoff 
at 96 inches and the other the cutoff of 75 inches? 

Mr. Wut1Aams. I would think so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would that indicate to you that the man or the group 
of people that made up this list did not know about machine tools, or 
did not know the uses of machine tools? 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. It would indicate it. 

Mr. Kennepy. They are the same machine, with different names? 

Mr. WiiiraMs. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. You mean they perform substantially the same 
function ¢ 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is identical or substantially the same? I am 
not familiar with it. 

Mr. Witau1AMs. Your vertical turret lathe, that is more of a high pro- 
duction machine, shall we say. 

The CuHatrman. If you had one machine and did not have the other, 
you could do the same work ¢ 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Wituiams. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the advantage for the Soviet Union to re- 
ceive these machine tools, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. Of course, as I stated earlier, it will facilitate the 
concentration on manpower for producing the military end item, 

rather than producing the machine itself. However, the other point 
which, in my opinion, is a consideration and consideration must be 
given to it, is ie the fact that given a prototype, or a machine, it will 
reduce the time for development. They can copy it, and it will save 
investigation and testing, and so forth, because they will have known 
that that has already been done because it is a machine that is being 
offered for sale. 
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Mr. Kennepy. How long does it ordinarily take for a machine 
tool of the type we have been discussing to be perfected ? 

Mr. WiuuiAMs. 3 to 5 years. 

Mr. Kennepy. So what you are saying is that if we send them or 
allow them to purchase even 1 or 2 of these machines, it saves them 
that much time to try to develop a similar machine, is that correct? 

Mr. Wiui1aMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. In addition to the help that the individual machine 
might be in the making of war machines ? 

Mr. WiiuraMs. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is, making war machines? 

Mr. WuuiaMs. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, therefore, you could not tell the value that the 
Soviet Union is getting out of these machine tools just from the statis- 
tics or the dollar volume, because they could be getting a great deal 
out of one $250,000 machine far more than just the $250,000. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. Far beyond that. 

The Cuarrman. Will you elaborate on that a little? Sometimes we 
hear the argument, “Well, they only got one machine, and that does not 
amount to anything. What is one machine?” Now, elaborate on it 
a little. Can that machine be reproduced once they get the pattern 
and the engineering technique of it 

Mr. Wiuiiams. Oh, yes. 

‘The Cuarrman. They can reproduce that machine, as I understand 
it, without going through the long tedious process of engineering and 
development and testing and taking the bugs out, and so forth. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. That is the time-consuming part of a machine tool, 
testing the bearings and the spindle sizes andl the gibs and the length 
of the travel and the support and the bearings. All of those things 
are predetermined by engineering standards but they may not stand 
up in actual test. It is only by cut and try are you able to work out 
all of these details that do not make it a first-class machine. 

The CHarrman. So when we sell them, or when the Soviet bloc 
countries are able to procure one of these machines that has been 
developed over that period of time and by that manner of processing 
and testing and experimenting until it is operating efliciently— 
when they get a machine like that, then they have all of the advantage 
of the engineering skill and the technique, and so forth, that has gone 
into it to develop that finished and efficient product. 

Mr. Wru1aMs. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. They do’nt have to spend that time. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is right. 

The Cuatmrman. They can simply duplicate the machine as they 
found it, and as it came to them, and that, as I understand it, takes 
very little time. 

Mr. WituiaMs. A lot less time than it would to start from the draw- 
ingboard. 

The Cuatrman. A Jot Jess time. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And when you are undertaking to develop some ma- 
chine like that, no one can say when you start how long it is going 
to take. 

Mr. WuuiuaMs. No, sir. 
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The CHarrMAN. So, in making such machines available to the Com- 
munist bloc, we are simply enabling them to overtake us in production 
and in the development of armaments which today we think in most 
instances we are ahead of them. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Weare reducing the time period, sir. 

The CuHamman. We are reducing the time period in which they 
can overtake us. 

Mr. Wuiu1aMs. That is right. 

Senator McCarrny. And we are aiding the Communist war economy 
immeasurably, are we not ¢ 

Mr. Witt1aMs. In my opinion, I believe we are, if we do so. 

The CuarrMAn. Have you had any experience, or were you in the 
machine business yourself and had your own plant at one time / 

Mr. WitiiaMs. I was, sir. 

The CuarrmaNn. Did you have any experience personally of your 
own in developing of a machine that Russia undertook to procure 
from you ¢ 

Mr. WixtaMs. Oh, yes. 

The CHairMAN. Will you tell us about it, please. 

Mr. Wixttiams. Well, they wanted to procure a certain type of ma- 
chine that I was producing and they requested that we quote prices 
and delivery, and that was done. 

The CHarrMan. Was that back prior to the time of this whole 
period ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. That was back in a period of supposed friendship, 
when we were allies. 

Mr. WituraMs. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. Go right ahead. 

Mr. WiiuiamMs. And after they got that, then they wanted a sample 
of one of the parts that was on the machine. After a considerable 
period of time they said everything looked to be all right, but before 
they would place the order they would want a detailed drawing of 
the machine. 

The CHamman. That is the blueprint and the engineering 
drawings ¢ 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. That is right, in the metric system. Well, at that 
particular point, we stopped doing business, because if I put all of 
the time in for developing and working out all of the bugs in the 
machine, I was merely selling that machine, and I was not selling all 
of the work that I put in, and I would not do business with them. 

The Coarrman. That iseven at a time of friendship. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. When I could make a profit. 

The CHairman. You refused to sell because you knew they were 
actually acquiring all of the engineering skill that you had put into 
that machine. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. That was not related at that time—your decision 
was not related to any conflict that existed between the two countries 
or any tensions that now prevail ? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. That is right. : 

The Cuamman. But it was just a matter of your knowing their 
technique of approach was to secure from you 
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Mr. Witx1aMs. One machine and then they would produce all they 
wanted and I would never get another order, and—no; I would not 
do business that way. 

The Cuarrman. That is their technique, is it not, that was the tech- 
nique then, and if it was their technique then 

Mr. Wu.1aMs. I think it has been followed right along. 

The Cuarrman. You have not seen any change in that procedure 
and approach ? 

Mr. Wiu1AMs. That is the only time that I had any specific deal- 
ings with them. 

The Cuarmman. Now, let me ask you 2 or 3 more questions. Coun- 
sel has asked you, if you were permitted to make the decision, you 
would not agree or consent for these types of machine that have 
been referred to here to be made available to the Communist bloc. 
If the decision and the authority was reposed in you, you would not 
agree to it; is that correct ? 

Mr. Witu1ams. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Now, in your advisory and consulting capacity in 
the course of your duties in your position of employment, when you 
served as a consultant to the JOC representing the Defense Depart- 
ment, did you recommend for or against the decontrol of these 
machines ? 

Mr. Witu1AMs. Well, we were only, in each case—it was on an 
individual item that we were considering. 

The Cuatrman. Only what? 

Mr. Wiii1ams. On an individual item, and not across the board, 
not a broad category of commodities. It was item by item. 

The Cuarrman. You were given them item by item to consider? 

Mr. WiuraMs. That is right, and at that particular time I expressed 
the same opinion then as I do now. 

The CuatrMan. You expressed the same opinion then as you do 
now. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Did you, in making up your statement or analysis 
of the situation for them, point out the advantages that would flow 
to Communist countries if these types of machine were decontrolled ? 

Mr. Wiitr1aMs. That all has been explained and pointed out, yes, 
sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I mean, did you there, in the capacity in 
which you served, point out to the JOC 

Mr. Wiiur1ams. That was at the Technical Task Committee. That is 
the only place that I had anything to do, serving as a technician to 
develop a fact sheet. 

The Cuatrman. As a technician, you developed the facts and 
pointed out the advantages. 

Mr. Wriu1ams. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And that ultimately went to the JOC. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wru1ams. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Were you called before the Joint Operating Com- 
rm at any time to discuss the different items of machinery with 
them 
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Mr. WititaMs. Only as an assistant to the Department of Defense 












































ot member. 
The CuarrMaAn. Do you know whether the Department of Defense 
1- representative at that time agreed to or disagreed with the proposal 
that these machines be decontrolled ? 
Mr. Wiuu1aMs. No, sir, I do not know that. The only thing I know 
"e is about the fact sheet. 
The CuarrMAn. Do you know that the fact sheet, every statement 
1. in there, and everything that was represented in there, was contrary 
to a policy of decontrol, is that correct 
\- ; Mr. Wiu1aMs. No, the fact sheet did not get into those details. 
u é The CuairMaAn. It only went to the machine, what it could be used 
e for, and the purpose it would likely serve. 
5. Mr. Wuu14Ms. That is right, sir. 
yt The CuHatmrman. What I am trying to find out is this: Did you, to 
your superior there, whoever he was, from the Defense Department, 
did you point out to him the advantages these machines would be to 
n the Communist bloc countries? 
u Mr. WuuiaMs. Yes, sir. I expressed my opinions. 
~ The CuamrmMan. You expressed your opinions about it. 
e Mr. WitutaMs. That is right. 
Senator McCarruy. I have just one question. It will appear ob- 
n 4 vious then, would it not, that if war comes that a sizable number 
q of Americans may die because of this decontrol? That is a fair 
4 conclusion ¢ 
L 4 Mr. Wiiu1aMs. There is not any question that machine tools that 
_ they might have had made available to them will produce munitions, 
i which will in turn kill people. There is not question about that. 
1 Senator McCarruy. I have no further questions. 
Mr. Jutiana. Mr. Williams, in connection with the decontrol of the 
> i horizontal boring mills, did you recently take a trip to Europe to 
’ diseuss that? 
Mr. Wi11ams. May I consult my counsel? 
5 ; The Cuatrman. Counsel can feel free to speak. 
y Mr. Pennoyer. Mr. Chairman, this raises, I think, at this point—it 
! looks as if we are going into the business of negotiations abroad, 
; which is a highly classified matter, and which we would prefer to 
discuss in executive session. 
L The CHarmman. We will suspend this question for the moment, 
I am not so sure about that. Let the Chair inquire a moment. 
Mr. WiruiaMs, I did go. 
The CuarrmMan. You did go as a representative of our Government, 
or in what capacity ¢ 
l Mr. Wiixtams. As a technical adviser. 
The Cuatrman. As a technical adviser ? 
Mr. Wuu1aMs. That is right. 
The Cramman. Serving a comparable position to the way you 
d served here on the JOC level ? 
q Mr. Wit1ams. That is correct, representing the Department of 
Defense. 
The CuarrMan. We will proceed with this a little later, after we 
1 ; determine about it. 
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Mr. Jutiana. What was the purpose of your discussions abroad ? 

Mr. WiutaiaMs. Only to give technical assistance. 

Mr. Jun1ana. What was the cutoff point for the horizontal boring 
mills? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Mr. Chairman, I think there we are definitely get- 
ting into the United States position in a foreign negotiation. 

The Cuamrman. I think that we have that information. I am not 
caring anything about what the other countries said or did, or going 
into details of the negotiations, but if he knows what is now the 
cutoff point, I do not understand why that should be a secret. 

Mr. Pennoyer. If I understand correctly, this goes to the interna- 
tional list, which is a classified list, and 

The CHatrman. Let us get this straight now. Do I understand 
that when you speak of the international list you are referring to that 
list that was agreed to in COCOM in July of 1954, as to what we 
agreed to might be sold or might be made available, Is that what 
you are calling the international list ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. As I understand, that is the international list, the 
same one that has been in existence with different items on it since 
about 1948, and I am not an expert, sir. 

Senator McCarrnuy. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the Russians 
know what we are shipping them and it seems unusual in the extreme 
to say that the United States Congress cannot know what we are 
shipping them. The Russians already know it. 

Mr. Wixrams. I think that you must appreciate my position, and 
the information that I have is classified, and I am not at liberty to 
divulge it. That is all I can say. 

The Cuarrman. We will handle that. 

Senator McCartuy. I am not criticizing you; I think you have 
made an excellent, straightforward witness. 

The Cuarrman. Where a serious question like this arises, the Chair 
may announce now it would be the policy of the committee, maybe, 
to withhold the questions temporarily until we can discuss it in execu- 
tive session and then determine whether in the judgment of the com- 
mittee it is a matter that goes to the security of our country, and if 
it does not go to the security of our country, I think it will be the 
policy of the committee to get the testimony. But we do not want, 
and this committee does not want to do anything in the course of these 
hearings that would in any way impair or directly or indirectly serve 
to impair the security of our own country. But this committee is 
determined to find out that which this Congress needs to know if it 
is to act intelligently in the course of its responsibilities, and also I 
think, in most instances at least, what the Congress needs to know, the 
American people likewise should know. 

Senator McCartuy. May I add to that, Mr. Chairman, and this is 
not at all directed toward this witness, and I know he is under cer- 
tain rules and regulations, but if we agreed that certain things could 
be shipped to Russia at COCOM, the Russians know what we agreed 
could be shipped to them, and there is no reason on God’s earth why 
the Congress and the American people who are paying for this should 
not have the same information that the Russians already have. I am 
not pressing the question. I do not know what orders you have here, 
but it seems ridiculous to the point of being ludicrous to say that the 
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American people cannot know what we are shipping to Russia as long 
as the Russians already know it. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair may add this, too, I think, even if it was 
not announced what was being shipped, even if the list was not made 
public, all Communist bloc countries have to do to find out is send 
in an order and if they get it they know it is off the list. If the order 
is approved, they can find that out. Even if it was not announced 
to them, they have their good way of finding out. 

Senator McCarruy. I think that we are carrying secrecy to the 
ridiculous extreme at this point. 

The Cuarrman. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Jutrana. Mr. Williams, is it not a fact that the United States 
established the cutoff point for these horizontal boring mills at 6.3 
inches? 

Mr. Pennoyer. It is my understanding again, Mr. Chairman, that 
that goes into the negotiations, and the United States position at a 
foreign negotiation which, so far as this witness knows, was a classi- 
fied negotiation, and he as an individual is simply bound by his in- 
structions to preserve that classification. 

Mr. Jutrana. Now, Mr. Williams, is it also not a fact that all of 
the other countries objected to holding this cutoff point at 6.3 inches? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Again, Mr. Chairman, I regret we will have to 
raise the same point as to that. 

The Cuatrman. All right, we will not ask, at this moment, about 
what the other countries objected to or did not, but I am advised by 
the staff that we have the list of all of these items published in docu- 
ment form by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, and dated August 26, 1954, immediately after the COCOM 
conference, and I do not see how you are going to maintain your posi- 
tion that it is all classified and secret. This document is not classi- 
fied, is it? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, this is not completely up to date, but 
it can be supplemented by the publications that have been distributed 
in other foreign countries. It 1s public information in other countries, 
and that is where we have gotten all of our information. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Mr. Chairman, I am not, again, an expert on this, 
but I think that the Government has distinguished or tried to, between 
the international list and the domestic list that each country pub- 
lishes. Now, the items may or may not be the same, but the foreign 
negotiations were directed to the international list, and I believe—— 

The Cuarrman. We will suspend this for the moment and proceed 
and look into it a little further. I want to keep this in its proper per- 
spective and its proper bounds, but I think that we are going to get 
into a little awkward position if somebody takes a position that other 
countries have it and it has been made available to them and this 
Congress cannot have it. 

Senator McCarruy. May I say that I think that you should, and 
I am not criticizing you, but I think that you are here under instruc- 
tions, and I think that you should discuss with your superiors the 
rather ridiculous position that we find ourselves in, when the staff 
can get the list published by foreign countries but an American repre- 
sentative of the Defense Department cannot discuss the same list. 
It looks a bit ridiculous. I am not asking you to change your position 
now, but I think that you should discuss that with your superiors. 
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Mr. Wu1u1AMs. Senator, the thing is that the information that I 
may have that could or could not answer the question as it is made 
to me—it is a classified piece of paper, and so long as it is a classified 
piece of paper I cannot pass it on. Whoever classified it, if they de- 
classify it, then, yes, I can give the information. But so long as the 
information that I have is classified, I have no right to divulge the 
information. 

The Cuarrman. We understand your position thoroughly, and also 
counsel’s position, and it is not a personal quarrel between counsel and 
the witness and the committee. It is a matter of process and pro- 
cedure here, but if we run into obstacles we have to try to resolve 
them. 

Mr. Juxiana. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of more questions, but 
I am sure that this witness will take the same position, so for the 
record 

The Cuarrman. You may ask the question, and if the witness takes 
the position, that is all right. 

Mr. Juti1ana. Maybe we can resolve it this way: We have infor- 
mation that Great Britain admitted that it was going to ship six of 
these horizontal boring machines with a spindle diameter of 7.9, 
which is more than the cutoff point that the United States was bargain- 
ing for. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. I think that is the information that has been avail- 
able in the technical papers, and newspapers, and I do not think that 
there is anything classified about that one. 

The Cuarmman. That is not classified, is it? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. No. 

The Cuarrman. You have that information, as we have it? 

Mr. Witz1aMs. That is right. 

Senator McCarruy. That is important to Russia’s war economy, 
is it not? 

Mr. Witu1AMs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. What is the answer? 

Mr. Wittrams. Yes. 

The CHarrman. There is no doubt about it ? 

Mr. Wiux1aMs. No. doubt about it. 

The Cuarman. Are they generally used for the manufacture of 
armaments ? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is their general use? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the peacetime use would be more of an excep- 
tion than the rule? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. That is correct. 

The Cuarman. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. That is correct, that is the utilization of that type 
of machine in the United States, and we must assume that any country 
would utilize it on the same basis as we do. 

The Cuamman. And in the United States that would be the excep- 
tion if it was used for peacetime purposes, whereas it is the rule to 
use it for armaments? 

Mr. WuuiaMs. I do not know specifically what they are using it for 
in Russia, but I know how we use it here, and I assume that any 
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I country manufacturing it would follow the general same kind of 
de practices we do here. We have pretty good practices here. 
a The Cuatrman. It looks like she is trying to pattern after us, and 
le- trying to get our machines. 
he ‘Mr. Juriana. I have just a final question on that. A horizontal 
he boring mill with a spindle diameter of 7.9 is certainly more important 
or more strategic than a horizontal boring mill with a spindle diameter 
30 of 6.3, is it not? 
id Mr. Wutu1aMs. Yes, for the very reason that as your spindle sizes 
0- i go up, it determines the type of product that comes off. You get 
ve down into a 2- or 3- or 4-inch spindle size, and you can find it utilized 
for civilian and also military pretty much as a general practice in all 
at general machine shops. But when you get up into the 6.3, and the 
1e 7.9, then you are getting away from commercial items, and you are 
getting into a more strategic item. 
es Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Williams, I have a few more questions. Is a 
carbon-black plant of strategic use? I am asking you whether it is 
r- of strategic use? 
of Mr. Wit1i1aMs. Well 
9. Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Williams, you know that it is. 
1- Mr. WiiuiaMs. Not the way you put it, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. It is not? 
l- Mr. Wituiams. No. 
ut Mr. Kennepy. Are carbon-black plants used in the United States? 
Mr. WiuuiaMs. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. And they are used for tires? 
Mr. Wutu1aMs. A type. 
Mr. Kennepy. Now, do they prolong the life of a tire? 
Mr. Wuuiams. Certain types. 
,, Mr. Kennepy. Certain types of tires? 
| Mr. Wituiams. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. By about 300 percent? 
Mr, WitutaMs. Certain types, yes. 
Mr. Kennepy. Has an examination of the tires used by the Soviet 
Union showed that they do not have this carbon black and therefore 
its tires will last only about a third as long as our tires here in the 
f United States ¢ 
Mr, Pennoyer. I think that the witness is concerned that that ques- 
tion would ask for information which, if he has it, would have come to 
him through intelligence sources, either Defense or other agencies of 
the Government. 
, The Cuairman. He has testified that they will last about three 
times as long, is that correct ? 
Mr, WiuuiaMs. Certain types. 
The Caarman. What do you mean by that? 
2 Mr. Wittrams. Atmospheric control carbon-black machines. 
, : The Cuamrman. Are they used over here in our war equipment? 
Mr, WixttaMs. They are, sir. 
; The Cuamman, They are? 
) Mr. WituiaMs. Yes. 





The Cuarrman. That is what you referred to when you said special 
types, and we use this process over here to gain that advantage of 
longer use of the equipment? 
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Mr. WriiuraMs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Is that correct? 

Mr. Witirams. That is correct? 

Mr. Kennepy. Has fine carbon black been taken off the list? Did 
you approve of the removal of carbon black from the control list? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Again, it is in the same category as the machine 
tools, and this gets into production equipment, and I would not per- 
sonally be in favor of giving any potential enemy any of this type 
of equipment that would improve their products or make it possible 
for them to produce military items. 

Mr. Kennepy. And specifically, this carbon black that is now being 
shipped or allowed to be shipped can be used in order to improve the 
longevity of tires? 

Mr. Wru1ams. An atmosphere control carbon black machine will 
produce carbon black for better tires. 

Mr. Kennepy. For better tires? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarriy. Could I interrupt you there, Bob? I recall 
Harold Stassen’s statement when he came back from Europe, when 
he said that the controls were removed with the concurrence of the 
Defense Department, the State Department, and the Commerce De- 
partment. Am I correct now, in assuming that that statement was 
completely false, that the Defense Department did not concur in the 
removal of those controls? 

Mr. Wiriu1aMs. I cannot give the position of the Department of 
Defense. I can only speak for the Chief of the Production Equipment 
Branch of Supply and Logistics, and as I stated, I personally was not 
in favor of it. 

Senator McCarrny. The Chief of the Production Equipment 
Branch did not concur? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. That is right. 

Senator McCarruy. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Williams, in fact, did you write letters of pro- 
test, memoranda of protest, to this policy of removing these items? 

Mr. Wut1ams. I have expressed my opinion to my superiors rela- 
tive to the transactions that have transpired. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you write letters of protest that the work that 
was done by these task groups and the technicians in this field to get 
this information of the strategic use of these machines was not being 
utilized by the higher officials in determining whether these machines 
should be removed from the list? Did you write a letter of protest? 

Mr. Wiis. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you point out that the horizontal boring mills 
were used exclusively for production of strategic items now under 
embargo control, and are very useful for the production of the direct 
military and defense supporting items? 

Mr. WriuiaMs. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you point out that the Soviet Union had ordered 
28 large horizontal boring mills from the Asquith Co. in England, 
originally ? 

Mr. Wuiutams. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that these 18 items still in disagreement are of 
the greatest importance in the manufacture of military end items such 
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as shells, weapons, and aircraft, and are also used in other military 
end items, and this type of equipment is used not only in civilian but 
in military production ; and reviewing the importance of these particu- 
lar items with the Air Force, you pointed out that they would be 
required in great quantity to produce the new type jet aircraft of high 
speed and altitude which the Air Force is in the process of tooling; 
and that even in the United States at the present time there are not 
sufficient items of this category to meet Air Force requirements ? 

Mr. WiiutaMs. Surely. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you point that out ? 

Mr. Witz1aMs. Those are my words. 

Mr. Kennepy. On the basis of the information given previously for 
the JOC review and trilateral meetings, every effort should be made to 
have these items remain on embargo lists, since export to Russia would 
greatly assist their future up hill, especially of modern aircraft? 

Mr. WiiitAMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you point that out ? 

Mr. WittiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And those items were removed from the list ? 

Senator McCarruy. May I interrupt to say that I wish that we had 
a few people like you in the policymaking branch of our Government. 
It would be much better. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Williams, do I understand these letters to which 
counsel has referred and about which you have been testifying are not 
the fact sheets that you referred to earlier? The letters followed the 
fact sheets ¢ 

Mr. Wixi1ams. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Your letters of protest went in afterwards, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Wiiiiams. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, you requested on February 7, 1956, 
a copy of all of the letters of protest written by Mr. Williams and 
others to the Department of Defense, which was in your letter of 
December 23 to the same effect. 

The CuamrmMan. All of these have been requested, and we will get to 
that later in the hearings. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Williams. You may be excused for the 


present, 
Mr. Kennepy. We will call Mr. Duffy. 
The CHamman. Mr. Duffy, will you be sworn. 


Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate Investigating Subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Durry. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LaVERN JOSEPH DUFFY 


The Cuarmman. Will you state your name and place of residence 
and your present position and occupation. 

Mr. Durry. My name is LaVern Joseph Duffy, and I am an investi- 
gator on the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, and 
my present residence is 123 Carroll Street SE., here in Washington. 
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The Cuamman. How long have you been a member of the staff of 
this subcommittee ? 

Mr. Durry. I have been a member of this staff since approximately 
March of 1953. 

The Cuatrman. From March of 1953? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuaimrman. To the present time? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. In the course of your work for the committee, 
have you had an assignment regarding or with respect to this p: rticu- 
lar inquiry, the investigation of East-West trade? 

Mr. Durry. I have, sir. I have been working on East-West trade 
since approximately March 1953. I think Mr. Kennedy was assistant 
counsel under the chairmanship of Senator McCarthy at that time, 
and we were looking into the China trade situation. 

The Cuarrman. You were given an assignment at that time, at the 
time you came with the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. To work on this project ? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Duffy, after the revisions were put in, in August 
of 1954, did the committee begin writing letters of request, letters to 
the various executive departments, asking for information as to what 
was decontrolled ? 

Mr. Durry. Under the able chairmanship of Senator McCarthy, 
the committee requested a great amount of this information which was 
not furnished us. 

Mr. Kennepy. Over a period of about a year, is that correct ? 

Mr. Durry. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. You say that was not furnished ? 

Mr. Durry. That was not furnished the committee; no, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. On the grounds that it was classified and the com- 
mittee was not entitled to it, is that correct? 

Mr. Durry. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. During this period of time, did you begin a review 
of the debates in the Houses of Parliament and in various periodicals 
and publications to see what information we could get on the various 
lists ? 

Mr. Durry. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Since that time, have you been able to put together 
by a comparison of various lists, a list as to what was dec ontrolled 
during August of 1954 and the period after that? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, Mr. Kennedy, I have. I think if you compare 
the British positive list, which is comparable to the United States 
positive list—by the positive list, I mean a list of items which are 
either in short supply or of a strategic importance within the United 
States. Those items are controlled by the Department of Commerce. 
The British also publish a comparable list. There have been deletions 
and additions to those lists which are available to anyone who would 
like to look at them. Since that time, I have been examining those 
lists for deletions and additions. 

In October of 1954 the British published a list of items which were 
under embargo and also under quantitative control. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And you could compare that list with what had 
been in effect prior to that time, and, therefore, compile the list of 
what is now under embargo? 

Mr. Durry. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And since that time certain deletions and additions 
have been made and you have been able to keep that list up to date; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Durry. That is correct. 

(At this point, Senator Symington entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. And that 1s supported by publications of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce? 

Mr. Durry. Yes. Subsequent to the revisions which took place in 
Paris, the particular items which were deleted were passed to the 
Department of Commerce. The Department of Commerce proceeded 
to delete items from the United States positive list. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Duffy, specifically I want to discuss with you 
the question of machine tools. During the period December 1953 
through May 15, 1954, from the study that you have made, have you 
been able to determine how m: iny licenses for the shipment of machine 
tools were made during that period of time? 

Mr. Durry. Between December and October 15, 1954 

Mr. Kennepy. That is December 1953 and what date? 

Mr. Durry. To October 15, 1954—December 1953—that 6-month 
period, the British businessmen requested from the British Board of 
Trade 216 licenses to ship machine tools behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the value of those licenses ? 

Mr. Durry. The value of those licenses was approximately $77 
million. 

The Cuatrman. $77 million? 

Mr. Durry. That is correct. 

The Cuarmman. All machine tools? 

Mr. Durry. Just the machine tools category only. 

Mr. Kennepy. During that period of time, the board of trade 
approved how many of these 216 licenses ? 

Mr. Durry. Sixty-one of these 216 licenses, valued at approxi- 
mately $2 million, were approved during the 6- month period. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened to the 1 remaining 154 licenses ? 

Mr. Durry. They were pending, they were not approved, they 
were not disapproved, they were waiting for the outcome of the nego- 
tiations which took place in Paris. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what period of time do you have statistics after 
that ? 

Mr. Durry. From July 6, 1954, to October 24, 1954, the British 
Board of Trade licensed 116 of these approximately 154 licenses out- 
standing. The value would be approximately $31 million. Again, 
$31 million of approximately $70 million had been licensed during 
this period. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am going to have to review that again with you. 
I think that the first. 6-month period we were talking about was Decem- 
ber 1953 to May 1954 rather than October 1954. The first that you 
were talking about was from December 1953 to May 1954? 

Mr. Durry. That may be correct, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then the second panned that you are talking 
about is July 1954 to the 24th of October ? 
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Mr. Durry. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you give those figures again for the July 1954 
through the 24th of October 1954 as regards to the 150 licenses that 
were still in the pending stage? 

Mr. Durry. 116 of these 150 were approved. The value of these 
116 licenses would be approximately $31 million. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did Mr. Thorneycroft, head of the Board of 
Trade, on the 24th of October, 1954, make a statement to that effect? 

Mr. Dourry. Yes, he did, Mr. Kennedy. I would like to read that 
into the record, if I may. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have covered the gist of it. 

Mr. Durry. I have covered the gist of it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, subsequent to the 24th of October, to the 2d of 
November, did you receive information from your review of the 
records that on the 2d of November how many applications were still 
pending ? 

Mr. Durry. The information extracted from these particular peri- 
odicals discloses that only eight applications were still pending. 

(At this point, Senator McCarthy withdrew from the hearing 
room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you read us from pages 203 and 204 of the 
debates of the House of Parliament? 

Mr. Dorry. I quote from pages 203 and 204 of the Parliament 
debates of the House of Commons. This is the year 1954. I quote 
Mr. Bottomly. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think Mr. Bottomly asked the question of the 
Board of Trade how many applications for licenses to export machine 
tools to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republic are at present under 
consideration by his department and the total value of the goods in- 
volved. Would you read the answer? 

Mr. Durry (reading) : 

Mr. Low. Eight applications, the value of the goods being £1,400,000. 

That would be approximately around $3 million. 


Mr. Borromty. In view of the importance of the Russian market, in particular 
to the machine tool industry, and bearing in mind that our competitors are getting 
in and getting these markets, ought not the right honorable gentlemen to give 
special attention to this subject? 


Mr. Low answered (reading) : 


I am, of course, ready to give special attention to this subject, but I do not 
think there is any reason to be anxious about this particular case. I have ascer- 
tained from the manufacturers that no business is being lost or held up. All 
the eight applications relate to orders for delivery several months ahead. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Duffy, you have, for the years 1953, 1954, 1955 
made a comparison of the machine tool shipments to the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Durry. I have, Mr. Kennedy, but I think this particular sta- 
tistic which I am going to give you encompasses more than machine 
tools. It encompasses power generating equipment, boilers, steam 
engines, turbines, internal-combustion engines, marine propulsion, 
diesels, engine for motor equipment, agricultural machinery, tractors, 
office machinery, pumps, and machine tools. 

(At this point, Senator Bender entered the hearing room.) 
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Mr. Durry. Now, for the first 6 months 

Mr. Kennepy. How much was sent, according to the statistics, of 
these types of items during 1953 ? 

Mr. Durry. For the total of 1953, $480,295. 

Mr. Kennepy. $480,000 ? 

Mr. Durry. $480,000. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much for the first 6 months of 1954 ? 

Mr. Durry. For the first 6 months of 1954, we have $358,083.60. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much for the second 6 months 4 

Mr. Durry. $8 million 

Mr. Kennepy. No, the second 6 months. 

Mr. Durry. $3,458,473.20. > 

Mr. Kennepy. For the first 6 months of 1955 ? 

Mr. Durry. The first 6 months of 1955, we have $8,235,500. 

Mr. Kennepy. And for the last 6 months of 1955? 

Mr. Durry. The last 6 months of 1955, we have $10,563,884. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the comparison between 1953, where it is $408,- 
000; 1954, $3,816,000 ; and 1955, $18,799,000 ? 

Mr. Durry. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. The report that was just put out by the Battle Act 
administrator indicates that these figures will go up during 1956 
and 1957 ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Durry. That is correct. 

The CuHamman. Mr. Duffy, will you just stand aside ? 

Mr. Kennepy. 1 am finished. 

The CHairman, Just stand aside for a minute or two. Senator 
Symington has come in and he has to leave right away. He wishes 
to ask Mr. Williams a question or two. 

Mr. Williams, will you return to the stand, please ? 





TESTIMONY OF JOHN H. WILLIAMS—Resumed 


Senator Symineton. Mr. Williams, we have been hearing a lot 
about figures or volume, but before World War II, we noticed in 
various industries, including the machine-tool industry, insulators 
and so forth, that the Japanese bought only 2 or 3 of an item. 
As a result of those purchases they were in a position to copy them, 
in as much quantity as they felt was necessary. They never put any 
really volume orders. Would you not say this, that inasmuch as we 
have been smipping these people machine tools that the volume is really 
not too important ? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. I think I testified to that effect, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. I was not here, I am sorry. 

Mr. WititaMs. You may only need as many as one. 

Senator Symineron. I was glad to hear the witness yesterday say 
that the one person who he was sure had supported him in his objec- 
tions to this in JOC was a representative from the Department of 
Defense, and presumably yourself. I asked him if he did not think 
that the Communists would rather have these machine tools than 
they would ammunition, and he said, “Oh, yes, they would much 
rather have these machine tools than they would guided missiles, 
because guided missiles they could only shoot against this country 
once, whereas they could use these machine tools for years and years,” 
as he put it, “in order to make guided missiles.” 
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Would you agree with his testimony on that? 

Mr. Witt1aMs. And Iso stated; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Youdidso state. I see. 

Then what we have really been doing, have we not, is improving 
the Communist war machine; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Well, we have been reducing the time period that 
would be required to build it up, sir, in my opinion. 

Senator Symineron. Well, we have been allowing them to get all 
of the knowhow of the draftsmen, of the engineers, and machine-tool 
plans of the free world; have we not ? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And at the same time, we have been cutting 
heavily our own military strength in this country, in dollars; is that 
not correct ? 

Mr. WititamMs. Now you are getting out of my field. All I know 
about it is machine tools and production equipment. 

Senator Symrneron. At the same time that we have been approving 
policies which build up the Communist war machine, we have been 
reducing during the past 3 years to the extent of some seven or eight 
million dollars our own security. I noticed in an article yesterday in 
the New York Times that the Air Force got a billion dollars, 
around a billion dollars, less than it asked for, than the Air Force 
itself asked for in this new budget. That is not quite correct. They 
got $2,300 million less than the Air Force asked for in this new 
budget. How do you explain, as a Defense Department official, these 
heavy reductions made by the Bureau of the Budget and the other 
people in this administration in the requests of the services for 
strength, when at the same time they approve policies which build up 
the strength of the Communists ? 

Senator Benner. Are you 

Mr. Wiu1ams. You covered a lot of territory, as far as I am 
concerned. 

Senator Symineton. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Witt1aMs. I say you cover a lot of territory beyond what I am 
concerned. 

Senator Symiveton. What would you think as a citizen of policies 
that cut our own Military Establishments heavily and at the same 
time approve the military policy of the Communist by shipping our 
own tools? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I have testified here that as far as I personally am 
concerned, and I am only basing my judgment on production, and 
that is all I am familiar with, and that is all I know about it, I stated 
that I would not go to work and send a potential enemy a single 
machine tool. 

Senator Symineron. We went over the machine tools pretty care- 
fully yesterday, the type and character of the machine tools that were 
being shipped, cutting tools, presses, and so forth, and I asked the 
question : “In other words, what we have kept on the embargo, to the 
best of your knowledge, Mr. Baldenhofer, is what they would not 

vant, necessarily, to build up the most modern machine shops to build 
war equipment, and what we have taken off is what they would want.” 

Would you agree to that? 
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Mr. Wiiu1aMs. No, sir. 
Senator Symrneron. Then we took off embargo boring mills, did 


we not? Are you an expert on machine tools? 

Mr. WittraMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. We took off boring mills, did we not, horizon- 
tal boring mills? 

Mr. Pennoyer. I think the witness 

Senator Symrineton. Who are you, counsel ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Senator, I am from the Office of the General Coun- 
sel of the Office of Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Symineton. I did not knowthat. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Pennoyer. I think that he is concerned, if I take it for what 
I think it is, and he can explain to you in the instance you are concerned 
with, that so far as he knows, your question asks for what to him is 
classified information, and he only wants to do his duty. 

Senator Symrneron. How can it be classified when it was testified 
to yesterday by a member of the JOC in open meeting ? 

Mr. Wir11aMs. The only information I have is classified and I can- 
not give it out. 

Senator Symineron. Then you cannot testify to it? 

Mr. Witi1aMs. No, sir. 

Senator Symrncron. Would you care to tell why that is classified ? 

Mr. Wiru1aMs. No, sir. 

Senator Symrnetron. You cannot testify that we took off of em- 
bargo vertical boring machines, with accuracy comparable to jig 
borers? You cannot testify to that ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. You cannot testify that we took off hydromatic 
presses, anything under a thousand tons, which means anything you 
want to build, in effect, as to boring equipment, so far as I know, if 
you want to weld wings of airplanes together. You cannot testify why 


we took that off ? 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. You cannot testify why we took off any ma- 
chines in these categories at all ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. You cannot testify why we took off vertical 
turret lathes? 

Mr. Wir11aMs. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. And why is it, again, that you feel that the 
American people cannot be told this? 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. It isn’t my feelings in the matter. The information 
is on a classified piece of paper, and I, as a Government employee, am 
not permitted to reveal the information. 

Senator Symineton. I am not criticizing you for it, but you hap- 

en to know, do you not, that all the information that you say cannot 
oe testified to here is a matter of public information in foreign coun- 
tries, and is therefore available to any American citizen if he writes 


to the foreign country for it? 
Mr. Wiri1aMs. Well, I think the information can be obtained. 


Senator Symineton. How? 
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Mr. Wiiuiams. Well, as the chairman has spoken before, all you 
have to do is to ask for a quotation or a delivery of any specific type 
of machine and you get the answer back, “ Yes; we can ship it,” or “No; 
we cannot ship it.” 

Senator Symineron. It is also in the records that have been read, 
from the British records or French records; is it not? 

Mr. Wixt1aMs. I don’t know. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, all the information that you 
cannot tell the American people today because it is classified, with 
respect to the shipping of these priceless, pricelessly valuable, tools 
to build war equipment is nevertheless a matter of public record, if 
you want to take the time to get it; is that not a fair statement ? 

Mr. Wiis. I believe that is correct. 

Senator Symineton. No further questions. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman, I think, in this line of questioning, 
of course, anything is in order, obviously, because Senator Syming- 
ton made a very strong statement about our defense machinery being 
in a weaker position than it ever has been, or than it has been in recent 
years, and I say for the record in reply that we have a stronger, better 
military machine, and defense machine than we have ever had. I 
believe for less money we are doing a better job. I think the records 
of the Defense Department will indicate that we are spending money 
more wisely, we are getting more for our money, and we have never 
been in a stronger position than we are today from a defense stand- 
point. Iam sure the records will bear me out. 

Are you informed in any way, since you are the guinea pig here, and 
I do not mean that in any other way except in the kindliest way, and 
you are the witness here, do you think we have a better defense ma- 
chine today than we have had, or what is your opinion about it? 

Mr. WriuiaMs. I don’t think there is any question that we in the 
Department of Defense have more machine tools and production 
equipment available to us than we have ever had in the past. 

Senator SymineTon. I have to leave the hearing. Will the Senator 
yield to me for a minute? I might like to make an observation. 

Senator Benper. The observation I would like to make is that I 
fully agree that we have a stronger Defense Department today than 
we ever had before in peacetime. And you know as well as I do that 
that means absolutely nothing. Ina baseball game, is it better to have 
2 runs when your opponents has none, or is it better to have 6 runs 
when your opponent has ten. 

Mr. Wittiams. I was merely answering the question of the Senator. 

Senator Symincton. The facts are that we have never even had an 
enemy from the standpoint of imminent danger to this country even 
approaching the Communist menace today. The facts are that in the 
last 3 years, despite the great and growing strength of communism, 
that we have spent less money in percentage of our gross national 
product for 3 straight years, and less money in dollars for 3 straight 
years, than we did before. 

The Cuatrman. Let the chairman make an observation, a brief ob- 
servation. It must be borne in mind by members of the committee 
and by all present, that a statement made by a Senator expressing his 
views, and the Chair takes the liberty of presenting some at times, 
those statements are not testimony but expressions of opinion. In 
this area there may be differences of opinion. There can be no dif- 
ferences of opinion about those facts to which you have testified, in 
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my judgment. I am hoping we can get back now to getting the 
evidence. 

Does Senator Bender wish to make an observation ? 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman, I just cannot let this opportunity 
pass without taking issue, violently, with my good friend and col- 
league Senator Symington about the condition of our defense. 

There is no question about the Communist menace being here, and 
certainly the present Defense Department had nothing to do about 
strengthening or creating that menace, nor implementing it in any 
way. The fact of the matter is that we do have a better defense ma- 
chine and the Communists are in less favorable position today than 
they have been at any time. The record is the best evidence of that. . 
am sure the figures that I will obtain and put into the record will be: 
witness to the truth of that statement. 

You a0 not know, do you, that our defense machine is in a bad way ? 
You are a technical man, you are in the Department, do you think 
we are r agging behind or we are not alert in any respect ? 

Mr. Wii11AMs. I can only testify relative to machine tools and pro- 
duction equipment, 

Senator Brenper. What. is your testimony as to that? 

Mr. WirxtaMs. I don’t think there is any question that we do not 
have sufficient machine tools and production equipment that would 
be required in the event of a future mobilization. We never have 
in the past, and I don’t think we ever will in the future. 

The CHatrMAN. You say we do not have? 

Mr. Wiit11amMs. We do no have. I certainly say this, that we are 
in a better position today than we have ever been in any other time 
ina peace period. But I don’t know whether that answers your ques- 
tion or not, but those are the facts. 

Senator Brenner. I just want you to say what you feel. I do not 
want to put words in your mouth, and I do not want to make a speech 
to you. You have had speeches made to you, and I tried to make a 
little one myself. 

The Cuatrman. If there are no further questions, the witness is 
again excused. 

“You may call your next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Adlerman, please. 


TESTIMONY OF JEROME S. ADLERMAN—Resumed 


The CHatrman, You have been previously sworn during the course 
of these public hearings, have you not? 

Mr. ApLerMAN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. You are being recalled and you remain under the 
same oath. 

Mr. Apterman. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Adlerman, from a review of the public records, 
you understand that certain types of copper wire have been removed 
from the control list, is that correct? 

Mr. ApterMAN. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And have you, with the help of the Department of 
Commerce, made a study as to the amounts of copper wire that have 
been sent into the Soviet bloc since that decontrol ? 

Mr. Apterman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Would you give the committee the total amount and 
then break it down as to the five countries that have sent the greatest 
amounts ¢ 

The Cuairman. Do you know when it was decontrolled 

Mr. Apierman. The official decontrol went into effect on August 
16, 1954. 

The Cuamman. You are testifying from that time? 

Mr. AptermMan. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. AptermMan. The Department of Commerce figures were in dol- 
lar amounts, and it is very difficult to tell just what the quantity 
actually was. In converting the figures from the dollar, we used the 
average price of copper. I projected the 1955 figure for the first 
half of the 6 months to complete a full year of 1955. On that basis, 
the total world shipment of copper to the Soviet bloc in 1954 and 1955 
was 2,554,000 pounds—pardon me, 254,166,000 pounds. 

The CuarrMan. 254,156,000 pounds of copper wire? 

Mr. Apterman. Copper products, including copper rod, if it is 
shaved. If it isscalped under a quarter of an inch thickness, they con- 
sider copper rod, too. 

The Cuatrman. Copper rod and copper wire ? 

Mr. AptermMan. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. And you say we shipped to the Communists 
and the—— 

Mr. ApterMAN. The total world shipment of copper to the Soviet 
bloc in 1954 and 1955, according to my computations, is 254,166,000 
pounds, based upon the average price of copper in 1954. 

Senator Symineron. Our Government has approved doing that? 

Mr. AptermMan. Our Government, I believe, approved the decon- 
trol of copper under a quarter of an inch or, I think, it is 6 millimeters. 
IT am not quite sure of the dimensions. 

Senator Symineron. The smaller it is, the better it is for the 
Communists. 

Mr. ApterMAN. That means that they don’t need to have the wire 
mills draw the wire. They are giving them a finished product. 

Senator Symineron. They are getting it so they can put it right into 
the airplane. 

Mr. ApLerman. Or it can even be drawn to finer wire, with ease. 

Senator Benprer. You say our Government approved the shipment 
of 254 million pounds of copper ? 

Mr. ApterMan, I didn’t say they approved the shipments. 

Senator Brenper. You did say that in reply to Senator Symington. 

Mr. Apvirrman. In reply to Senator Symington, I said they ap- 
proved the decontrol on August 16, 1954. 

Senator Benner. And we shipped directly to the Soviet Union 
254,000 or million pounds? 

Mr. Apterman. I didn’t say that. I said the world shipment of 
copper to the Soviet bloc amounted to 254 

Senator Benper. How much did we ship directly ? 

Mr. ApLErRMAN. We didn’t ship a single bit as far as I know legally. 

Senator Symineron. We approved the other countries doing it in 
the free world, is that right? 

Mr. Apterman. We approved the decontrol by the other countries 
in the free world to do it; yes, sir. 
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Senator Symineton. They shipped as much copper as they wanted 
to? 

Mr. AptermMan. Under limitations. 

Senator SymrnetTon. There were no volume limitations, is that 
right? 

Mr. ApLermMaNn. So far as I know. 

The Cuatrman. Are you prepared to break that down and show 
what countries shipped ? 

Mr. ApterMaN. I have taken the 5 largest shipments by country. 

The Cuatrman. Are you prepared to break it down as to the 5 
countries that were the largest shippers ? 

Mr. ApterMAN. That is right. 

The Cratrman. Break it down. 

Mr. ApLERMAN. Exported from England to the Soviet bloc in the 
period 1954-55, 72,985,000 pounds. I ‘might say there, Senator, that 
one of our witnesses who will soon appear has furnished us, the com- 
mittee, with the board of trade figures, the English Board of Trade 
figures, for the same period which show, according to the board of 
trade, the United Kingdom exported to the Soviet bloc 33,675 long 
tons, which converted into pounds show that their official figures are 
74,095,000 pounds compared to my estimate of 72,985,000 pounds. 
In other words, my estimate is more conservative than the British 
Board of Trade figures. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed with the next one. 

Mr. ApLerMAN. Exported from West Germany to the Soviet bloc, 
1954-55, 56,926,000 pounds. Exported from Finland to the Soviet 
bloc, 1954-55, 45,446 pounds—45,546,000 pounds. Exported from 
Belgium-Luxembourg to the Soviet bloc, 33,566,000 pounds. Ex- 
ported from Japan to the Soviet bloc, the same period, 23,616,000 
pounds. 

The Cuairman. What was the last country you mentioned ? 

Mr. ApLeRMAN. Japan. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness a ques- 
tion here ¢ 

The Cuatrman. I wanted to get this broken down for the benefit 
of all of us. 

Senator Symineton. Have you ever heard of what is called in this 
country the strategic stockpile? 

Mr. Apterman. Yes; I am somewhat familiar with it. 

Senator Symineron. You are somewhat familiar with that? 

Mr. Apterman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And on that stockpile they have what they 
call critical items? 

Mr. ApLerMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And you know, presumably, that copper is 
considered one of the most critical items? 

Mr. ApterMANn. Well, of course, the items are classified. However, 
it has been published. I know, as a matter of fact, that copper has 
been published as a stockpile item. 

Senator Symineron. Copper is the second most used metal in war 
production of any metal. It is even ahead of aluminum as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. Apterman. That is right. 
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Senator Symrneron. You know we have a target amount on each 
item which is what we are supposed to have ¢ 

Mr. Apterman. A minimum point and a maximum. 

Senator SymineTron. We are supposed to have a certain amount 
of copper in the stockpile to keep this country safe. 

Mr. Apterman. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. Do you know if we have reached that yet? 

Mr. ApterMAN. I can’t say. 

Senator Symineron. I will state for the record we have not. 

Mr. Apterman. Did you say we have? 

Senator Symrneron. We have not. I will say in addition to that 
it has been necessary for us, and the record shows, in 1954, to divert 
from the stockpile to industry, and this is a matter of record, 77,- 
491,540 pounds of copper. In 1955, instead of protecting ourselves, 
as they say we should, we diverted to industry 66,433,423 pounds of 
copper, or a total of—I was adding it up here—pretty close to 150 
million pounds of copper. That would be 75,000 tons of copper. 

In addition to that, we have gone out on the world market and pur- 
chased copper at premium prices as against domestic prices. Why do 
we purchase copper with the American taxpayer’s money on the w orld 
market at premium prices when at the same time we approve policies 
that let our allies of the free world ship copper to the Communists 
to build their war machine? Can you answer that ? 

Mr. AptermMan. I am afraid I am not qualified to answer that. 

Senator Symineton. You do not think you can answer that? 

Mr. AptermMan. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Benprr. I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

How much copper did we ship to the British Empire during this 
same period ¢ 

Mr. Apterman. I can get those figures. I don’t have them at my 
fingertips. I don't think the quantity is very large, because we are 
a net importer of copper. We do ship some finished products, but 
I don’t think we ship much of the ingot or bar form of copper. 

Senator Benper. You do not know how much of this 72 million 
pounds of copper came from the United States, do you, that England 
shipped to the Soviets ? 

Mr. ApiterMan. I don’t believe any of it came from the United 
States. 

Senator Benprr. None of it came from the United States ¢ 

Mr. ApterMAN. I doubt it very much. There is a small shipment of 
copper. I am not quite sure what the figures are. It may be 25 
million pounds. 

Senator Benper. The impression is being conveyed here that the 
United States shipped or had something to do in the actual shipping of 
this copper, that this was our copper that was shipped. 

Mr. ApterMAN. No, sir. The United States did not ship a bit of 
copper. 

Senator Symineron. We did not ship but we gave permission for it. 
That is not an impression ; that is a fact. 

The Cuarrman. What we actually did, keeping the record straight, 
is that we agreed to decontrol. 

Mr. ApLermaN. That is correct, sir. 
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The Cuarmman. That is what it amounts to. Whether that is 
permission or what, we agreed to decontrol. 

Mr. ApierMAN. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And as a result of the conferences, the COCOM 
Conference, and since then these shipments have gone forward. 

Mr. ApterMan. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Let us proceed. 

Senator Benner. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say for the record 
here, there is a vast difference in the impression being left that the 
United States shipped any of these materials to the Soviets. 

While some items were decontrolled, as I understand 150, approxi- 
mately, how many items were not decontrolled by this committee ? 

Mr. ApLERMAN. There were 450 items on the list entirely. They 
decontrolled 200 items and that left 250 items on the list. 

Senator Benner. On the list ¢ 

Mr. ApLeErRMAN. That is correct. 

Senator Benprer. And, of course, it is understandable, in dealing 
with the free world, that every one of these countries is on a wholly 
different basis than we are. We have to deal with them in order 
to conduct the cold war that we are conducting against Communist 
Russia. Is that correct ? 

Mr. ApLERMAN. I believe that is essentially true. 

Senator Benper. Under the circumstances, we cannot control the 
economy, for example, of Britain, because the influence of commu- 
nism even in Britain is far greater than it is in this country. 

Mr. ApterMan. I think the only control we would have would be 
the persuasion that might be exerted by the withdrawal of assistance 
to any of these countries. 

Senator Benper. For example, how much did France ship in cop- 
per, in your figures? 

Mr. Apterman. I don’t think France is 1 of the 5 largest. 

Senator Benver. Italy ¢ 

Mr. AptERMAN. Italy is not 1 of the first 5 largest. 

Senator Benper. But they did ship some, France did ship some ¢ 

Mr. ApterMAN. They all shipped some, yes. 

Senator Benper. We are aware, of course, that in France, the legis- 
lative body has at least 25 percent of its membership, and I think it is 
considerably higher than that, but this is conservative, that are mem- 
bers of the Communist Party; is that correct ? 

Mr. ApterMAN. I believe that is true. 

Senator Symrnetron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

The Cuarrman. May the Chair ask this, although I do not know 
whether the witness knows: Is it not true from press reports, at least, 
that we are now being asked, or will be asked, to decontrol as to Red 
China to the same extent we have for the Communist bloc of Europe ¢ 

Mr. AptERMAN. I believe that the matter is public information. 

The Cuarrman. Not only from the press reports but, as I under- 
stood, I have not heard anybody deny it, that is one of the objectives 
now, to persuade us to agree to carther decontrol as applied to Red 
China, so that Red China will be able to get the same goods that the 
Communist bloc countries in Europe are now receiving. 

Mr. ApterMAN. I believe under the Washington statement that was 
issued very recently, as a result of Prime Minister Eden’s visit, they 
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agreed to review the list again with the idea of examining whether it 
should be revised or not. 

The Cuarrman. I recalled some press statement to that effect, and I 
was asked about it. I said I thought we ought to reverse it, and sell 
nothing more to Red Russia than we sell to Red China. 

Senator Symincton. Do you happen to know if any of our foreign- 
aid money went to improve or construct any of the mines from which 
the copper came that went to the Communists! 

Mr. ApiermaN. I believe we will have some testimony on that very 
shortly from another witness. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, I have to leave pretty soon. If 
there is anybody here who can testify to that, I think that is rather 
important. 9 

Mr. Kennepy. We are finished with this witness now. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

We will call the next witness. ; 

Just so the public present understands, we are working against 
time, and we are trying to accommodate some witnesses. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Prain. 

The Cuarrman. Will you be sworn, please ? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate investigating subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Prarn. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF RONALD PRAIN, SALISBURY, RHODESIA, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY COUNSEL ARTHUR H. DEAN, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The CuatrMan. State your name, place of residence, and occupa- 
tion, business or profession. 

Mr. Praty. My name is Ronald Prain, and I reside in Salisbury, 
Rhodesia, and I am chairman and president of what is called the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust, a group of companies in Rhodesia in the 
copper mining industry. 

The Cuatrman. Before proceeding further, the Chair advises, or 
in fact I will state, I presume you know the nature of this inquiry. 
You have been present here in the room, and prior to that members 
of the staff have discussed with you the nature of the testimony desired 
and the interrogation that will follow; have they not? 

Mr. Prary. Right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You have also been advised that you have the right 
to counsel of your choice, if you care to have counsel ? 

Mr. Pratn. I have Mr. Arthur Dean with me. 

The Cuarrman. You do have counsel. 

Will counsel please identify himself for the record ? 

Mr. Dean. My name is Arthur H. Dean, of the law firm of Sulli- 
van & Cromwell, New York City. I appear as counsel for Mr. Prain. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. I assume counsel is familiar with the 
rules of the committee with respect to the presence of counsel ? 

Mr, Dean. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman, All right. Senator Symington has to leave right 
away. 

Senator Syaneron. I will just take 5 minutes, if I may, to ques- 
tion the witness, Mr. Chairman. , 
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The Cuairman. I will be very glad to defer and ask counsel to 
defer to Senator Symington in order to accommodate him. 

Senator Symrneron. Are you in the copper business, Mr. Prain? 

Mr. Prarn. Yes. 

Senator Syminetron. Have you shipped any copper from your 
mines to the Communists ¢ 

Mr. Prat. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. You have not? 

Mr. Pratn. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Do you know of any copper that has been 
shipped to the Communists ¢ 

Mr. Prarn. I know that copper has been shipped, as mentioned by 
Mr. Adlerman, but I don’t know what copper that is. 

Senator Symineton. And have you ever had any aid with respect 
to construction or maintenance of any of your equipment from the 
United States? 

Mr. Prat. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. You have had? 

Mr. Prat. I have. 

Senator Symrneton. In what quantity? Just roughly. 

Mr. Pratn. In the case of the companies of which I am chairman, 
we have received the equivalent of $14 million. 

Senator SymineTon. $14 million? 

Mr. Pratn. Actually, £5 million sterling from the counterpart 
funds. 

Senator Symineron. Do you make copper ingots? 

Mr. Pratn. No, with that money we haven’t made any yet. 

Senator Symrneton. But you plan to make copper ? 

Mr. Prawn. We have a mine which goes into production this year, 
later this year. 

Senator Symrneron. And you have other mines whieh are in pro- 
duction ? 

Mr. Pratn. We have other mines. 

Senator Symrncton. Where do you ship the copper from those 
mines ? 

Mr. Prain. We ship it principally to the United Kingdom and in 
the second place to the United States. 

Senator Symrneron. How much copper in percentage have you 
shipped to the United Kingdom, roughly, and how much to the United 
States ? 

Mr. Prarn. Over which period ¢ 

Senator Symrneron. Take in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Pratn. I have some figures here. 

Senator Symrneton. Just roughly. I would just rather go ahead. 
Would you put those figures into the record ? 

Mr. Prat. Yes. It is over the period August 1954 through De- 

cember 1955, we shipped 206,189 long tons to the United Kingdom. 

The Cuamman. To what? Will you repeat that, please? 

Mr. Prarn. 206,189 long tons, that is English tons, to the United 
Kingdom, and 47,444 to the United States. 

Senator Symrncron. Is part of the shipments to the United States 
in payment for the aid? 

Mr. Prarn. No, sir. We have no copper to ship from that mine. 
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Senator Syminetron. You do not have any deal of that character. 
When you ship this to England 

Mr. Prarn. Excuse me. We do have a deal of that kind. We are 
going to repay the loan in metal, but we haven’t made any metal yet 
to do it with. That is coming. 

Senator Symineron. When you ship it to the United Kingdom, 
what is the main company that you ship it to? 

Mr. Prarn. The main company is one called British Insulated Cal- 
lender Cables. 

Senator Symineron. Do you happen to know if that company that 
you ship the raw copper to ships any worked copper or refined cop- 
per to the Communist bloc ¢ 

Mr. Pray. No, I know that they do not. I know that they do not. 

Senator Syamineron. They do not? 

Mr. Prarn. I know that. 

Senator Symineton. How do you know that? 

Mr. Pratn. I have their assurances, and they are capable of sub- 
stantiation. 

Senator Symineron. Do you feel that it would be wrong for 
them to do that, from the standpoint of the security of the free world? 

Mr. Pra. W ell, that is a matter of opinion, sir, not a fact. 

Senator Symincron. What is your opinion? 

Mr. Pratn. From the point of view of security, I think it is— 
I will put it this way: As a commercial man, I wouldn’t personally 
condone any shipments of that sort. 

The CuatrMan. You would not personally condone any shipments ? 

Mr. Prarn. I would not, no. 

The CHarrman. As a businessman. 

Mr. Prain. But if I had to take the responsibility for a public de- 
cision, I should want to know a great deal more about the situation. 

Senator Symineron. Right. Now, you testified that you have 
shipped over 400 million pounds of copper to the United Kingdom, 
and you have heard testimony that the United Kingdom has shipped 
over 200 million pounds of copper—I beg your pardon—about 74 
million pounds of copper to the Communists, but you are sure that the 
people to whom you ship copper do not ship worked copper or re- 
fined copper to the Communists. 

Mr. Prarn. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. Actually, however, of the total amount of 
copper, if you have a decision that a portion of it is to go to the Com- 
munists, it does not make much difference from what company in 
that particular country it from, does it? 

Mr. Prarn. I am sorry, I don’t quite follow that. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, if there is a company in the 
United Kingdom that normally ships copper to an automobile com- 
pany and its reroutes it from the automobile company to the Com- 
munists, then your copper starts going as copper wire to the auto- 
mobile company, it does not really make much difference which com- 
pany ships it to the Communists, but it is a matter of Government 

policy that it gets to the Communists, is it not, regardless of which 
company it comes from ? 

Mr. Pratn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. That is all. 
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(At this point, Senator Symington withdrew from the hearing 
room.) 

The Cuairman. Senator Symington had to go to another appoint- 
ment and we deferred to him. 

Mr. Prat. I understand. 

Mr. Kennepy. What are the companies in England that ship to 
the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Prat. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you kept a check to find out if any of your 
copper is going to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Prain. I have with my customers. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have? 

Mr. Prarn. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Continuously ? 

Mr. Pratn. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. When was the last time? 

Mr. Prarn. About 3 days ago. 

Mr. Kennepy. They say that none of the copper that comes from 
your mines goes to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Pratn. No, or any other copper that they use. 

Mr. Krennepy. No copper that comes out of your mines goes to any 
of the companies that ship to the Soviet Union ? ‘ 

Mr. Pratn. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What are some of the biggest wiremaking companies 
in Great Britain ? 

Mr. Prat. I can only give you an opinion, because you realize I am 
connected with the Rhodesian industry and not the British. But I 
think it is without doubt that the biggest copper user in the United 
Kingdom is the British Insulated Callender Cables Co., and they draw 
wire for their own consumption in their own cables. They are also 
the biggest cable manufacturer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do they sell to brokers? 

Mr. Pratn. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. They do not? 

Mr. Prarn. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. None of the wire from them goes directly or in- 
directly to the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Praty. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the next ? 

Mr. Prarn. I am afraid I just don’t know the order of dimension, 
but there are some big companies, There is a company called London 
Electric Wire, another one called Fredrich Smith. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know whether London Electric Wire ships 
wire, to the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Prarn. I know nothing about their business. 

Mr. Kennepy. What are the companies that you ship to? 

Mr. Prarn. I ship to the British Insulated, which I have mentioned. 
My next biggest customer by a long way is the Enfield R olling Mills, 
which is associated with the Enfield Cable Co. Then my third biggest 
customer is the Imperial Chemical Industries, ICI, and after that, 
there are three very small customers. 

Mr. Kennepy. What are their names? 

Mr, Prawn. The Yorkshire Copper, Birmingham Battery. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Birmingham what? 

Mr. Prarn. Battery; and a firm called Radcliffs. Those last two.are 
not war manufacturers. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does the Enfield Rolling Mills ship directly or 
indirectly to the Soviet Union ¢ 

Mr. Prarn. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does Imperial Chemical ship any copper directly 
or indirectly to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Prarn. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you have talked to them ? 

Mr. Prat. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they told you that none of their products that 
come out of that company 

Mr. Pratn. They don’t even sell their wire. They use it in their 
own plant. They are primarily not wire people. They are primarily 
sheet and strip people. 

Mr. Kennepy. Let me ask you about the Yorkshire. Does any of 
the wire that comes out of that company go to the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Pratn. No, sir; they make no wire. They are copper tube 
people. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about Birmingham Battery ? 

Mr. Pratn. Birmingham Battery. ‘They are not wire people either. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about Radcliffe? 

Mr. Praty. No; they are sheet and strip. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does any of the wire that comes out of these com- 
panies go on the public market where it can be purchased by the Soviet 
Union ? 

Mr. Pratn. No, no. I think it goes into their own cable manufac- 
ture, or is shipped to their subsidiaries in the British Empire, like 
Australia and South Africa. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why do not these companies ship any wire to the 
Soviet Union? What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Prat. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. They have such large amounts going. 

Mr. Prarn. I am not connected with them. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who does ship the wire to the Soviet Union, if these 
wire-making companies do not? 

Mr. Prarn. I have no information, Mr. Kennedy. But the British 
Government would have that, as I understand it, through the system 
of export licensing. They have to give somebody a license, and pre- 
sumably they know, they have the records, of who has shipped the 
53,000 tons Mr. Adlerman mentioned. But I don’t know that, and 
I am not sure it is public information. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could any of the copper coming in from, for in- 
stance, Chile, could some of that, part of that, go to these companies 
that ship to the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Pratn. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you do not know that for a fact ? 

Mr. Prat. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. You know nothing about the shipments of copper 
wire to the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Prarn. No. 

The CuatrMan. May I ask a question while counsel is referring to 
his notes. The companies that you represent. of which you are chair- 
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man of the board or whatever the title is, they did arrange to secure 
a loan from the United States Government to help to develop another 
mine, as I understand it, is that correct 4 

Mr. Prain. That is correct. 

The CuatrMan. That mine has not yet gone into operation? 

Mr. Pratn. Correct. 

The CuamrmMan. Do you have any arrangements whereby you are 
to repay the loan by delivering quantities of the metal to the United 
States? Is that correct? 

Mr. Pratn. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman, Are there any restrictions in that agreement, the 
agreement you have with our Government, regarding the loan, 
whereby you obligate yourself not to ship any of your product to 
Communist bloc countries ? 

Mr. Prain. No. We have no stipulation of any sort. 

The Cuatrman. No stipulation in the agreement? 

Mr. Pratn. Or any country. 

The CHamman. But you, yourself, oppose the shipping of it to 
Communist bloc countries? 

Mr. Pratn. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Approximately 60 percent of the copper that comes 
into Great Britain comes from Rhodesia, is that correct? 

Mr. Prarn. Speaking without adding up the figures, I would say 
that that is so. 

Mr. Kennepy. For instance, in 1954 the Northern Rhodesia ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom 236,000 tons, and the total that year 
was 400,000 tons. In 1955, Northern Rhodesia exported to the United 
Kingdom 216,000 tons, out of a total of 411,000 tons. 

Mr. Pratn. That sounds correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you export to the United Kingdom, you make 
up about 50 percent of the Northern Rhodesia exports to the United 
Kingdom, is that correct ? 

Mr. Prain. No. Morethanthat,Mr. Kennedy. I make up slightly 
less than 59 percent of the production of Rhodesia, and slightly more 
than 50 percent of the Rhodesian imports into England. 

Mr. Kennepy. You make up approximately 25 to 30 percent. of all 
the copper that is imported into Great Britain? 

Mr. Prarn. Yes. I always carry a figure of 140,000 tons a year in 
my head, which checks approximately with this 206,000 figure, over 
17 months. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is between 30 and 35 percent? 

Mr. Prarn. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And yet none of that copper is used for the copper 
wire going into the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Prarn. I am satisfied on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. It must all come from the 65 or 70 percent coming 
from other countries, such as Canada, Belgium, the United States, 
Chile, and West Germany, which has only a very minor amount. So 
it has to be from Chile or the United States or Canada, or the Union 
of South Africa, which has a small amount. One of those countries, 
really, coming down to the United States, Chile, and West Germany, 
must be the countries from where this copper is coming to go into 
the Soviet Union? 
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Mr. Pray. May I add scrap? Some could come from scrap metal. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much is the scrap metal ? er 

Mr. Prarn. I am sorry, I don’t carry a figure on that, but it is public 
information, which I will be glad to send you, if you would like it. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much did you say your total loan is from the 
United States Government ? 

Mr. Prary. The loan for this mine is 5 million pounds, which is at 
= equivalent to $14 million; but it is a sterling loan, not a dollar 

oan. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have another loan of about $22,500,000? 

Mr. Pratn. Yes; I wouldn’t say I had it. We had it in Rhodesia, 
because that was not made to my companies exclusively. That was 
made to a central company which generates power. It is no a company 
exclusively inmy group. Weown halfof it. 

The Cuatrman. You are participating in it? Your companies are 
a5 my erm de it? ; 

Mr. Prarn. We are participating. From a legal point of view, my 
companies have no part of it. The contract is with the Rhodesia- 
Congo Border Power Corp., of which we own 50 percent. But, legally, 
the contract is between the United States and the power corporatio::. 

The Crarrman. And how much did you say that amounted to in 
dollars ? 

Mr. Prarn. 22.4. 

The CratrMan. $22,400,000 ? 

Mr. Pratn. 22.4 million. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that is to all of the owners of the copper mines in 
northern Rhodesia ? 

Mr. Pratn. Exactly. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that this United States money is being loaned to 
these companies which make up about 55 percent of the imports of the 
United Kingdom ? 

Mr. Pratn. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is, of copper? 

Mr. Prarn. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know whether any of the copper from these 
other mines is going directly or indirectly to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Prarn. I have no information on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. None at all? 

Mr. Prarn. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. What? 

Mr. Pratn. No information. 

_ The Cuatrman. One question just to get it clear. This $22 mil- 
lion loan, that is to a power company ? 

Mr. Pratn. That is right. 

_ The Cuarrman. Then the power is essential and used in the min- 
ing operations ? 

Mr. Pratn. That is it. 

The Cratrman. Is that correct? 

Mr. Prat. That is correct. 

The Cuatmrman. So they do tie in together? 

Mr. Pratn. They tie in. 

The Cuarrman. Actually, for the mining operation, the loan was to 
a power company ? 
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Mr. Prarn. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Prain, you are at the present time holding dis- 
cussions about getting another loan from the Government ? 

Mr. Pratn. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Kennepy. Preliminary talks, I suppose? 

Mr. Prat. Yes, the first round. 

Senator Brenper. Mr. Prain, you are sure that copper that you 
ship does not go to the Soviet Government ? 

Mr. Prat. I am statisfied it does not. 

Senator Benper. And you checked it very thoroughly ? 

Mr. Pratn. I have checked it as thoroughly as one can do. 

Senator Benprer. Are you aware of the fact that there are mills 
regularly shipping copper products at the rate of 50 to 55 thousand 
tons a year to the Soviet Bloc? 

Mr. Pratn. From the United Kingdom ? 

Senator Benper. Yes. 

Mr. Pratn. No; I am not, sir. 

Senator Benper. You are not aware of that ? 

Mr. Pratn. I am not aware of that figure. I have the figure here. 
I have a figure. 

Senator Benper. I wonder if you will let us have the figure. 

Mr. Pratn. Yes, I will be glad to give the figure. Mr. Adlerman 
has given it. I have the authority of the British Board of Trade to 
give this figure, and I think the reason why it doesn’t tie up with Mr. 
Adlerman’s, Mr. Chairman, is that this figure goes through December. 
It is not yet published. I got it by privilege to give you today. The 
figure is 33,675 long tons over 2 years. 

The Cuarrman. What would that be in pounds? 

Mr. Pra. In pounds that would be 67 million, approximately. 

The Cuatrman. Approximately 67 million. I believe Mr. Adler- 
man’s figure is 72 million? 

Mr. Prain. Lamsorry. I have done my mathematics wrong. No, 
Ihaven’t. It is long tons, I am sorry. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is 74. 

Mr. Pray. 74 million, and these are long tons. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Adlerman’s estimate of 72 million is only two 
million short of the actual figure. 

Mr. Prain. Yes; but this goes through to December. 

The CuHatmrman. Your figures were for a little longer period than 
Mr. Adlerman’s, is that correct ? 

Mr. ApLERMAN. It is for the same period. 

Mr. Prarin. Except for December, it is the same period. 

The CuarMan. L was trying to evaluate his estimate. He had gone 
through a process of arriving at that figure. 

Mr. Prain. He is a pretty good estimator. 

The Cuatrman. He made a pretty good estimate ? 

Mr. Pray, Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Prain, is it common practice to scalp heavier 
gage copper wire to bring this material within the %-inch legal ship- 
ping size for shipment to the Soviet bloc 4 

Mr. Pratn. I can’t answer the question in that form, Senator. I 
can answer it in another form, if I may, that it is common practice, 
technically, to reduce copper to a smaller diameter by scalping. That 
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is a common technique, although I want to add that I am not an 
expert. 

vier Benper. Is that a device that is used for the purpose of 
shipping this material to the Soviet bloc ? 

Mr. Pratn. That is why I can’t answer it in that form, because I 
don’t know who is handling this business, and therefore I don’t 
know 

Senator Benper. You have no knowledge of any firm that is engaged 
in preparing copper for shipment to the Soviet bloc as a subterfuge 
in order to get the business, in order to carry on the business? 

Mr. Pratn. I have no knowledge. I don’t know which firms are 
concerned with this business. 

Senator Benper. But your firm is definitely not engaged in that 
practice ? 

Mr. Pratn. My firms are quite definitely not, and my customers 
have given me every satisfaction and assurance that they are not. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Kennepy. As I understand, Mr. Prain, you can swear that none 
of the copper coming from your mines goes directly or indirectly to 
the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Prarn. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You know that as a fact ? 

Mr. Prain. Yes. 

The Cuairman. It is based on assurances. That is based on assur- 
ances given you by your customers. 

Mr. Prarn. I can say that my copper does not go anywhere in the 
Soviet bloc. To the extent it goes to British customers, vee give you 
their assurances, which I am authorized to do, that they don’t partici- 
pate directly or indirectly in this particular business with the Soviet 
bloc in any copper products. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know that none of your product goes from 
your mine, from your operation, to the Soviet bloc? 

Mr. Prarn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And then you have assurances from all of your 
customers that none of their product goes to the Soviet bloc. 

Mr. Prain. Right. May I add that as far as the raw material is 
concerned, which I produce, we have to get export licenses from the 
Rhodesian Government. They do not permit any licenses except to 
Europe, America, and 1 or 2 Commonwealth countries. And even 
after we have that license, we have to produce a certificate of receipt 
from the receiving country, which we have to hand to the Govern- 
ment. I have, in my office, files of receipts even from the American 
Government, which I turn back to the Rhodesian Government to 
satisfy the export license which they gave me. 

The Cuatrman. The issuing Government has pretty tight controls 
on it. 

Mr. Pratn. They have a tight control on raw material at the source. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can we put in the figures of copper imports of Great 
Britain for 1954-55? 

The Cuarrman. Who can testify to it ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Adlerman. 

The enone Mr. Adlerman, I will ask you if these figures are 
correct 
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Mr. ApterMAN. They have been furnished me by Government 
agencies ; yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. All right, they may be made exhibit No. 10, and 

vart of the record. 
Exhibit No. 10 will be found in the appendix on p. 261.) 

The CuamrMan. Mr. Prain, we thank you very much, sir. We are 
glad to have you in our country. We hope your business prospers. 
We hope the little assistance our Government may have given you 
has been quite helpful to the development of this very important 
mineral. We do —_ that you will continue the policy of not selling 
to the Communist bloc, and we are confident you will, and we appre- 
ciate the contribution you have made here to our labors. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Pratn. Thank you. 

The CuamrmMan. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Friday, February 17, 1956.) 

(Members present at the taking of the recess were: The Chairman 
and Senator Bender.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1956 


Unitep States SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommitte met at 10:35 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
41, agreed to February 21, 1955, and Senate Resolution 202, agreed to 
Febru: iry 1, 1956, in room 357 of the Senate Office Building, Senator 
John L. McClellan (chairman ) presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, chairman, Democrat, Arkan- 
sas; Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri; Senator Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr., Democrat, North Carolina ; and Senator George H. Bender, 
Republican, Ohio. 

Present also: Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel to the subcommittee ; 
James N. Juliana, chief counsel to the minority; Jerome S. Adlerman, 
assistant counsel; LaVern J. Duffy, investigator ; >and Ruth Y. Watt, 
chief clerk. 

(Present at the convening of the hearing were: The chairman and 
Senator Bender. ) 

The CHarmman. The committee will come to order. 

Counsel, call your first witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Dr. Timothy May. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. May, will you be sworn, please, sir? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate Investigating Subcommittee shall be the tuth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. May. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF TIMOTHY C. MAY (ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT M. 
PENNOYER, OF THE OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


The Caairman. Will you state your name, your residence, and oc- 
cupation or position you now occupy 

Mr. May. My name is T imothy C. May. My home is University 
Park, Md. I am employed in the Materials Branch of the Require- 
ments Review and Analysis Division, Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Supply and Logistics. 

The Cxuatrman. Mr. May, I am sure you have been advised of the 
nature of this inquiry ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

95 
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The Cuatrman. And you also have been advised as to the rules 
of the committee regarding your rights to have your own attorney 
present, an attorney of your own selection, if you would like? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You do not care to have counsel? You are ready 
to proceed ? ‘ 

Mr. May. I am ready to proceed, sir. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman, who is the gentleman 

The Cuarrman. I am going to ask him. Mr. Pennoyer was here 
yesterday. I assume he is present this morning again in the same 
ca acity ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. I am, sir. 

The Cuarmman. W ith that understanding, we will proceed with the 
witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Adlerman will begin the examination. 

The Coarrman. Mr. Adlerman, you may proceed. 

Mr. Apierman. Dr. May, are you a metallurgist ? 

Mr. May. No. Iam a geologist by profession, sir. 

Mr. Apterman. Are you familiar with nonferrous metals? 

Mr. May. I am familiar with the light metals of the nonferrous 
group; yes, sir. 

Mr. AptermAN. You are considered the expert in the Defense De- 
partment in that type of metals 4 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; Iam. 

(At this point, Senator Symington entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. ApLerMAN. Were you asked to advise the defense representa- 
tive on the Joint Operations Committee in the spring of 1954 on 
various light metals ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. AptermMAN. And among those metals, was aluminum included ? 

Mr. May. Aluminum as well as magnesium and titanium, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Will you speak a little louder, please, sir? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arperman. Will you tell us what the strategic uses of alu- 
minum are? 

Mr. May. Well, aluminum is one of the most, if not the most, im- 
portant metal as far as military usage is concerned. It is used prin- 
cipally in aircraft construction. It is also used in ammunition pro- 
grams and also in weapons programs, as well as the missiles, tanks, 
and ships programs. 

Mr. ApLerMAN. Will you go into a little more detail into what weap- 
ons program it is used in, and ammunition programs ? 

Mr. May. Well, in the ammunition program, it is used principally 
in the making of small arms, ammunition, and also in the powder 
form as a propellant. 

Mr. ApiterMAN. Is it not true that they also use aluminum to lighten 
the burden of the foot soldier, to make certain weapons lighter, and 
carry the weapons more readily than they formerly were able to do? 

Mr. May. That is true. It could be used as mortar base plates, for 
example. 

Mr. ApterMaAN. However, its principal use, you would say, would 
be in airplane construction; is that correct? 

Mr. May. In aircraft construction ; that is right, sir. 

Mr. AptermaNn. Did you attend the meetings at JOC? 
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Mr. May. I attended a few of the meetings. 

Mr. AptermMaNn. And did you also attend the meetings at the tri- 
partite conference in Paris? 

Mr. May. I attended meetings there, sir. 

Mr. ApLterMAN. And did you act as the adviser for the Defense De- 
partment at that time, both in tripartite and in COCOM? 

Mr. May. I was technical adviser with regard to these light metals 
and nonmetallic minerals, but not at COCOM. 

Mr. ApLerRMAN. Just at tripartite and at the JOC level? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ApterMAN. Did you advise the Defense Department as to the 
strategic uses of aluminum ? 

Mr. May. Yes, I did, sir. 

Mr. ApterMaNn. And did they follow your advice? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir, they did. 

Mr. Apterman, And did they recommend that these items be con- 
trolled ? 

Mr. May. Their recommendations were on the strategic importance 
of aluminum. 

Mr. AptermMan. Do you know whether or not aluminum has been 
decontrolled ? 

(The witness conferred with counsel.) 

Mr. May. May I consult with Mr. Pennoyer? 

The Cuamman. You may. 

(The witness conferred with counsel.) 

Mr. May. Mr. Adlerman, I understand that is classified informa- 
tion. 

Senator Symrneron. That is not classified; that is public informa- 
tion. 

The CaarMan. Just a moment. The question was do you know. 
It is not what happened over there or did not happen over there, but 
of your own knowledge do you know whether it is declassified or not. 

Mr. Pennoyer. I think the witness’ problem, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may say a word, goes to the source of his knowledge, and if the source 
of his knowledge is classified, and he can tell you whether or not it 
is, he feels that he cannot answer. 

The Cuarmman. Let me ask the attorney now. Does the Govern- 
ment intend to give us this information as to whether it is declassified 
or not? I just want to know. There is no use to battle around here 
forever. Are we going to get the information as to whether this vital, 
strategic metal has been declassified and de-embargoed? That I want 
to know. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Mr. Chairman, I would appreciate an opportunity 
to suggest that there are people in a responsible position who could 
give you that information or decide whether it can be declassified. 
aus witness, so far as he is concerned, understands that it is classi- 

ied. 

The Cuarrman. Just one moment. You are down here represent- 
ing the executive branch of the Government, representing the Pods 
Department ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarmman. I want somebody down here. I do not need to 
have to send out and get them. They are sending you here, I assume 
they are sending you here to make these protests and determine what 
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is classified and advise witnesses not to answer. I want you to find 
out for me since you are here as their representative and advise us 
before we adjourn this morning—I want you to find out from your 
superiors whether you are permitted or whether they are going to 
supply to this committee the information, specific information, as to 
whether aluminum is decontrolled. I want to find that out. You are 
their representatives. You may contact your superiors promptly and 
ascertain that fact. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Right, sir, I will. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed, then. You find out right away. 

Mr. PeNNoyeER. May I wait until this witness—— 

The CuarrMan. You may go back and telephone now. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest before I call that this, 
of course, is an area in the responsibility of another agency, and the 
declassification 

The Carman. He is not working for the other agency. He is 
working for the agency you represent. 

Senator Symmneton. Inasmuch as it is known in the press and is a 
matter of record in the trade papers of the free world, that aluminum 
has not only been declassified but has been shipped in quantity to the 
Communists, why are you afraid to admit that here now? Let me 
take back the word “afraid.” It is common knowledge all over the 
United States, common knowledge all over England, common know]l- 
edge all over France, that aluminum is dethdialfio’ and can be shipped. 


It is, of course, common knowledge all-over the Russian bloc, because 
they are buying aluminum. Do you not think it is a little silly for an 
agency to come up here and not say whether or not aluminum has been 


declassified, when everybody knows it has been declassified ? 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman, shipped by whom? 

Senator Symrneron. Shipped by our allies of the free world. 

Senator Benper. Not by us. 

Senator Symrneron. No, but the question is have we approved the 
declassification, taking it off the embargo being the technically proper 
term, has this country approved taking off the embargo list so it can 
be shipped to the Communist countries the most important metal in- 
cident to the production of such war products as airplanes? Can we 
not find that out in these hearings? 

Senator Benper. As I understand, we have no authority to approve 
or disapprove. We are part of an agency, we are part of an organi- 
zation. 

Senator Symrneron. I think the distinguished junior Senator from 
Ohio can ask the witness any questions he would like to, and I am ask- 
ing the witness the questions that I would like to. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Mr. Chairman, may I again state—— 

Senator Symrneron. Is it not true that we had to give permission to 
take aluminum off the list, that this country had to give permission to 
take the aluminum off the list before the aluminum was taken off the 
list? Is that not true, Mr. May? 

Mr. May. Well 

Senator Symineton. Let us put it this way. Assuming that alumi- 
num was taken off the list, did we not have to give approval for it be- 
fore it was taken off the list ? 

Mr. May. I would think so; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 
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Mr. Pennoyer. On the matter of classification, Mr. Chairman, it 
comes down to the individual witness, and the fact that he is an indi- 
vidual he must respect what to him is the classification. 

The Cuatrman. I understand that. The Chair is not trying to put 
any undue pressure on this witness to violate any confidence he has. 
I am asking you as their representative here present to find out and ad- 
vise this witness as promptly as you can. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Proceed. 

Senator Symrneton. Before we proceed, may I submit for the rec- 
ord the “Customs and excise. Export of goods (and control)” a 
British Government paper. On page 9 it shows that aluminum and 
aluminum alloys are decontrolled. 

I would like to ask one question. Inasmuch as we had to give 
permission to the decontrol of this aluminum, do you not think that 
we should also take some responsibility for it? Is the idea that we are 
going to dump all of these problems on our allies when we participated 
in the decision ? 

Mr. May. May I answer your question this way: I did not partici- 
pate in any way on the control or decontrol of any of these materials. 
| was merely a technical advisor as to the importance of these various 
materials, 

Senator Symineron. What did you think about the decontrolling 
of aluminum? Did you think it was important or unimportant? 

Mr. May. As far as I am concerned, sir, aluminum is one of the 
most important metals there is. 

Senator Symrneton. Therefore, had it been your decision, you most 
certainly would not have agreed to decontrol it so the Communists 
could build airplanes with it, would you ? 

Mr. May. If you are asking for my personal opinion with regard 
to aluminum, I don’t think aluminum should be shipped to any of 
the Communist bloc countries. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Not only by us but by our allies? 

Mr. May. On account of its importance, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you, would it be possible today to build 
a war machine without aluminum ? 

Mr. May. In my opinion, sir, it is impossible. 

The CHatrMan. Impossible ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. So all aluminum which is made available to the 
Communist bloc countries is bound to be a contribution to their effort 
in this armament race ? 

Mr. May. I think that it would aid them; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. The theory of NATO is mutual defense, is it 
not, by the free world? Is it not your understanding of it as an 
individual ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator Symrineton. So what we do involves them and what they 
do involves us; is that right ? 

Mr. May. I would think so, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Speaking as an individual, inasmuch as the 
decontrolling of aluminum was public information in an official 
Government paper—the price is 1 shilling. Is there any reason why 
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the Congress should not have the right to know the same information 
that the Government of England puts out for its citizens? 

Mr. May. I would think C ongress should have that information, 
sir, but as far as I am conc ‘erned, that information is classified. Now, 
what they have done in other countries, I cannot answer for that. 

Senator Symineton. Do you think it is right for them to classify 
information in this country and declassify it in the other countries 
when it involves shipments of war materials to help the Communists / 

Mr. May. I would think, sir, that answer should come from the 
people who put the classific ation on it, and which I didn’t do. 

Senator Symineton. By the way, while we are waiting for the 
answer, I would like to ask you a couple of questions about the stock- 
pile. We do have a strategic stockpile in this country, do we not? 

Mr. May. It is one of the items that is on the strategic and critical 
list, sir; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Is this on the stockpile list? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator Symineton. Do you happen to know whether our stockpile 
is full on aluminum yet? 

Mr. May. No;I don’t, sir. I understand we are in a very good posi- 
tion in regard to aluminum on the stockpile objective. 

Senator Symineron. You gave us a figure in executive session, but 
we checked that figure and you are much too high. We have not 
nearly the amount of aluminum in stockpile that you told us we had 
in executive session. You might want to check that and give us an- 
other figure.* But in any case, when we have not nearly enough 
aluminum for our own stockpile, and the premise of the stockpile 
being that it is for the security of the free world, do you think at the 

same time we should be decontrolling and shipping aluminum to 
Russia ? 

Mr. May. When you say “we,” sir, no; we should not. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Senator Brenner. When you answered the question, and you said 
“we,” who do you mean by Kwe? 

Mr. May. I mean the United States, sir. 

Mr, Pennoyer. Mr. Chairman, I have the call in and I expect a call 
back in a few minutes. 

The Cuarrman. When we say “we,” you are speaking of the United 
States Government? 

Mr. May. As far as I know, there is no aluminum being shipped 
out of the United States to foreign countries of any significance. 

The CuatrMan. I certainly hope that is correct. 

Senator Symineton. If we are shipping the aluminum to England 
or France, and they are shipping aluminum to Russia, what is the 
point ? 

Mr. May. Well, I didn’t know we were shipping any aluminum to 
France, sir. 

Senator Symineton. If we are. Is the defense of America now 
isolated from the defense of Europe? 

Mr. May. Sir, you are asking me some questions on which I am not 
an authority in the field. 


* See Supplemental Data No. 3, appendix, p. 287. 
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Senator Symineron. I am glad to have you answer the ones that 
you think are right and not answer the ones that you think are wrong. 
But as I understood it, billions and billions of dollars that this ad- 
ministration is asking us to put up all over the world was based upon 
the idea that the free world is defending against communism. Yet 
there seems to be some idea of isolating any shipment of aluminum 
from this country as being different from shipping it from one of our 
allies, like England or France. I am wondering if you see that dif- 
ference as a citizen. 

Mr. May. Well, I can only say as I mentioned before, sir, that 
aluminum is a most important metal, as far as defense uses are con- 
cerned. 

Senator Benper. Do you know when the Democratic Party got re- 
ligion about shipping billions of dollars worth of materials over to 
our allies or developed a conscience about it ? 

Mr. May. Sir, I can’t answer that question. I mean I don’t know. 

Senator Benver. Do you know of any aluminum going from this 
country to England that, in turn, goes to Russia? 

Mr. May. No, sir; I know of none. 

Senator Benprr. Do you know of any aluminum going from this 
country to France that, in turn, goes to Russia? 

Mr. May. No; I have no knowledge of that, sir. 

Senator Benper. Do you know how many billions of dollars of aid 
to foreign countries, our allies, is now being appropriated as com- 
pared to, say, 4 years ago? 

Mr. May. I am not familiar with that, Senator Bender. I don’t 
follow that information. 

The Cmarrman. Well, are you familiar with this, that aluminum 
was embargoed by us and our allies up until August 1954 Are you 
familiar with that? 

Mr. May. [I knew that aluminum was on the embargo list, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Up until August 1954? Well, prior to the COCOM 
Conference. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It was embargoed prior to that time? 

Mr. May. To my knowledge, sir, it embargoed 

The Cuarrman. According to your own knowledge? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. It was one of the metals that was considered prior 
to the COCOM Conference as to whether it should be decontrolled 
or not? 

Mr. May. Well, just like all the metals and minerals that are under 
consideration. 

The Cuatrman. And your advice was asked for? 

Mr. May. My advice was on the strategic significance, sir, of 
aluminum. 

The Cuatrman. I understand. You were called in as a Govern- 
ment expert to counsel with reference to the extent of the strategic 
significance and importance of that metal? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Symineron. I would like to make this observation, Mr. 
Chairman. I had no intent of criticizing any administration at any 
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time for military aid and foreign aid. If the President feels this aid 
is right, I am for it,as I was before. I will always be for what is best 
for the security of the United States. But I will never be for utilizing 
that money in order to build up the Communist war machine. That 
is the only point I am trying to make. 

Senator Benprer. I, too, want to comment very quietly as my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Missouri commented, that these practices 
have been going on for a long time, and gradually we are diminishing 
or decreasing the amount of money that is being sent to our allege 
allies in the free world, and I want the record to show that I made 
that observation, too. I want the record to show that practically 
every Member of Congress voted for the money that was sent to our 
alleged allies in the free world to fight communism. 

The Cuarman. The Chair would make an observation—I think we 
take up a lot of time with observations, sometimes, although it is 
perfectly proper, I think, for any Senator to make a comment, to make 
an observation, as we go along in this, and there is no criticism of 
that—we have had a program of giving both economic and military aid 
and assistance to countries of the free world, trying to build up 
their economy, and also trying to help them build up their defense 
strength, their military. 1 think that program, as far as I am con- 
cerned, is a very good program. But I do not want us to be a party 
to, and I do not want our allies to be, after getting this assistance 
or while getting this assistance, to disregard the effect of it by doing 
things then that aid the one we are building up our armed strength 
to defend against, aid that country or those countries to build up their 
strength and thus offset all of the aid and benefit we give them, offset 
it from the standpoint of comparable strength. That is what is 
involved here. I do not think either administration deserves any 
criticism for trying to help our allies to build up their economy. As 
Senator Bender has said, both parties and all Members of Congress 
have gone along on this program. But we have reached a point 
here now where things are happening that are quite disturbing to 
me. 
I think it is time to take a look, and that is what we are trying 
to do. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. ApLerMan. Yes, sir. 

Dr. May, you are familiar with the requirement of the electrical 
output that must go into the manufacture of aluminum ? 

Mr. May. Yes. I understand that 10 kilowatt-hours per pound is 
required. 

Mr. AptermMan. That would be 10,000 watt-hours per pound; is 
that right ? 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. Apterman. Is that a rather high amount of electricity required 
or generating power required to make metal ? 

Mr. May. The aluminum industry, I understand, uses more power 
than any other metal industry. 

Mr. Apierman. And the importation of aluminum would relieve 
the Soviet generating power which can be diverted to other types of 
production and increase its war potential ; is that correct ? 

Mr. May: I am quite sure it would, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Do you mean finished aluminum or pig aluminum ? 
You mean when it has been converted into aluminum. 

Mr. May. I presume he is talking about aluminum ingot, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuairman. The great amount of electric power required in the 
processing of aluminum is in processing the ore into some form of 
aluminum. 

Senator Symineron. Specifically the bauxite into alumina, is that 
right? 

Mr. May. I understand it is from alumina into aluminum. 

Senator Symrneron. You go first from the bauxite to the alumina, 
and then if you give them the complete aluminum, you save all of the 
power cost. 

Mr. May. You not only save the power, but you save the raw ma- 
terials that go into the production also. 

Mr. AptermMan. And the plant itself and the manpower. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, we decon- 
trolled or agreed to taking the embargo off of not only aluminum in 
the sense of | billets, which presumably would be ingots, but we go into 
bars, notched bars, and wire bars, blocks, blooms, cakes, grains, gran- 
ules, ingots, lumps, pellets, pigs, sticks, shot, and slabs. Shipping 
them aluminum powder for things like diecasting, and so forth, would 
be a tremendous asset, would it not, saving them a lot? 

Mr. May. Well, in order to make powder, you have to have certain 
processing equipment to make the powder from the aluminum metal; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. That is what I meant. 

Senator Benper. How many items to your knowledge have not been 
decontrolled ? 

Mr. May. I have no knowledge of that, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Our own staff members have indicated there 
are approximately 250 items that have not been decontrolled while 
approximately 200 have been decontrolled. As I understand, we are 
part of this organization of our alleged allies. They are against com- 
munism by degrees, unlike ourselves. But we have to work with them 
in order to exercise the influence that the free world should have in 
order to keep communism in its place, and to keep ourselves strong 
and be the power that we are. Is that your view of it? 

Mr. May. Well, I think that is correct, sir. 

The Carman. Proceed. 

Mr. ApLeRMAN. One more question on aluminum. Aluminum is 
considered one of the principal substitutes for copper now; is that so? 

Mr. May. It is a substitute for copper in the making of cable and 
wire; yes, sir. 

Mr. Apterman. And principally used in the high tension wires or 
transmission lines between a power station over long distances, is that 
correct # 

Mr. May. Some is used in this country for that purpose; yes, sir. 

Mr. ApterMan. And that is a growing use? 

Mr. May. I think it is increasing on account of the lightness of the 
aluminum compared to the copper. 

Mr. ApirrmaNn. And in the light of the announced policies and the 
programs in the Soviet Union, it is increasing its transmission, or it 
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is trying to increase its power generation and transmission; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. May. That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. Apterman. And, therefore, the importation of aluminum in 
any form would be of great help to the Soviet Union, is that correct ? 

Mr. May. When aluminum is made available to any country, sir, it 
adds to its potential. 

Senator Symineron. Inasmuch as the previous testimony says that 
we have shipped them 254 million pounds of copper wire, they are 
probably not using the aluminum to substitute for copper, inasmuch 
as copper is a better conductor than aluminum. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir, it is a better conductor. That is my under- 
standing. 

Senator Symineton. Inasmuch as we are a party to agreeing to de- 
control copper wire, there would not be much sense in putting this 
aluminum in transmission lines, would there? 

Mr. May. Well, sir, that term that you used, a party to the decontrol, 
T want you to know that I personally was not a party to decontrol of 
anything. 

Senator Symineron. I understand that. But did you not say that 
we had to agree to the taking off of the embargo ? 

Mr. May. On copper ? 

Senator Symineron. On aluminum. Did you not say, or was it not 
your testimony 

Mr. May. That was one of the items that was discussed, sir; yes, sir. 

Senator Symincron. As I understand it—my question was directed 
by counsel who knows more about this than I do—but as I understand 
it we have to agree before these are taken off the embargo list. 

Mr. May. That is my understanding. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Senator Benner. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an observa- 
tion, too. I do not know why this witness should be subjected to all 
of this, but in any event, I think it should be in the record, every time 
we use the word “we” and “we shipped” or “we have done this” and 
“we have done the other.” We agreed through the United Nations 
to go into the Korean War. The fact of the matter is the United 
Nations sent their flags over but they did not send their boys. About 
90 percent of the boys outside of the Korean boys were American boys, 
and while the other fellows joined us in that effort, they were not 
very helpful as far as their material and manpower was concerned. 
We had to do most of the fighting. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, in the statements that were 
made by high officials of this Government, they stated that all the 
goods that were decontrolled were in peaceful goods. I think what 
we are discussing here this morning is whether or not that statement 
is accurate, whether copper and aluminum are in peaceful goods 
trading or whether they are trading in critical and strategic materials. 

The Cuairman. Let us proceed. 

Do you have another question ? 

Mr. Apterman. I would like to go to the next element, which is 
magnesium. You acted as an adviser to the Defense Department 
representative on the Joint Operations Committee on the subject of 
metal ; did you not? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir, I did. 
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Mr. ApterMaNn. And did you advise this was a strategic metal to 
decontrol ¢ 

Mr. May. I advised that it was a strategic material. 

Mr. ADLERMAN. Will you tell us what the strategic uses of mag- 
nesium are? 

Mr. May. Well, in a great many cases, magnesium can be sub- 
stituted for aluminum in aircraft construction. Magnesium is used 
in making bomb castings. It is also used to a great extent in con- 
struction of transportation vehicles, 

Mr. ApLerMAN. Is it also used in making ammunition ? 

Mr. May. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. AptEerRMAN. Is it used in making flares? 

Mr. May. It is used in making flares; yes, sir. 

Mr. ADLERMAN. Will you describe what the flares are ? 

Mr. May. Well, a flare puts off a light which is characteristic of the 
oxide of magnesium. 

Mr. ApLERMAN. Magnesium is known for giving a very bright 
light ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. If I may ask a question there, wherever you 
could use magnesium instead of aluminum, where it was strong enough 
on a plane, you would want to do it to cut weight; would you not? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. In World War II, we still had been losing 
our B-24 bombers by frontal attack on the part of the Nazi planes, 
and yet the B-24 could not take an aluminum turret. Finally they 
designed one out of magnesium that was successful in resisting that 
attack. I believe magnesium is as much lighter than aluminum, as 
aluminum is lighter than steel. Is that correct? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Therefore, where they could use magnesium, 
they would be very happy to use it, provided the test of strength for 
magnesium was enough for the job involved ; is that correct ? 

Mr. May. That is correct, I believe. There is a price question 
involved in it. 

Senator Symineton. There would be no price question if we were 
shipping or the free world was shipping aluminum in turn for its 
butter or corn or cotton. The price question would not be funda- 
mental: would it? 

Mr. May. I believe it would not. 

Mr. ApterMAN. Is magnesium also used in the field of battle to 
lighten the weight of the items carried by soldiers, by foot soldiers? 

Mr. May. Yes. That would be a very important—— 

Mr. Apterman. And used in the ammunition carrying cases and so 
forth? 

Mr. May. And battery cases and so forth. 

Mr. AptermMaNn. And in the plates used for mortars and matters of 
that sort ? 

Mr. May. If the plate were heavy enough, sir, I think it would be 
used for a mortar base plate. 

Mr. ApterMAN. One of the difficulties we had in the Korean war 
was that we found the foot soldier was carrying too much weight; is 
that correct ? 
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Mr. May. I have heard that mentioned, sir. 

Mr. Apterman. And the program was then designed to try to find 
items which would create a lower load factor for a foot soldier; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apterman, And did magnesium play a big factor in that pro- 

m? 

Mr. May. Magnesium could play a big part; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrveron. I think that line of reasoning is very good. 
More and more of everything in the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force, is designed to be airlifted. Naturally, the lighter it is, the 
easier it can be airlifted ; is that correct ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. There are many things made of aluminum or 
steel that cannot be airlifted but could be airlifted if made out of 
magnesium; is that correct? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. ApterMAN. There are certain nonmetallic minerals you were 
adviser on; is that correct ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apterman. And among those were three types of asbestos? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AptermMan. And did you advise the Defense Department that 
these items were of a strategic nature and should be controlled ? 

Mr. May. I advised the Defense Department member that they were 
very important and were strategic items. 

Mr. Aprerman. I do not want to burden the committee too much 
in detail, but one of the principal types of asbestos is the chrysotile, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. May. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Aptegman. And it is technically valuable for its low iron 
content ? 

Mr. May. Well, there are certain grades which are low in content 
and the supply of which is not too great. 

Mr. AprerMAN. Is that used mostly in the construction of battle- 
ships as cable covers on electrical conduits ? 

Mr. May. It is used as covering on cables; yes, sir. 

Mr. Apterman. And it is necessary because it is low iron content 
and can act as a good insulator, is that correct? 

Mr. May. That is correct. 

Mr. Auperman. And it is very valuable as a strategic use, is that 
not so? 

Mr. May. It is very important. 

Mr. Apterman. The Amosite, which is produced in South Africa, 
that is used as what type of insulation ? 

Mr. May. Thermal insulation. 

Mr. Apterman. Is that of strategic importance? 

Mr. May. It is of strategic importance, because, as far as I know, 
it is produced in one country only. 

Mr. Apterman. And that country? 

Mr. May. The Union of South Africa. 
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Mr. AprtermaNn. And the Crocidolite type is produced in Boliva, 
is it not? 

Mr. May. It is produced in the Union of South Africa as well as 
Boliva. 

Mr. Aprerman. That can be used in making gas-mask filters, is 
that correct? 

Mr. May. That is a use for Crocidolite. 

Mr. ApterMAN. And that would be a strategic use? 

Mr. May. A strategic use. 

Mr. ApterRMAN. I would like to proceed now to quartz crystals. 
First, could you tell me whether or not that was decontrolled in JOC, 
recommended for decontrol in JOC ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. May I say a word, Mr. Chairman? As I under- 
stand it, so far as this witness is concerned, the JOC recommendations 
are also classified. 

Mr. ApLeRMAN. I just asked if he knows about that, whether or not 
it was decontrolled on the JOC level. 

The CuHarrMan. He can answer the question whether he knows yes 
or no. 

Mr. May. Yes, I know. 

The CuarrmMan. He knows, but he is not at liberty to give the infor- 
imation. Is that your position ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Yes. 

Mr. ApterMan. Could you tell me whether or not it was decon- 
trolled in JOC? 

Mr. Pennoyer. I think my previous comment will apply there. 

The Cuatrman. Let the Chair inquire if you have been able to get 
your message. 

Mr. Pennoyer. I checked again and I have not been able to contact 
Mr. Sprague, the general counsel, Mr. Chairman. I will stay here 
until the call comes in. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair observed, or he thought, you went to 
the telephone and he thought maybe you had some information. 

Mr. Pennoyer. No, I did not. 

Senator Symineton. Did not this question come up yesterday? 

Mr. Pennoyer. As to the classification, it did. 

Senator SymineTon. It came up in executive hearings, too, did it 
not ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symuneron. Therefore, you have had a good many days 
to find out about this, have you not? 

Mr. Prennoyer. My understanding, Senator Symington, is that 
this classification is something that the Defense Department does not 
have primary control over. 

Senator Syminetron. Who originated the classification, what de- 
partment ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. The responsible agencies, I believe, of the admin- 
istrator of the Battle Act and his department. 

Senator Symineron. JOC is a committee composed exclusively of 
people from the United States, is that correct? 

Mr. Pennoyrer. Correct. 

Senator Symrneton. There is no foreign representation on JOC? 

Mr. Pennoyer. That is correct. 
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Senator Syminecton. If we decided that we wanted to tell the 
people in the United States, we could do that without any improper 
interpretation, could we not? It is just us in JOC, is that right? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Correct. 

Senator Symuneron. The question, as I understand it, is whether 
or not in JOC we recommended the decontrol of this war material, 
and the answer to that is that that information is classified. Is that 
right ? ‘ 

Mr. Pennoyer. That is my understanding, and the witness can 
say whether or not that isa fact. _ ; 

Mr. May. That is my understanding, sir. 

Senator Symineron. When it gets declassified abroad, then it 
becomes a matter of public property in other countries even though 
it is not a matter of public property here, is that right ? 

Mr. May. As far as I know, it is classified material here, and I do 
not feel that I can violate a security classification. 

Senator Symineron. Nobody wants you to. 

The Cuamman. Nobody wants you to. This is an issue in the 
Congress of the United States, and it is up to the people who have 
the responsibility over it. 

Mr. ApLeRMAN. The next item is quartz crystals. Will you tell 
us what the strategic uses of quartz crystals are? 

Mr. May. Quartz crystals are used in all communication work, 
in both peacetime and wartime. 

Mr. ApterMAN. In the electronic fields, is that right? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ApierMan. Is that considered a very important item in the 
electronics field ? 

Mr. May. It is very important and it is one of the items that is on 
the strategic and critical materials list for stockpiling. 

Mr. ApLerMANn. Do you know whether or not that was decontrolled 
by JOC? 

Mr. May. I think I know, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. AuperMAN. Will you tell us whether or not it was decontrolled 
by JOC? 

The Cuairrman. That gets into this classified matter. The Chair 
is not going to require this witness to answer, but we are going to 
get the information, I think. I am not going to compel this witness 
to violate his obligation. 

Mr. ApLerMAN. I just wanted to make it a matter of record, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. You may state whatever you want to 
state about it, but I am not going to compel you to give an answer if 
you feel that your instructions would prevent you from doing it be- 
cause it is classified. 

Mr. May. I am unable to answer that question, sir, due to the 
classification of the information. 

Senator Symineron. Dr. May, you know a lot about this, and you 
know what we are talking about, critical materials, and you know 


that I know of your understanding from our very pleasant relation- 
ship in the past. 


Mr. May. Yes, sir. Thank you. 
_ Senator Symineron. I would like to ask a question here. At the 
time that these were decontrolled, the statement was made that taking 
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these items from the embargo list would result in a net advantage to 
the free world through expanded peaceful trade, that it is a move- 
ment in the best interests of the United States. Would you agree to 
that ? 

Mr. May. No, I wouldn’t think so. Knowing the importance of 
quartz crystals 1 in communications work during an emergency. 

Senator Symineron. I would like to say that the Battle Act Ad- 

ministrator after this embargo, on August 26, 1954, stated— 
I am convinced that this revision which has been made with the concurrence 
of the Departments of State, Treasury, Defense, and Commerce, approved by the 
President, will result in a net advantage to the free world of expanded peaceful 
trade and more effective control of the war potential items. It is a move in 
the best interests of the United States. 

I did not want to take that out of context. If that is true, I would 
like to ask one more question. Why do we not allow our own corpora- 
tions to participate in this so-called peaceful trade? 

Mr. May. I can’t answer that, sir. I am alow man in the organiza- 
tion of the Department of Defense. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this, if you can follow this reason: 
You say that aluminum is strategic mater ial; is that right 4 

Mr. May. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman, Copper is strategic ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Magnesium is strategic? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Quartz crystals, they are strategic? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, could the decontrol of those to go into what 
is called peaceful trade possible render more effective controls of the 
war potential items? 

Mr. May. Could they? 

The CuHatrman. Yes. Would the decontrol give us more effective 
control of war-potential items? 

Mr. May. I don’t think they would give us more effective control, 
no, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. It would give us less control, would it not, less ef- 
fective control ¢ 

Mr. May. I would think so; yes. 

The CHarrman. I am talking about from your own knowledge. 

Mr. May. That is a personal opinion; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is your opinion as a metals expert. Thank 
you. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. ApLERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I have another 
quote here that I would like to place into the record on the same line. 
It says: 


It was indicated that recent international agreements between friendly coun- 
tries and the United States provide for a policy designed to, one, shorten the 
list of goods which would be embargoed from the United States to European 
Soviet bloc countries and provide an opportunity for increased trade in peaceful 
goods; and, two, continue the embargo of those goods which are of importance 
to the military capacity of the Soviet bloc. 
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Would you call quartz, aluminum, magnesium, all three, peaceful 
goods? 

Mr. May. They are used in peacetime; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. But they are also just about as important as 
anything you can think of to make war goods ; are they not 

Mr. May. They are very important, sir. 

Senator Syaneton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read the full 
quote here from the Current Export Bulletin of the Department of 
Commerce, August 26, 1954: 


The Secretary of Commerce indicated that recent international agreements 
between friendly countries and the United States provide a basis for the policy 
designed to— 

Shorten the list of goods which will be embargoed from the United States to 
European Soviet block countries and provide an opportunity for increased trade 
in peaceful goods ; 

Continue to the embargo of those goods which are of importance to the military 
capacity of the Soviet bloc ; 

Provide a basis for stricter and more effective enforcement ; 

And remove many administrative restrictions on exports from the United 
States to friendly countries, in order to promote United States international 
commerce ; 

Maintain without change the current embargo on all shipments from the United 
States to Communist China and North Korea; 

Mr. Weeks explained that these policy changes follow the reappraisal by the 
Government some months ago of the United States security-export controls, and 
the completion of intensive reviews of East-West controls, security lists, and 
techniques by this Government in Washington and in Paris where the United 
States joined with 14 major trading nations of the free world in reviewing their 
cooperative controls of exports to the Soviet bloc. 


Mr. Chairman, this continues, and I will not take the time of the 
committee, but I would respectfully suggest, Mr. Chairman, that these 
first two pages be made a part of the record. 

The CuarrmaNn. They may be made a part of the record. The title 
is “Current Export Bulletin, Supplement to the Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedules, Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C.,” dated August 26, 1954. The first and 
second pages of the document may be printed in the record at this 
point: 


{Current Export Bulletin, August 26, 1954] 
Subject : Revisions in the Positive List (sec. 399.1). 


This Current Export Bulletin announces major changes in Positive List cov- 
erage. These changes have been made in accordance with the policies contained 
in the below-quoted press release issued by the Secretary of Commerce, Sinclair 
Weeks: 

“The main objective of export controls is to prevent export of goods to the 
Soviet bloc which would build up its military potential. This policy will continue. 
However, the new policies (detailed below) which relieve American exporters 
from many burdensome administrative restrictions on trade with friendly coun- 
tries will benefit substantially both United States business and friendly coun- 
tries.” He explained further that this action has been made possible by the 
institution of measures by cooperating friendly countries for stricter control of 
exports to the bloc and the prevention of unauthorized diversions and transship- 
ments. United States exporters, as a result of today’s action, will be placed on a 
more equitable, competitive basis with foreign traders. The action accords with 
the Government’s policy of removing unnecessary restrictions on the business 
community to the fullest extent consistent with national security. 

In commenting on his announcement relating to United States exports to 
Eastern European countries, Mr. Weeks stated his belief that today’s action may 
provide an opportunity for increased trade. An early increase in volume of trade 
with the Soviet bloc resulting from this action is, however, unlikely in view of the 
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ploe’s aim of self-sufficiency, and its inability to provide desired goods in exchange 
for imports. 

The Secretary of Commerce indicated that recent international agreements 
between friendly countries and the United States provide a basis for the policy 
lesigned to— 

(1) Shorten the list of goods which will be embargoed from the United 
States to European Soviet bloc countries, and provide an opportunity for 
increased trade in peaceful goods. 

(2) Continue the embargo of those goods which are of importance to the 
military capacity of the Soviet bloc. 

(3) Provide a basis for stricter and more effective enforcement. 

(4) Remove many administrative restrictions on exports from the United 
States to friendly countries, in order to promote United States international 
commerce. 

(5) Maintain without change the current embargo on all shipments from 
the United States to Communist China and North Korea. 

Mr. Weeks explained that these policy changes follow the reappraisal by the 
Government some months ago of United States security export controls and the 
completion of intensive reviews of East-West controls, security lists, and tech- 
niques by this Government in Washington and in Paris where the United States 
joined with 14 major trading nations of the free world in reviewing their 
cooperative controls of exports to the Soviet bloc. 

These reviews have been made under security considerations providing for 
control of those items which are of significance to the military capability of the 
Soviet bloc, taking into account the likelihood of a longer range period of inter- 
national tension, important international developments, recent technological de- 
velopments, and latest information concerning Soviet bloc military potential and 
needs. A considerable number of items having little or no security significance 
have been dropped from the embargo classification. On the other hand, some new 
items of security significance have been added. In some iristances, descriptions 
of items and categories have been altered in the interest of clearer understanding 
and better enforcement. The shortening of the list of security items is expected 
to improve even further the system of enforcement internationally maintained by 
the United States and its allies. In addition, new and better enforcement 
measures have been agreed to by the entire group of cooperating countries, with 
the full participation of the United States. 

Today’s announcement will result in the removal of a number of commodities 
from the Positive List of Commodities, published by the Department’s Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce. Exporters may then ship these deleted items to friendly 
countries without applying to the Department of Commerce for validated export 
licenses. These deletions are announced in today’s Current Export Bulletin. 

Exporters will still be required to obtain export licenses, however, before 
sending any goods, whether or not on the Positive List, to the Soviet bloc. 
Applications for export licenses will be reviewed carefully and decisions made on 
the basis of safeguarding national security. 


Senator Symineron. It says here, Mr. Chairman, that the United 
States joined with 14 major trading nations of the free world. If 
it is all right for those nations to ship these war materials to the 
Communists, then why is it not all right for the United States to 
ship them to the Communists? 

he CHarrMAN. Does the witness have the answer ? 

Mr. May. I don’t have that answer, sir, but I have a personal answer 
in regard to it, a personal viewpoint. 

Senator Symineton. What is that ? 

Mr. May. I think aluminum, for example, is so important it should 
not be oipped anywhere, where it will add to a war potential. 

Senator Symrneron. In any case, why is it that an American 
manufacturer of aluminum, or copper, magnesium, or quartz, would 
not be allowed to ship these to the Communists, and yet we join, ac- 
cording to the Secretary of Commerce, in permitting these other 14 
allies 7 ours to ship them to the Communists. Does that seem logical 
to you? 
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Mr. May. I can’t give an answer to that, sir. That answer, I think, 
would have to be obtained from the people who put out that particu- 
lar report which you are referring to. 

Senator Symincron. Thank you. 

Mr. ApterMan. The next item is tale. Can you tell us what the 
strategic uses of talc are / ; ; 

Mr. May. Well, the principal use for tale is a spacer in electronic 
tubes. 

Mr. Apierman. Is that sort of an insulator used inside the tubes? 

Mr. May. Also an insulator, because this particular block tale which 
I am speaking of here prevents any leakage of gas. 

Mr. ApLteRMAN. Will you tell us whether or not you know whether 
this item was decontrolled in JOC ? 

Mr. May. I don’t have any knowledge of that, sir. 

Mr. Apitprman. I will go to the next item, which is corundum. 

The public records of the British Government, incidentally, show 
that tale was decontrolled, and I think in our own publications it shows 
it was also decontrolled. However, we do not know whether it was 
decontrolled at the JOC level before we went to COCOM or after we 
got to COCOM. 

Incidentally, if these items were decontrolled at the JOC level, 
they never reached COCOM;; is that correct ? 

Mr. May. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Apterman. On corundum, will you describe what corundum 
is and what its strategic uses are ? 

Mr. May. opuenlana is a very important abrasive material and it 
is produced chiefty over in the Union of South Africa. 

Mr, ApteRMAN. And is this used in grinding and grinding wheels, 
et cetera ? 

Mr. May. It is used to some extent in snagging wheels and then 
other grinding wheels. 

Mr. ApLERMAN. Is it absolutely essential in the making of muni- 
tions hardware ? 

Mr. May. Well it is useful in making munitions hardware, but 
there are other substitute materials which can be used. 

Mr. ApLERMAN. Other abrasives? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr, ApLerman. Do you know whether or not that was decontrolled 
at the JOC level? 

Mr. May. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Aprerman. Do you know what you stated in the executive 
testimony on that point ? 

Mr. May. I think I stated that I couldn’t recall. 

Mr. Apterman. Graphite; there are three types of graphite, are 
there not? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; there are three recognized types. 

Mr. ApierMAN. Will you state what those types are? 

Mr. May. One is the crucible grade, the other is an amorphous 
grade, and the third one is a lubricant and packing grade. 

Mr. AptrRmMAn. Will you state what the strategic uses of graphite 
are? 

Mr. May. Graphite is used in the manufacture of crucibles which 
are used in turn for heating at high temperatures in the melting 
of the different metals. 
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Mr. ApterMAN. That is used for making high-hardness alloys, and 
so forth ¢ 

Mr. May. Graphite could be used in that purpose; yes, sir. I mean 
in the making of the crucible. 

Senator Symineton. Doctor, getting right down to cases, taking 
electric furnaces of all sorts, and facings of all types on close-tolerance 
castings, and all types of those items, you could not find a material 
more directly supporting a war production than graphite, could you? 

Mr. May. In the making of electrodes, Mr. Symington, there is a 
synthetic graphite that can be and is used for that particular purpose. 
But in the making of the crucibles themselves, crucible grade graphite 
is most important. 

Senator Symrneron. I have been out of the business too long to 
know there was a synthetic graphite. But fundamentally, graphite is 
one of the most important indirect materials that you could ship. 
It is, just from the standpoint of building a hard line industrial com- 
plex to work on the various metals to build a war machine. 

Mr. May. It is very necessary. 

Senator Benper. You have one other item on there, mica. 

Mr. AptermMAN. Could you tell us whether or not graphite was de- 
controlled at the JOC level ? 

Mr. May. I don’t recall, sir. 

Mr. ApLeRMAN. The next item is mica. Will you describe what the 
strategic uses of mica are? 

Mr. May. Well, mica has a very important use in particular to the 
muscoviate bloc and film, which is used principally in electronic use in 
the manufacture of capacitors and also in the manufacture of spacers. 

=. ADLERMAN. Those are used in direct military items, is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Mr. May. Well, they are used not direct but indirectly. They are 
used in electronic tube manufacture. 

Mr. ApLERMAN. They would have to use it for airplane communica- 
tion equipment and so forth? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apterman. The principal sources of mica are India and Brazil, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. May. This particular grade that we are speaking of; yes, sir. 

Mr. ApterMAN, And the flake mica is a very strategically important 
item, is that correct ? 

Mr. May. I wouldn’t say that the flake mica itself is; no, sir. 

Mr. Apterman. The rock flake? 

Mr. May. It all depends on what size the flake itself is. The sheet 
has to be large enough that these various items can be punched out of 
it. 

Mr. Apterman. And do you know whether that was decontrolled at 
the JOC level? 

Mr. May. I can’t recall, sir, whether mica was or not. 

Senator Symrneron. If you could recall you could not say, though, 
because it is classified, is that right? 

Mr. May. Well, if it is classified information, and I could recall, 
that is correct. , 

Senator Syaneron. So whether you could recall or not, and I am 
only speaking respectfully and not trying to be sarcastic, does not 
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make much difference. If you can remember, if you could tell the 
American people, like the other governments tell their people, we 
would hope you would do so. You would not object to telling if you 
had permission, would you? 

Mr. May. If I knew, and I had permission. I do not want to vio- 
late the security regulations. 

Senator Symrneron. I have been reading this bulletin while you 
have been talking about mica and quartz. Under any possible inter- 
pretation, could you figure that what we are talking about are peace- 
time goods? 

Mr. May. They are used a great deal. The greater consumption, 
Senator Symington, of mica today is for peacetime purposes. 

Senator Symrneron. Well, we have an atomic reactor now in a 
university. Would that justify you in saying that atomic reactors 
and atomic materials are a piece of peacetime goods? 

Mr. May. Up to this time it is not; no. It has not been put to 
peacetime uses, so far as I know. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. ApterMAN. No further questions. 

The CHatrman. Senator Bender. 

Senator Benprer. Mr. May, did you ever serve on this so-called 
Joint Committee ? 

Mr. May. I did not serve as a member of the Joint Committee; 
no, sir. 

I was merely an adviser to the DOD member on that committee. 

Senator Benper. Were you present when meetings of this JOC 
committee were held? 

Mr. May. Yes. I was present at two of the meetings; yes, sir. 

Senator Benpver. Two of the meetings? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Senator Benper. Why were you present? Why were you invited 
to attend the meetings? 

Mr. May. Well, I went there as an adviser to the DOD member on 
that committee, in regard to the strategic significance. 

Senator Benner. Who was the DOD member on the committee? 

Mr. May. Mr. Martino. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Martino, from the Department of Defense? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Senator Benper. He was the only member from the Defense Depart- 
ment on the committee? 

Mr. May. To my knowledge, sir; yes. 

Senator Benver. What is his capacity and what particular quali- 
fications did he have to serve on the committee ? 

Mr. May. I can’t answer that, sir. I don’t know what his qualifi- 
cations are. 

Senator Benper. Have you known the gentleman for some time? 

Mr. May. Yes; I have, for a couple of years. 

Senator Benprr. How long has he been in the Department ? 

Mr. May. I can’t answer that question, but it has been longer than 
2 years. 

Senator Benprer. How long have you been in the Department ? 

Mr. May. I have been in the Department of Defense since January 
1948, 
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Senator Benper. And this Mr. Martino, did he have any technical 
knowledge of the job? 

Mr. May. As far as the technical importance of the materials which 
we are speaking about? 

Senator Brenper. Yes. 

Mr. May. I don’t believe so, sir. That is what he was asking us. 

Senator Benper. That is why you were there? Was anyone else 
from the Department present when this meeting was had, when these 
two meetings that you attended were had? 

Mr. May. From the Department of Defense ? 

Senator Benper. Yes. 

Mr. May. I presume some of the other technical consultants were; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Benprer. Were you present when the discussions were had 
regarding these particular items 4 

Mr. May. Some of those items; yes, sir. 

Senator Benper. How long did the meetings last / 

Mr. May. They lasted all day, if I remember correctly, sir. 

Senator Benper. How many days were you actually in attendance 
at these two meetings ? 

Mr. May. Well, I would say that I was there practically all day for 
each one of those meetings I attended. 

Senator Benper. Was there a considerable conflict? That is, were 
the opinions expressed there—well, was it a pretty agreeable meeting, 
or were each heated meetings ¢ 

Mr. May. The opinions of the Department of Defense in regard to 
the importance of these particular materials from a strategic stand- 
point was quite argumentative as far as defense is concerned. 

Senator Benner. Was Mr. Martino a good representative on the 
committee ? 

Mr. May. I think that he was, sir; yes, sir. 

Senator Benprr. Aud he represented your point of view well ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Senator Benper. Thank you. 

Mr. ApLeRMAN. Just for the sake of the record -——— 

The Cuarrman. May I ask this question while they are conferring / 

In the course of your counseling as a technical advisor to the De- 
partment of Defense, to the Department of Defense representative on 
the JOC, did you make memoranda of your position and of the in- 
formation that you gave? 

Mr. May. I personally wrote some information in regard to the 
strategic significance of the various materials; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What did they call those, fact sheets ? 

Mr. May. No; that was not fact sheet. 

The Cuarrman. What was it ? 

Mr. May. Merely a memorandum in regard to importance or the 
strategic significance. 

The Carman. To whom did you give that? 

Mr. May. We gave this information to Mr. Martino. 

The Cuarrman. Mr, Martino? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. In other words, to give the full benefit of your 
counsel as he argued or discussed the matter with other members of 
the committee ? 
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Mr. May. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You do not know what became of those memo- 
randa ? 

Mr. May. No, sir; I don’t. 

(At this point Senator Bender withdrew from the hearing room.) 

The Cuarrman. You do not know whether they were placed in the 
files of the JOC committee or not ? 

Mr. May. That I couldn’t answer, sir. I think Mr. Martino may 
be able to answer that question if he is called. 

Senator Symineton. Did you sign them? 

Mr. May. No, sir. 

Senator Symineton. You did not sign them? 

Mr. May. No, sir; not that I recall. 

Senator Symrnecron. Did you put them on blank paper, or what 
paper did you use? 

Mr. May. They were typed up, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Dr. May, I want to get some things cleared up 
here because I know you would not want to leave a false impression 
with the committee, and I know none of us do. 

The facts are that we have been shipping aluminum, magnesium, 
copper, quartz, to the Communists, and that we have approved it. 
The free world joined with 14 other nations, as Secretary Weeks says 
in this bulletin. When I ask you if these are not war materials you 
say, “Well, they are used in peacetime.” 

There is practically no war material of any kind that is not used in 
peacetime, is there? 

Mr. May. That is correct. 

Senator Symtneron. Is that correct ? 

Mr. May. That is your base. Your peacetime use of these mate- 
rials is your base for wartime. 

Senator Symincron. Right. For example, you will ship thousands 
of tons of steel sheet to a refrigerator company, but you will also 
ship thousands of tons of sheet to a company making war machines? 

Mr. May. Right. 

Senator Symrneron. You can make an airplane wing out of stain- 
less steel, you can use a lot of stainless steel in a refrigerator. So you 
cannot duck behind the fact that it is just used in peacetime, if you 
are shipping them war materials; is that correct ? 

Mr. May. All of these materials, as I say, are the base for war 
materials. 

The Cxatrman. You mean by base that they are indispensable? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ApterMAN. And each of these items are on the ODM strategic 
stockpile list? 

Mr. May. All of the items we discussed this morning, Mr. Adler- 
man, are on the strategic and critical stockpile list. 

Mr. Apterman. That is the Office of Defense Mobilization? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Senator Symrneron. How can you keep things on the strategic list 
over here, and yet here is a Cabinet officer who states it is all right 
for other people to ship it, but it is not all right for us to ship it? 

Mr. May. Senator Symington, I think perhaps there may be some 
misconception as to what strategic material is. 
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Senator SymineTon. On the part of the Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. May. What may be strategic to the United States here may not 
be strategic to some other country. 

Senator Symineton. Are you talking about that with respect to 
aluminum? I would like to clear the record. 

Mr. May. May I try to define for you what we consider a strategic 
and critical material ¢ 

Strategic and critical materials are those raw and semiprocessed 
materials which are necessary for essential uses during the time of a 
war emergency, and the supply of which may not be adequate to meet 
the requirements. 

Aluminum is a strategic material as far as we are concerned on 
account of the importance of aluminum and the fact that we want to 
have the supply available to meet the demand. 

Senator Symrineron. If aluminum is important for our war ma- 
chine and if, as you well know, it is the most important material in 
the production of airplanes, why is it not important to the Commu- 
nists war machine ? 

Mr. May. Well, my personal opinion is it should be very important 
to the Communist war machine. 

Senator Symineton. Yet we have testimony here that it has been 
decontrolled, and that now it is being shipped in to the Communists 
by the free world. 

Mr. May. Sir, I can’t answer that question. I am trying to tell 
you how important I think aluminum is. 

Senator Symineton. How can the Secretary of Commerce justify 
it as peacetime or as the Battle Act Administrator says peacetime 
goods? On that basis you can say atomic energy, atomic material 
is a peacetime goods, can you not? 

Mr. May. I can’t answer that, sir. I think that would have to 
come from Mr. Weeks or someone in the Department of Commerce. 

Senator Symineton. Would you suggest that he come down here and 
explain to the committee why he thinks it is all right for our allies 
to ship aluminum, copper, and magnesium, but not all right for us 
to ship them, inasmuch as it is his decision ? 

Do you not think he ought to come down and explain to the com- 
mittee ¢ 

Mr. May. I cannot make suggestions in that regard, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. You are not the person who can explain it. 
Whom would you suggest if you do not suggest: him ¢ 

Mr. Pennoyer. I would be glad to take up your request. 

Senator Symrnetron. You have been glad to take up a lot of re- 
quests, Counsel, but it has not resulted in information coming to the 
committee. 

I appreciate your helpfulness, but we do not get anything out of 
you as far as information is concerned. 

Let us be practical. Do you not think what you have been doing is 
sort of passing the ball around between these departments which en- 
ables the overall administration to say that the information cannot 
be furnished. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Senator, my own personal view would be that the 
responsible people will, and as I understand they are in other agencies, 
could be in a position to give you the information. 
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Senator Symtneron. What are the agencies? We have had the peo- 
ple who told us the same thing you are telling us from the other 
agencies ¢ 

Mr. Pennoyver. As I understand in the act, Senator, the Defense 
Department is merely in an advisory capacity on this program, and 
the responsibility is placed in the Administrator of the Battle Act. 

Senator Symineron. You mean there is no responsibility from the 
Department of Commerce in this picture whatever ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. There certainly is, sir. 

Senator Symineron. How can it be in the Department of Com- 
merce, if it is in the Battle-Act Administrator, who reports to the 
President ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. I am not an expert, Senator, in how the operation 
is worked. 

Senator Symineron. You said it was in the Battle Act Administra- 
tor. Would you want to modify that and say it was also the respon- 
sibility of Commerce ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I am sure this witness does not want to suggest 
to the committee how it runs its business. But the Chair may state, 
I think, with the committee approval, that those in Government who 
are responsible have an opportunity to appear before the committee 
before these hearings are concluded. 

The committee is interested in getting vital information here upon 
which it can properly interrogate those who are responsible. As we 
get this information, they will be given an opportunity to come forth 
and tell us why. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to labor the 
point, but as long as counsel brought this up, the Battle Act Adminis- 
trator stated : 


I am convinced that this revision which has been made with the concurrence of 
the Departments of State, Defense, and Commerce and approved by the Presi- 
dent, will result in a net advantage to the free world of expanded peaceful trade. 
In other words, all the pece mentioned here believe, that shippin 
aluminum, magnesium, rubber, copper, machine tools, is peacefu 
trade; it is right here in the record. 
And 


It is a move in the best interests of the United States. 


He specifically mentions the Department of Defense here. 

Does not that mean that the Department of Defense was involved in 
this decision ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. It certainly would indicate, yes. 

Senator Syminerton. If it is, how can you say, then, that the De- 
partment of Defense has no responsibility in this situation? 

I am just reading from the record. 

Mr. Pennoyer. I think it isa relative responsibility, Senator. 

Senator Symrneron. I beg your pardon r 

Mr. Pennorer. A relative responsibility in an advisory capacity as 
distinguished from the primary responsibility of determining what 
should be on the Battle Act list. 

Senator Symineton. It says it was done with your agreement, and 
the Department of Defense knows more about what is a strategic ma- 
terial than any other department in the Government, presumably. It 
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spends many billions of dollars a year of the taxpayers’ money buy- 
ing these metals in various forms, airplanes, tanks, ships. ° 

The Battle Act Administrator said you were in on this and you 
agreed to it. Why can you not testify with respect to it? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Senator, I am only an attorney, and I don’t have 
any specific knowledge in that area. 

Senator Symrineron. Again, what you really mean is, and I have 
watched the chairman try to get this information for some days, 
what you really mean is that you represent the Department of De- 
fense, but actually you do not; is that it? 

Would you not say that is a fair statement? 

Mr. Pennoyrer. That is the way you can construe it. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Proceed. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. ApterMan. Just for the purpose of the record, I would like to 
clarify one point. There are certain types of quartz crystal which are 
very difficult to find which may or may not be partially controlled. 

The Cuatrman. All right. if there is nothing else, thank you very 
much, Dr. May. 

Mr. May. You are very welcome, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Holderer. 

The CuatrmMan. You do solemnly swear that the information you 
shall give before this Senate investigating subcommittee is the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Hotperer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE B. HOLDERER 


The Cuatrrman. Mr. Holderer, please state your name, your place 
of resident, and your present business or occupation ? 

Mr. Horperer. George B. Holderer. I live in Arlington, Va. 

I am the staff engineer of the Subcommittee on Metals, Minerals, 
and Fuels of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

The Crarrman. You work for the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Hotperer. That is true, sir. 

The CHatrMan. How long have you held that position ? 

Mr. Horperer. Something over 3 years. 

The Cuatrman. Something over 3 years. 

Before we proceed further, may I inquire if you know the rules 
of the committee with respect to counsel? Do you desire counsel to 
be present with you when you testify ? 

Mr. Hotprrer. I do not. 

The Cuamman. Then we may proceed. 

Will you give us the background of your qualifications for the 
position you now hold? 

Mr. Hotprrer. I am a graduate mining engineer. I have practiced 
mining in its numerous phases for better than 45 years. 

The Cuarrman. Better than 45 years. You feel you are qualified ? 

Mr. Hoxperer. I think so, sir. : 

The CHatrman. The Government thinks so, and the Congress 
thinks so, and that is who you are employed by. 

All right, counsel, proceed. 
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Mr. Kennepy. You have had how many years of experience in 


this field-of metals, Mr. Holderer ? 

Mr. Honperer. In the various phases of mining, more than 45 years. 

I am not a metallurgist; I am a mining engineer, but I have had 
to do with a vast variety of minerals. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you know what the uses of various minerals 
and metals are; is that correct? 

Mr. Hotpverer. For the past 3 years, for the Senate Committee, my 
work has been with the critica] minerals, of which there are some 44. 

Mr. Kennepy. During the period of the past week, the members 
of the staff of this subcommittee have reviewed with you documents 
showing that certain alloys of metals have been downgraded or de- 
controlled ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hoxperer. That is true. 

Mr. Kennepy. And we have asked you to come today to give your 
opinion, your professional opinion, as to the strategic use of some of 
these alloys? 

Mr. Howperer. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. One of those we discussed with you is nickel and 
nickel-base alloys; is that correct? 

Mr. Hotperer. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they were under embargo in 1952, and after 
the revision in 1954, nickel and nickel-base alloys containing less 
than 30 percent were taken off the embargo list? 

This level of 30 percent in an alloy that contains up to 30 percent 
nickel, is that a strategic metal or metal of a strategic use? 

Mr. Hoxperer. I would say that any alloy containing nickel in any 
percentage should be embargoed. 

Senator Symrneton. In other words, the most widely used nickel 
alloy in the world today is 18/8, is it ? 

Mr. Hotperer. Is what? 

Senator SymincTon. 18 nickel 8 chromium, or what we call stainless 
steel ? 

Mr. Hotperer. That is right; between 15 and 20 percent. 

Senator Symunetron. Well, fundamentally, the most highly sold 
nickel alloy is commonly termed 18/8; is it not? 

Mr. Houperer. That is right; but in this country, nickel is so scarce 
that repeatedly the Office of Defense Mobilization has had to divert 
many thousands of tons from our stockpile to meet our own industrial 
needs. 

Senator Symineton. And over 90 percent of all the nickel that you 
know anything about, or, say, 95 percent, comes from Canada and 
Cuba? 

Mr. Howperer. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. There is practically no other nickel in the 
world, except probably in French Caledonia, is that right; and that 
is very small? 

Mr. Houperer. There is a very, very small nickel deposit in Finland, 
which the Soviets stole several years ago. 

Senator Symineton. You mean in Petsamo? 

Mr. Hotperer. Petsamo? 

Senator Symrnecron. But that is small? 

Mr. Hotprerer. Compared to others, 
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Senator Symrneton. So if we are approving our allies shipping 
nickel to the Communists, we may be giving them one of the most 
desirable metals from their standpoint in building their war machine; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Horperer. And it has a large quantity use. By that I mean 
that it is used in large tonnage. 

Senator Symrneton. One other point. Decontrolling everything 
under 30 percent, lifting off the thditeg: would mean that you were 
giving them anything they wanted; is that right? 

Mr. Horperer. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. So that decontrolling alloys with below 30 
percent nickel would be a lot of wordage? 

Mr. Hoxperer. It is meaningless. 

Senator Symineton. You are giving them the nickel the way they 
want it; is that correct ? 

Mr. Horperer. That is correct. It is meaningless. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is there anything else you would want to add to this 
nickel ? 

Mr. Hotnerer. I believe that covers it in general. 

Mr. Kennepy. But it is a highly strategic item ? 

Mr. Hotprerer. Very much so. 

Mr. Kennepy. And if the decision were up to you on the controls? 

Mr. Horperer. I wouldn’t sell them a single pound of it. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, I have a friend who has come 
from my State to visit me, and I have to leave in a minute. 

Have you heard the testimony here this morning ? 

Mr. Hotperer. I have; yes, sir. 

Senator Syarneron. Under any remote interpretation of peacetime 
and wartime goods, would you agree, as was said by the Battle Act 
Administrator, in effect, that the shipment of aluminum, magnesium, 
copper, nickel, machine tools could “result in a net advantage to the 
free world of expanded peaceful trade and more effective control of 
war potential items?” 

Mr. Hoiperer, I would say it does not aid in any way peace or 
trade. 

Senator Symineton. Would not you say that it does exactly the 
reverse ¢ 

Mr. Hoxperer. Exactly the reverse is right. 

Senator Symtneton. Thank you. 

I noticed in the paper that the Russians are now bringing the people 
from neutral countries up into Russia and showing them their new 
bombers and their new fighters, and asking them if they would not 
like to have some reserved from their production lines. 

Perhaps you have seen some of that in the paper. 

Mr. Hoxperer. I have, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Do our allies not contribute very materially to 
their ability to sell goods to such countries as Egypt and others? I 
know that they have offered to sell bombers to India. Do our allies 
not help them to do that by shipping all of these war materials to 
them ? 

Mr. Hotperer. Absolutely. 

Senator Symrneton. There would be no question about that in your 
mind, would there? 
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Mr. Houprrer. I would like to make this statement, Senator, on 
a certain angle that I don’t believe has been discussed, if I may, and 
it is this: 

For generations the Soviet has been one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of gold. They have gold in abundant supply. They have no 
need of a Fort Knox. 

Senator SymincrTon. I did not hear that. 

Mr. Houprerer. They have no need of a Fort Knox to keep their 
gold. It has only one use and that is to help rearm them. 

Every time anything is sold for gold, we sell not only the item that 
they are purchasing but we are selling them time, technical staffs, and 
specialized equipment for processing that particular item. 

Senator Symineron. I might add that is exactly what Mr. Bernard 
Baruch believes, and he is the greatest authority, probably, in the free 
world on this particular subject. 

Mr. Howtperer. So when we talk about selling the Soviet something, 
we are selling them time to rearm. 

Senator Symineton. In other words, as somebody said, in the totali- 
tarian state the coin of the realm is the dictator. They would be glad 
to give gold to get other materials; that is right? 

Mr. Hotperer. Gold has only one purpose, and that is to help them 
rearm fast. 

Senator Symineton. You heard testimony here that in return for 
getting these war materials they sent to our allies butter, corn, and 
cotton. 

Have you heard anything about us having any butter, corn, and cot- 
ton we would be glad for them to take? 

Mr. Hotperer. I think we have a little on hand. 

Senator Symineron. I hear that, too. 

Mr. Kennepy. If you allow an alloy to go in up to 30 percent of 
nickel, you are, in fact, allowing nickel to go in? 

Mr. Hotperer. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to call your attention to the revision of 
the strategic trade controls, Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act 
of 1951, the fifth report to Congress, the first half of 1954. 

In this report, Mr. Stassen discusses the controls and the revisions 
of controls. 

On page 21, the statement is made that: 


As Thorneycroft told Commons, some machine tools were removed from the 
embargo list. Others were kept on. As Stassen disclosed, copper and nickel 


remained under embargo. 

This is a report to the Congress of the United States, that copper 
and nickel remained under embargo. And yet yesterday we had tes- 
timony that approximately 250 million pounds of copper have been 
sent to the Soviet Union since August 1954. 

Your testimony today is that nickel under this ruling can also be 
sent to the Soviet bloc; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hotperer. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. When they make a statement that nickel is still 
under control, that is very misleading, is it not ? 
Mr. Hoxperer. I would say it is; yes. 
Senator Symineron. It is false, is it not? 
Mr. Howperer. It is actually false; yes. 
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The CHarrMan. Would that also apply to copper, if they said 
that copper was still under control when they permit according to the 
sworn testimony now before this committee, some 250 million pounds 
which have been shipped in the natureof copper wire ’ 

Would you say, then, that copper was controlled ¢ 

Mr. Howperer. No. 

The CuarrmMan. What can that wire be used for ? 

Mr. Houperer. Well, copper wire can be used for a multitude of 
purposes. 

(At this point Senator Ervin entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Houperer. The reason for buying wire is because it takes a lot 
of work, technical staffs, and time to make it. They can make wire. 
They have copper in the Soviet bloc, but it takes the time and the work 
and the technical brains to make it. 

The Cuarrman. It also takes a lot of power; does it not? 

Mr. Hotperer. And it takes a lot of power. 

The Cuarrman. So when we ship them the wire, it is better to ship 
them the raw mineral; is it not ? 

Mr. Houperer. Why not ship it finished, finished tank or the air- 
plane and be done with it? It is practically the same thing. 

Senator Symineron. Just a minute here, Mr. Holderer. Here is 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, fifth report to 
Congress, first half of 1954. It says: 

The Battle Act Administrator disclosed copper and nickel remained under con- 
trol, under embargo. 

That cannot be true; can it? 

Mr. Hotprrer. No. It is simply beating the devil around the bush. 

Senator Symineron. This is, therefore, completely misleading; is 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Howtperer. I would say so. 

Senator Symrneron. Let me ask you one other question. As you 
know, some of us are very worried about our bomber production. 
Our heavy bomber production is literally almost nothing, and yet it is 
“on schedule.” 

Would it not be better for our allies to ship these materials to us 
here to improve our bomber production than ship them to the Com- 
munists to improve their bomber production ? 

Mr. Hotperer. We can use those materials to good advantage. 

Senator Symineron. For example, I remember in the B-24 there 
were 5,000 miles of copper wire, counting motor windings. There is 
probably a great deal more in the B—52; is there not ? 

Mr. Horperer. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. Or in the comparable Russian plane, the big 
intercontinental bomber. Would it not be better for us to pay our 
allies for these materials and increase production here than increase 
their production over there ? 

Mr. Hotperer. That would be the sensible thing to do, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about beryllium? That was under contro} 
in 1952, and after the revision alloys up to 50 percent of beryllium 
may be sent behind the Soviet bloc ? 

Is that a strategic metal in that quantity ? 

Mr. Hoxperer. It is very much a strategic metal ? 

Mr. Kennepy. How is it used ? 
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Mr. Howperer. Its largest use is as a copper beryllium alloy, and it 
only takes very, very small quantities of beryllium to be a good alloy 
with copper. It is a matter of 1, 2, or 3 percent at the outside. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it also used in the atomic-energy program? 

Mr. Horperer. It is. It is used in the nuclear reactor part of the 
program. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then this percentage up to 50 percent is an impor- 
tant item in that program ? 

Mr. Howperer. Very much so. 

You might just as well send them the pure metal if you are going 
to send an alloy with that high content. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about zirconium? All types were embargoed 
in 1952 and after the revisions, anything less than 60 percent of zir- 
conium could be sent. Is that a strategic metal ? 

Mr. Horperer. That is very much a strategic metal. It has high 
value in the nuclear reactor program. It has very excellent prop- 
erties for high strengths and high temperature. It is an etic y 
valuable metal, and it is relatively scarce. 

It is high on our list of critical minerals. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the beryllium is also on the critical metals list ? 

Mr. Hoxperer. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Both of those metals? 

Mr. Horperer. That is right. ‘ 

Mr. Kennepy. The alloys of cobalt before the revision of 4 percent 
cobalt and after the revision 6 percent, is that change from 4 to 6 
percent important ? 

Mr. Horperer. It is, because it gives them more cobalt. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that a strategic or important mineral, Mr. 
Holderer ? 

Mr. Hotperer. It is highly important. 

Mr. Kennepy. Even in the small quantities of 6 percent ? 

Mr. Hotprrer. Even in the small quantities. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you think any of that should be sent in, any kind 
of cobalt? 

Mr. Hotperer. I don’t think they should receive any of it in any 
percent. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The Cuamman. Are there any other questions ? 

If not, thank you very much. 

Mr. Hotperer. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I think it 
might be useful for the committee to have a list of the metals and min- 
erals that are on the critical list. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have a list of the metals that are on the 
critical list ? 

Mr. Hoxperer. And the world production and percentage, showing 
the percentage of each country. 

The Cuamman. Do you have such a document ? 

Mr. Howperer. I have one for 1952, and I will have one for 1954 
in a matter of a day or so. 

The Cuarrman. Will you supply that to the committee ? 

Mr. Hoxprrer. I will be glad to supply it. 

The Cuarrman. Whenever supplied, it will be made exhibit No. 11 
to your testimony. 
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(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 11” and may 
be found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ralston, come forward, please. 

(At this point Senator Symington withdrew from the hearing 
room. 

ot Pair. Mr. Chairman, I have relayed your request to Mr. 
Sprague, the General Counsel. 

The Cuargman. All right. 

Please have a seat. 

Mr. Pennoyrer. I just want to say I have relayed the committee’s 
request to the General Counsel and a reply will be made as promptly 
as possible today. 

The Cuarrman. You take it up with your boss and his boss went 
to take it up with his boss, is that it; and then maybe there is another 
boss. Do youthink we will have the reply today ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. I expect so; yes. 

The Cuarrman. Are you so advised ¢ 

Mr. Pennoyer.. He said he would take it up immediately, and I 
will call him again to ascertain that. 

The Cuarrman. Again I will have to make the announcement. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chair will make this announcement, that when we recess after 
hearing the next witness, the committee will stand in recess until Mon- 
day morning at 10 o’clock. The Chair makes the further statement that 
we are making these efforts to get the information the committee is 
entitled to and giving the responsible parties in the executive branch 
the opportunity and every opportunity, to let us have this information 
and make it available without taking the legal process steps necessary 
to get it. 

We are hopeful that it will not be necessary to do more now than 
inake the request, and, after consultations, to have them make it 
available. 

But the committee, in view of the testimony that has already been 
given, and in view of other information this committee has, is de- 
termined to get these facts for the benefit of Congress in its delibera- 
tions and also to inform the American people of what is going on. 

Senator Ervin. And, Mr. Chairman, if I may make a suggestion 
to those in the executive departments and agencies that have to make 
these decisions, it would be that in making it, they might contemplate 
the words of the poet : 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

It seems to me if they contemplate those words they might not 

require quite so much time to make a decision. 
he Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Senator. 

The witness will be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate investigation subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Ratston. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF OLIVER C. RALSTON 


The CuHairman. Please state your name, your place of residence, 
and your present occupation or position of employment? 

Mr. Ratston. I am Oliver C. Ralston, of University Park, Md. I 
am the Chief Metallurgist of the Bureau of Mines of the Department 
of the Interior. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you held that position ? 

Mr. Ratsron. I entered the Bureau of Mines in 1912, but my pres- 
ent title is perhaps 4 or 5 years old. 

The Cuamman. I think it can be said from the information I have 
that you are recognized as one of the leading men in your field in the 
whole country ; is that correct ? 

I do not want you to brag on yourself, but you know it to be a fact, 
do you not? 

Mr. Ratstron. Well, I blush to admit it. 

The Cuarrman. I believe you testified before the committee in exec- 
utive session ¢ 

Mr. Ratstron. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You did not? Iam sorry. 

Well, the staff has interrogated you and you know the general line 
of questioning that you expect ? 

Mr. Ratston. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you also know that you have a right to counsel, 
if you so desire, while you testify ? 

Mr. Ratston. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you wish counsel, or are you ready to proceed ? 

Mr. Ratston. I do not wish counsel, sir. 

The Cuarman. All right, proceed, Counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Ralston, in 1952 there was under embargo the 
following items: 

Induction furnaces, vacuum and metal, melting and components. 
That is No. 1; two, infrared furnaces; three, annealing and heat treat- 
ing; and, four, melting and refining furnaces. Those items were re- 
moved from the embargo list in 1954. In their stead was put furnaces, 
vacuum, designed to operate at pressures lower than 0.1 millimeter of 
mercury and at temperatures higher than 1,100° C. 

Mr. Ratston. Temperatures higher? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. That were under embargo, anything over the 
0.1 millimeter mercury 1,100° C. 

Could you discuss with the committee the significance of removing 
those types of furnaces and the significance of that level of embargo 
at the present time? 

Mr. Ratston. Well, the induction furnaces, particularly those that 
operate in vacuum, are quite essential in working some of the metals 
that burn up easily. 

You have to operate in vacuum to prevent contact with any polluting 
gases that spoil their properties. 

Induction furnaces are in wide use over the world. 

But such metals as titanium, zirconium, beryllium, tungsten, 
molybdenum, vanadium, and some others, have high melting points, 
above 1,100°, and are very sensitive in any atmosphere. 

Hence, the application of a vacuum, just as good a vacuum as you 
can create. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Well, now, the removal from the embargo list of 
these types of furnaces allowed the melting of various kinds of stra- 
tegic metals; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ratstron. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Up to 1,100°? 

Mr. Raxtsron. Well, up to 1,100° it would be some of the commoner 
ones. But 1,100° happens to be a few degrees above the melting point 
of copper. 

Copper is areas melted, though, in that type of furnace. 

We are still talking about the induction furnaces. I do not believe 
there is much interest in purchasing American furnaces suitable 
for the melting of copper because they have to be built locally as a 
rule. 

I don’t know that there is any point to embargo on furnaces melting 
metals below 1,100°. 

Mr. Kennepy. If you add a crucible to these different types of 
furnaces, then you would be permitted to melt metals to a far higher 
degree, to 2,000°, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Rauston. Technically, the question is a little off. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Ratston. You can stand acrucible in an induction furnace and 
heat it. I would do that on small batches of metal, because if it is 
something that one man can pick up, he can pick up the crucible and 
pour. 

If you have larger batches, you wouldn’t use the crucible. You will 
use refractories of the same material as the crucibles are made with 
as lining for the furnaces. 

The furnace itself is then the crucible. 

I think that answers what you tried to ask. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you. 

Would the sending of these types of furnaces with the adding of 
these two things that you were talking about, the crucibles and the re- 
fractories, allow. the Soviet bloc to melt these metals? 

Mr. Rarston. Yes; I think most of the induction furnaces, which 
is the first item, as described, have been invented in this country, 
and from the descriptions that have been published, you still don’t 
have all the engineering factors in their design. 

Therefore, they are very desirable abroad. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the infrared furnaces? 

Mr. Ratston. I don’t. know why infrared ever got in to the list. 
I never knew of it before. Infrared is normally used at drying ma- 
terials at a mild, gentle temperature. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about metals annealing and heat-treating 
furnaces? 

Mr. Raxsron. Metal and heat-treating furnaces; yes; they are 
used so widely in the making of all military hardware. 

Our most advanced designs are undoubtedly those that are of 
interest. 

The old style ones, perhaps, are what are being released, but I do 
not know. 

It looks to me, from what I have heard of the language of these re- 
leases, that it simply means that all of that type of furnace can be 
declassified or decontrolled. 
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Mr. Kennepy. That they can be sent? 
_ Mr. Rarsron. Yes; I am quite certain that there would be active 
interest until enough units had been bought to get our most up-to-date 
elements of design in all of the Communist countries. 

Mr. Kennepy. If the decision was up to you, would you allow those 
Opes of furnaces to go to the Soviet bloc? 

Mr. Ratston. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about melting and refining furnaces? 

Mr. Ratston. Melting and refining furnaces is a tremendous cate- 
gory of all shades of differences of furnaces, depending upon the forty- 
odd metals and the thousands of alloys that are made. 

Tam an extractive metallurgist, and I do not have much contact with 
the men who shape metal into useful objects. They are another type 
of metallurgist. 

My familiarity ends with the virgin metal extracted from ore, so I 
cannot cover this last category which may contain some things that 
ought not to be decontrolled. 

Mr. Kennepy. Anyway, if you add a crucible and a refractory, that 
can raise the melting level up to about 2,000° ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Raxrsron. Well, a refractory is of importance whether you build 
the crucible out of it or build the lining of a big furnace. Most of 
the furnaces where you rely on a refractory for these high temperature 
melting furnaces, things above 2,000° or a little below, call for what we 
call superrefractories. 

While those can be assembled and made by all of the Communist 
group, those superrefractories which number less than 10, or perhaps 
a half dozen, have a great many tricks in their preparation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Crucibles have been removed from the embargo list ? 

Mr. Ratston. All crucibles. 

Mr. Kennepy. Crucibles, molds, and pouring rods, composed of 97 
percent or more by weight by beryllium oxide, magnesium oxide, or 
zirconium oxide, or aan: of zirconium oxide stabilized with lime 
or magnesium oxide or with lime and magnesium oxide. 

Mr. Ratston. You are naming the list of superrefractories to which 
I have given a general term. 

Mr. Kennepy. The result of this is that you can make very hard al- 
loys; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ratston. Yes, It puts into the hands of irresponsible people 
the full means of competing with us. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Adlerman will carry this on. 

Mr. Apterman. Mr. Ralston, will these crucibles and refractories 
permit the alloying of high-heat alloys? Will it permit the making 
of a molybdenum alloy ? 

Mr. Rauston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apterman. And is the molybdenum alloy essential in skins on 
guided missiles ¢ ; ‘ 

Mr. Ratston. Yes; molybdenum, not on the skins, but in structures 
that are going to be heated. Molybdenum has the property of retain- 
ing a lot of strength at very high temperatures compared to other 
metals that weaken rapidly as you raise temperature. 

Mr. Apterman. As the missile goes through the air, it creates such 
temaperatures that ordinary metals melt; is that right? 
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Mr. Ratston. Yes. The most up-to-date missiles that go at tre- 
mendous speeds probably can’t last many minutes in any atmosphere 
on account of the frictional heat heating them up. 

Mr. ApterMAN. And molybdenum and even stainless steel cannot 
stand that, can it ? 

Mr. Ratston. That is right. 

Mr. ApLERMAN. So you have to go into an alloy as high as a molyb- 
denum alloy ? 

Mr. Rauston. Yes, or give molybdenum a protective coating. 

Mr. ApterMAN. And these crucibles, these refractories, will enable 
them to manufacture that type of an alloy ? 

Mr. Ratsron. Yes; that is the reason that they were originally 
controlled. 

Mr. AptErMAN. Are they also essential on the sonic or supersonic 
speed planes for the skins of the plane? 

Mr. Ratston. Yes; they are becoming more essential for our newest 
designs as we advance into designs that permit, for instance, the much 
higher speed guided missiles. 

Mr. ApterMAN. As an expert in this field, do you think it was in 
the best interests of the United States to permit any of these materials 
to go to the Soviet bloc? 

Mr. Ratston. No. I am not in the possession of any information 
as to why it was done. I simply do not understand. If I had some 
of the reasons, I might have sympathy with it, but I haven’t. 

Me ApLERMAN. Would they be important to the satellite nations 
also ¢ 

Mr. Ratstron. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Dr. Ralston. 

The committee will now stand in recess until 10 o’clock Monday 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m., Monday, February 20, 1956. ) 

(Present in the hearing room: Senators McClellan (chairman) and 
Ervin). 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2:10 p. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
41, agreed to February 21, 1955, and Senate Resolution 202, agreed to 
February 1, 1956, in room 357, of the Senate Office Building, Senator 
John L. McClellan (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, chairman, Democrat, Arkan- 
sas; Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; Senator 
Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri; Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
Republican, Wisconsin; Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South 
Dakota; Senator George H. Bender, Republican, Ohio. 

Present also: Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel to the subcommittee ; 
James N. Juliana, chief counsel to the minority ; Jerome S. Adlerman, 
assistant counsel; LaVern Duffy, investigator; Ruth Y. Watt, chief 
clerk. 

(Members present at the convening of the hearing were: The chair- 
man and Senators Symington and Bender. ) 

The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. 

We will resume public hearings today on the inquiry we have been 
conducting into the East-West trade. The first witness is Mr. C. J. 
Hardy. 

Will you come forward, please, sir. 

Will you be sworn? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate investigating subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Harpy. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES J. HARDY, JR. 


The CHarrman. Mr. Hardy, please state your name, your place of 
residence, and your present business, occupation, or employment. 

Mr. Harpy. Charles J. Hardy, Jr., Riverhouse, 435 East 52d Street, 
New York City, chairman of the board of ACF Industries, Inc. 

The CuarrmMan. How long have you held that position ? 

Mr. Harpy. I have been chairman of the board for 2 years, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know the nature of this inquiry ? 

Mr. Harpy. Slighty, sir. ; 

The Cuatrman. Have you talked to members of the staff and know 
generally what information the committee desires to develop ? 
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Mr. Harpy. I have, up toa point; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You understand, of course, you are entitled to have 
counsel represent you if you care to. 

Mr. Harpy. No. 

The Cuarrman. You are ready to proceed ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Hardy, what is your present position and re- 
sponsibility ? 

Mr. Harpy. I am chairman of the board of the ACF Industries, Inc. 

Mr. Kennepy. And what are your responsibilities ? 

Mr. Harpy. Guiding and making and directing the policy of the 
entire ACF Industries. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is the A. C. and F. Industries concerned with the 
manufacture of locomotives and moving equipment ? 

Mr. Harpy. Not of locomotives, but of all cars that roll. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you have had how many years of experience 
in this field ? 

Mr. Harpy. I have been with the company 11 years. Prior to that, 
I was with a law firm for a great many years which was counsel to the 
company. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you are very familiar with moving equipment, 
transportation equipment, in the railroad line? 

Mr. Harpy. Reasonably so. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt there to say 
that Mr. Hardy and Mr. Hardy’s father are probably the outstanding 
family in the field of building freight cars. The American Car & 
Foundry is a byword in the industrial setup of the United States, and 
it is typical of Mr. Hardy to come down here, following the tradition 
of 4 family, to say what he thinks with respect to the matters at 
hand. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, from a review of the lists that have 
been published, both here in the United States and in England, we 
have ascertained certain items that have been removed from the em- 
bargo list since August of 1954, either removed completely or down- 
graded. I would like to ask Mr. Hardy some questions about some 
of these items, and whether they would be valuable to the Soviet 
economy and what these types of items are used for in railroading 
equipment. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Hardy, one of the items that was removed from 
the list was flatcars for railroads. Can you tell us what is a flatcar 
and what the use is? 

Mr. Harpy. It is all the name implies. It is a flat car, and it carries 
structural steel, heavy machinery, heavy equipment, such as that. It 
will also carry containers. 

The Cuarrman. Carry what? 

Mr. Harpy. Containers, like these boxes, like LCL boxes, which 
can be lifted by means of a truck, or something like that, from one 
car to another or from the car to the terminus. 

Mr. Kennepy. But, heavy cars, tanks, et cetera, are carried on 
flat cars? 
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Mr. Harpy. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Kennepy. Can tanks be carried ? 

Mr. Harpy. Tanks are carried on flat cars. 

The CHatrman. When you speak of tanks, are you talking about 
weapons $ 

Mr. Harpy. I am talking about weapons tanks; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Another item removed were tank cars. Can you 
tell us what tank cars are used for ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. Tank cars are used for the transportation of liquids, 
chemicals, petroleum. Those are the large classifications that they are 
used for. 

Senator Symrneron. If counsel will yield, when we talk about flat 
cars, flat cars are also a good method of shipping LCL, are they not, 
less than carload shipments ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. That is what I meant when I used containers, 
Senator. 

Senator Symrneton. Right. 

Anoher item that a study of the lists shows was removed were well 
cars. For over 80 tons there is a quantitative control, but under 80 tons 
they are free to goin. Are well cars important ? 

Mr. Harpy. Well cars are extremely important. They are a dropped 
center sill car, which gives you a clearance under lower bridges, tun- 
nels, so on and so forth. They also are used today in the operation 
called Piggyback, which will take two of these heavy vans and place 
them on them and they are dropped because of the low center sill in the 
well car which gives them the clearance necessary to get under certain 
gradients necessary in transportation. 

Senator Symrneton. Are vans vehicles which have wheels and 
which move off the rails onto roads ¢ 

Mr. Haxpy. Yes, sir, ike a Freuhauf trailer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you consider well cars valuable to the trans- 
portation system today ? 

Mr. Harpy. Essentially today. 

The CuHarrMan. Sir? 

Mr. Harpy. Essentially today. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about railroad rails, which were also removed 
from the embargo list? Are railroad rails important transportation ? 

Mr. Harpy. Of course they are important. We don’t build those, 
so the 90-ton rail is vitally important to the roadbed to give you the 
transportation on it. 

The CHatrman. Ninety-ton rails? 

Mr. Harpy. They call them 90-ton rails. 

The Coatrman. Is that the largest? 

Mr. Harpy. I think so, but that is not our field of endeavor, sir. 

The Crratrman. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Harpy. We don’t build those. 

The CuarrMan. You mean your company ? 

Mr. Harpy. Our company. 

(At this point, Senator McCarthy enteretd the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Diesel engines were removed form the control list. 

Arethey important? Diesel engines? 

Mr. Harpy. Extremely, depending upon the economy of the country, 

whether it is coal or oil which is there. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Are they essential in the transportation system of a 
country ? 

Mr. Harpy. They are. As I say, it dependent upon the economy, 
whethetr there is coal available or oil. 

Mr. Kennepy. Steam locomotives were also removed from the con- 
trol list. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are they also important for transporation ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. They are so considered. 

Mr. Kennepy. Straight electric engines were removed from the 
embargo list, the control list. Are they also important ? 

Mr. Harpy. Well, do you mean straight electric or diesel electric? 

Mr. Kennepy. Straight electric. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not qualified to answer that question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Locomotives for underground mining were also de- 
controlled. Are they important ? 

Mr. Harpy. They are essential to produce the coal from the fields. 

Mr. Kennepy. How about maintenance of way and yard cars, are 
they important ? 

Mr. Harpy. Well, those are ballast cars, repair cars. Yes! you have 
to keep your roadbed in condition. There are ballast cleaning cars and 
ballast laying cars. 

Mr. Krennepy. Secondhand propelled railway cars, self-propelled 
railway cars; are they important ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, they are; for the movement of certain troops, I 
would assume so, or operations such as that. 

Mr. Kennepy. And industrial and mine rail cars? 

Mr. Harpy. Again that applies to the operations in the mines, 
producing coal or whatever it may be. 

Mr. Kennepy. And used and rebuilt rail cars were also decontrolled. 
Are they important? 

Mr. Harpy. Indeed they are important, because many of them have 
not run out their span of life and they can be rehabilitated shortly and 
put into practically new service. 

Mr. Kennepy. Another item is wheels without axles. Is that an 
important item ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; they are. Wheels have to be cast. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does that save work and effort by the Soviet bloc? 

Mr. Harpy. It would save that. They would be able to divert that 
foundry to the use of some other military matter. 

Senator Symrneron. Actually, when it says wheels without axles, 
that is pretty silly, because first you cast the wheel and then you put it 
in the actual carbuilding shop; am I correct? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. So that saying wheels without axles would be 
sort of like saying automobiles without furniture, would it not? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Senator SymineTon. It does not mean anything; does it? 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. It simply means they are going to get what 
they want. ; 

Mr. Kennepy. Another item is railway-car wheels. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I assume that is what you meant when you spoke 
of wheels before. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Railway-car wheels and also wheels without axles. 
Axles without wheels were also taken off ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then railway-car axles and railway cars mounted 
wheels and axles. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that all saves the operation within the plant. We 
do all those things in the plant. We cast the wheels, we finish the 
wheels, we take the billets, we make the axles, we grind down the axles, 
and we put the wheels on the axles. I think that gives you your com- 
plete picture on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. If all these items that I have discussed with you were 
decontrolled, would that allow the Soviet Union or the Soviet bloc to 
purchase almost all kinds of railway equipment that they needed from 
the west ? 

Mr. Harpy. It would relieve their economy of a great deal of effort 
in the production of rolling stock; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the result of that? For instance, we talked 
something about the Skoda Works, that Czechoslovakia was making 
locomotives prior to the war. Would the fact that they could buy 
some locomotives in the west release the Skoda Works from doing any 
other kinds of works? 

Mr. Harpy. It would release any works like the Skoda Works which 
are primarily heavy industry. Like in this country, and I assume 
the Skoda Works are still in existence, that type of work could be 
turned over to the handling of heavy combat tanks because that is 
about the only place you can handle heavy combat tanks, in a loco- 
motive shop, because of the very heavy overhead crane transportation. 

Mr. Kennepy. And some of these items or the items we have dis- 
cussed are embargoed to China, but by giving them all these items in 
the Soviet bloc they can then ship them by rail to China, is that not 
correct? We give them the rails to make the tracks and we give them 
the locomotives to pull the train ? 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know of my own knowledge, but I have heard 
of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Hardy, you have many plants in this great 
economy of ours with profits higher, I believe, than they have ever 
been. Nevertheless, some of your plants could take a lot more busi- 
ness. You are not allowed to ship this type and character of equip- 
ment to the Communists, are you, by your own company ? 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t believe we are allowed. We have never made 
the effort. 

Senator Symrneton. Even if you were allowed, you would not want 
to make the effort, would you ? 

Mr. Harpy. Now, just a minute, Senator. My duties are such as 
protecting the investment for a great many stockholders, up to 14,000 
stockholders. It is my duty to protect their interest and give them 
a return on their investment. I can’t answer that question any other 
way than that. 

Senator Symrnoron. That isa good answer. You would trust your 
Government, if your Government felt it was the right thing to do to 
let you ship this t of equipment to the Communists. Then you 
would feel it was all right if you did? 

Mr. Harpy. I would, sir, if the credits were properly established. 
Also, I would have some worry about my labor situation. 
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Senator Symrneron. Why would you have that? 

Mr. Harpy. Well, we have had that trouble in New York. I have 
no knowledge of this, I am just thinking that it might possibly, if it 
got through the labor ranks that this stuff was being prepared to be 
sent to Russia, I might have trouble in the works. 

Senator Symrnoton. That is interesting. In any case, do you see 
why it is in order for our allies to ship this type and character of 
equipment in quantities to the Communists, and at the same time 
American businessmen are not allowed to do so ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. Senator, I prefer not to make a comment on that. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, the information that we have re- 
ceived is that 80 percent of the oil in the Soviet Union is carried by 
rail rather than by ship, or by pipeline, and, of course; by sending 
these tank cars—as I understand it these tank cars are used for the 
transportation of oil. Is that correct? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. They build tank cars up to 10,000 gallons ca- 
pacity, and for cold countries they are steam heated, so they will 
carry the oil in liquid form so that it can be pumped out at the right 
time. We don’t use so many of those petroleum tank cars in this 
country any more because of the pipelines and the barges. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy, without repeating and enumerat- 
ing each item or product here that has been referred to, would you 
give us your opinion of whether the supplying of such products to a 
potential enemy would enable that enemy to accelerate his armament 
program. 

r. Harpy. In my opinion, it would, sir. 

The CrHatrMan. Could there be any other reason for this country 
embargoing the shipment of those goods from this country except our 
belief, the belief of this Government, that such products, such items, 
would enhance the war effort of the potential enemy? 

Mr. Harpy. I think that you gentlemen, with your knowledge of 
NATO and the other matters, are better qualified to answer that ques- 
tion than am I, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I can think of no other reason for our embargoing 
them. If they are just peaceful trade and have no impact upon a 
war machine, I can see no reason why they should be embargoed to 
our production. 

r. Harpy. Senator, might I put that another way, sir? 

The Cratrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. There is no question that these items that we have 
discussed, that counsel here has discussed with me in the questions 
that have been asked, would relieve the heavy industry of any coun- 
try to be put to the other purposes, whatever they might be, military 
or otherwise. 

The Cuarrman. Either put to the other purpose or continue for 
war purposes and thus enhance the war progress toward developing 
a war machine and developing armament. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I would merely like to make 
acomment. It seems that we have approved the decontrol by all our 
allies of everything except shot and shell, ae that will hel 
the war economy of Soviet Russia, materially, has been decontrolled 
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by our allies and we have supplied them the money so that they can 
ship the goods to strengthen the Soviet war economy. It is a fan- 
tastic picture that is developing here. Again, I would like to com- 
pliment the staff for developing this as well as they have. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. Senator Bender. 

Senator Benper. In that connection, I would like to comment on the 
fact that we did pass the Battle Act of 1951. Congress passed that act. 
We are operating under the provisions of that act. The administra- 
tion, since that time, has been operating under the provisions of that 


act. 

Now, Mr. Hardy, how do you happen to be a witness here today ? 

Mr. Harpy. I was asked to come down here and subpenaed by the 
Senator. 

Senator Benper. You have testified, Mr. Hardy, that well cars and 
tank cars, flat cars and railroad rails, and steam locomotives, industrial 
rail cars and wheels without axles and diesel engines and axles were 
removed from the embargo. Did you testify to that? 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir. 

Senator Benprer. What did you testify to? 

Mr. Harpy. I was asked if they had been removed from the embargo. 
Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I made it as a statement. 

Senator Benper. Do you know whether they have been removed ? 

Mr. Harpy. No, I do not. 

Senator Benpgsr. Do you know whether they have been removed 
from all control ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. No, I do not. 

Senator Benver. Do you know whether these items were kept under 
some kind of control ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. I had heard that they were, but I do not know of my 
own knowledge. 

Senator Benper. You do not know. You have not asked that ques- 
tion. You could not testify corectly if you had been asked? 

Mr. Harpy. Probably not. 

Senator McCartnuy. I think, George, the staff has established that 
they have been removed from the controls. 

Senator Benper. Of course, Joe, that is your opinion. I have a dif- 
ferent opinion about this, too. 

Mr. Hardy, you have discussed the reduction of control on tank 
cars. How much of this material, tank cars and all these other items, 
were consumed by the United States industries during 1955? 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t have those figures available, Senator. 

Senator Benper. In 1954? 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t have those figures available. I can give you the 
amount of steel, Senator, in each of these cars. 

Senator Benprr. I am asking you again, do you know how much of 
this material was actually shipped to the Soviet bloc by COCOM 
countries in 1955 ? 

Mr. Harpy. No, I do not. 

Senator Benprer. Do you have any information as to any period 
since the list revision in 1954? 

Mr. Harpy. No, Senator. 
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Senator Benper. Do you know how much of this material the Soviets 
had available from their own resources ? 
Mr. Harpy. I do not know. 


Senator Benner. Would these same materials have been available 
to the Soviets from other sources outside the Soviet bloc, such as neu- 
tral nations which are not members of COCOM ? 

Mr. Harpy. I think, Senator, Belgium builds some of these mate- 


rials, and Holland. Of course I don’t suppose you can call Czecho- 
slovakia an outside nation now. 


Senator Benper. That is an inside nation. 

Mr. Harpy. And possibly Western Germany, Senator. 

Senator Benner. Is it not a fact, Mr. Hardy, that the Russians are 
capable of building and do build complicated and modern industrial 
machinery ? 

Mr. Harpy. I have heard so, Senator. I do not know of my own 
knowledge. 

Senator Benver. Is it not a fact, Mr. Hardy, that the Russian 
economy now includes a number of large modern industrial plants? 

Mr. Harpy. I have heard so. 

Senator Benver. Is it not a fact that the Russians are offering big 
capital equipment and even whole industrial plants, such as steel 
mills, to some of the less developed countries in the world ? 

Mr. Harpy. I have read so in the paper, Senator. 

Senator Benper. You do not know? 

Mr. Harpy. I do not know. 

Senator Benver. Is it not correct that the Soviets already have 
available in general the technology and industrial desigus repre- 
sented by most of the equipment on which the international controls 
have been removed or reduced ? 

Mr. Harpy. Again, I do not know what their technical apparatus 
is, Senator. 

Senator Benper. You have testified as to what you know? 

Mr. Harpy. As to what I know as to the handling of cars, yes, sir, 
the export of cars, the uses to which they could be put, and the re- 
sultant release of heavy machinery, heavy manufacturing equipment 
for other purposes. 

Senator Benper. And you are not in a position to answer all of 
these other questions? 

Mr. Harpy. I am not, Senator. 

Senator Benprr. That is all. 

Senator Symrneron. I would like to ask one question, Mr. Chair- 
man, because pretty soon I have to go to the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. Hardy, do you think that the Communists would, regardless of 
what they have in the way of equipment and machine tools or their 
ability to build things, buy this equipment unless they wanted it? 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t assume being as intelligent as they are that they 
would buy any equipment unless they wanted to. 

Senator Symrneron. It is a fact, is it not, that they are utilizing 
their present hard-line machine setup to build war production in 
heavy quantities and sell it to some countries, like, for example, 


Egypt! t ’ 
r. Harpy. Senator, you have asked me if that is a fact. I have 
simply read it in the newspapers. 
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Senator Symineron. That is all I have done,too. But I have heard 
that they are selling some war equipment to Egypt and are also offering 
to other countries. If we make it possible for them buy this type and 
character of equipment from our allies, then I understand, from what 
you said before, that they would have more capacity for war produc- 
tion if they want to put the machines on war production; is that right? 

Mr. Harpy. That isa very fair deduction, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Benver. Of course, every witness is called here and is asked 
to comment on things that he does not know anything about. ‘Ques- 
tions that are rigged he is asked to answer, or speeches that are made he 
is asked to reply to, and they sound very good. But, after all, we are 
interested in the facts, not in what we have heard or read somewhere, 
but what isthe truth. 

Mr. Hardy, are you familiar with the provisions of the Battle Act 
passed in 1951? 

Mr. Harpy. No, I am not entirely familiar. 

Senator Benner. Mr. Chairman, I ask at this point in the record to 
have the Battle Act inserted as a part of our testimony here. 

The Cuatrman. Will that help the witness get familiar with it? 

Senator Benper. No, but I think it is good for the record. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair has no objection to it being inserted. 

(At this point, Senator Mundt entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you want the change in the list between 1953 and 
now ? 

Senator Benner. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. They will not give it to us. 

I did not mean to be facetious, but that is true, Senator. 

Senator Benper. That istrue. Herbert Hoover, Jr., appeared here 
and he said he would give us all the information we wanted. If we 
want the information, that is one thing, but if we want to have a circus, 
that is something else again. 

Mr. Kennepy. Senator 

The Cuatrman. Just a moment. The members of the committee 
can make this a circus or they can keep it in proper perspective. It de- 
pends on the membership of the committee. 

The Chair has undertaken to get information here which he thinks 
is of some value. We have sought this information from sources of 
Government who have refused to give it to us so far. Weare going to 
proceed to try to get it. There are those in the room who can give us 
ones information, if they will, and they will be given an opportunity 
to do so. 

Senator Brenprer. They are here,'as I understand, and they are 
ready to testify. As I understand, and I do not mean to be anything 
but most respectful to the chairman, and my colleagues on the com- 
mittee, Herbert Hoover, Jr., said he would make this information 
available, or any information that the committee wanted, even clas- 
sified information but in executive session. 

The Cuarrman. Well, the committee is going to try to get it for 
the information of the public as well. We may not succeed. 

Senator Benper. I think we will. 

The Cuarrman. I did not so understand Mr. Hoover that he would 
give us anything we wanted. If so, we have been trying to get this 
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information for quite a long time. It even started, I think, under 
the other administration, as I recall. 

Senator McCarruy. I may say I wrote for this information while 
I was chairman of the committee. I did not even get the courtesy 
of an acknowledgment to my letter. The staff has been trying to get 
this information ever since this investigation started. We have been 
refused the information. Isthat right, Bob? 

Mr. Kennepy. They furnished a week ago, Senator, the Battle Act 
lists on a classified basis. The international list we have never re- 
ceived and the supporting documents we have never received. I 
think you started requesting it back in March of 1954. 

Senator McCarruy. Yes, that is right. In other words, George, 
when I was Chairman, I wanted to know what goods we were allow- 
ing, what strategic goods we were allowing our allies to ship to the 
Iron Curtain countries. I wrote and asked for that information. 
They told me it was classified. I could not understand the classifi- 
cation then because certainly the Communists know what we are ship- 
ping to them. 

There is no reason why the Congress should not know that. I 
think the same reasoning applies now. As long as the Communists 
know what they are getting, they know what has been declassified, 
there is no reason on God’s earth why the Congress of the United 
States, which is asked to appropriate money to these countries, should 
not have the same information. 

(Senator Symington left the hearing room at this point.) 

Senator McCarruy. There is no reason why it should be kept secret 
from the American people and made public to the Communist coun- 
tries. 

Senator Bunprer. In commenting on that, Joe, I would like to say 
when we use the world “we,” you are not speaking of the United 
States. 

Senator McCarrny. When I say “we,” I am speaking of what the 
United States has approved our allies doing, and what we, and I am 
speaking of the United States, are financing on the part of our allies. 
We financed, for example, the building of rail lines, docks for mines. 
Those mines produce war materials, or, rather, the basic materials, 
and ship them to the Soviet Union. So we are financing them. 

I am speaking now, George, of the 200 million pounds of copper 
wire that our allies shipped to the Soviet Union as well as the vast 
number of machine tools. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Hardy, do you have any information regarding 
the limited capacity of the Soviet bloc with respect to steel, what its 
production is? 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir, I do not. 

The Cmarrman. You do not know that? 

Mr. Harpy. I do not know that, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If, perchance, its production is not adequate to 
meet all of its requirements for war purposes, then the securing of the 
finished product from outside sources enables it to make greater ad- 
vances than if it had to rely on its own resources? 
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Mr. Harpy. Yes, Senator; I anticipated that question and I have 
the amount of steel that goes into the various cars, and that would 
have to be dealt with in multiples, that is all. 

The Cuarrman. Could you give us the amount of steel, then, that 
goes into these cars ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes,sir. I have it with me. 

The Cuarrman. Just read off the list, if you have it prepared, the 
amount of steel that goes into the cars, the rails, and so forth. 

Mr. Harpy. The rails we do not manufacture, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, you know about these cars. You do manu- 
facture the cars? 

Mr. Harpy. You take a boxcar, a 40-foot boxcar, and it takes 20 
tons of steel. You take a 50-foot box car and it takes 23.8 tons of 
steel. This is the normal run, not a specialty. A 70-ton covered 
hopper car takes 26 tons of steel. A gondola car, which is one of our 
heaviest cars, 52 feet, takes 30 tons of steel. 

The flatcar that counsel was asking me about takes 30 tons of steel. 
Refrigerator cars take 25 tons of steel. Your tank cars—there are 
two types, the 50-ton dual service taking 22 tons of steel, and the 70- 
ton dual service taking 33 tons of steel. The drop bottom well car, 
commonly used for piggyback, the 75-foot one, which carries 2 of 
these vans, would carry 2 of these vans or transformers, would take 
30 tons of steel. 

That is your general classification. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any information as to the amount of 
tons of steel in these rails? 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir, I do not. , 

The Cuarrman. You could not give us that ? 

Mr. Harpy. Bethlehem or United States Steel or somebody else can 
give you that, sir. 

The Cuamman. If a Soviet bloc country is unable to produce steel 
for all of its purposes for all of its requirements, domestic purposes 
and domestic requirements as well as for armaments, then the securin 
of the finished product, as I asked you a moment ago, the securing o 
those from outside sources, simply enhances their program ? 

Mr. Harpy. It would relieve the economy by this in the multiples 
of whatever cars there were. 

The Cuarrman. And also relieve them of the manpower and what- 
ever work goes into producing them ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Isthat all, sir? 

The Cuarrman. That isall. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Claud Simpson. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Simpson, would you come forward, please? 

Will you be sworn. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you 
shall give before this Senate Investigating Subcommittee shall be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 
Mr. Srmpson. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF CLAUD A. SIMPSON (ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT M. 
PENNOYER, OF THE OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE) 


The Cuamman. Will you please state your name, your place of 
residence, and your present occupation, business and position, for the 
record ? 

Mr. Srwpson. Claud A. Simpson, Northwest Washington, D. C. 

The Cuarmman. A little louder, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. Northwest, Washington, D. C.; Chief, Land Trans- 
portation, Department of Defense. 

The Cuairman. The Department of Defense. 

Have you discussed this matter with staff members and know gen- 
erally the subject of the inquiry about which we wish to interrogate 
you? 

Mr. Srupson. I have, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have present counsel representing the De- 
partment of Defense with you? 

Mr. Srmpson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair has previously ruled that counsel re 
resenting the Department of Defense might be present so as to shinke 
clear the Defense Department position if we ask questions that might 
affect national security in any way or classified documents. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Counsel ? 

Let the record show that counsel is here. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Shall I say my name for the record ? 

The Cuarrman. The reporter has your name, and the record will 
show you are present. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been in transportation ? 

Mr. Suapson. Thirty-five years. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been with the Defense Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Srwpson. Five. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long have you been in the capacity that you 
presently have ? 

Mr. Stmpson. Approximately two and a half. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Simpson, the staff of the committee has dis- 
cussed with you certain items that were deleted or downgraded in 
the control list during 1954, is that correct ? 

Mr. Stupson. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you have also heard the testimony here this 
afternoon ¢ 

Mr. Stmpson. I have. 

Mr. Kennepy. I just have one or two questions for you. 

No. 1 is whether you feel that these types of items going to the 
Soviet bloc assist the war potential of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Simpson. Not only will the end item within itself but any of the 
compenanis going into the end items that you have discussed with me. 

KenneEpy. Would you discuss that a little more fully, Mr. 
Simpson ? 

r. Srupson. Well, let’s take a diesel electric locomotive as an 

example. To remove the engine still gives you a potential power- 
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plant. In combination with the diesel engine and your main gen- 
erator, you have a complete powerplant that can be used anywhere 
and for almost any purpose. F 

The CuarrMan. For generating power ? 

Mr. Stmpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And an examination of the transportation difficul- 
ties that presently exist in the Soviet Union, which you know some- 
thing about, from that would you say that these components, these 
engines, the locomotives, the cars, that we are allowing to be sent to 
the Soviet Union are helpful to the Soviet Union and their potential 
war economy ¢ 

Mr. Stupson, I would consider any one of them or as a group a 
potential capacity that would be detrimental to us in time of war. 

Senator McCarruy. Could I interrupt there ? 

I read a statement made by Harold Stassen to the effect that all 
of these items were removed from the control list with the complete 
concurrence of the Defense Department. From all the witnesses I 
have heard, I gather that is completely an untrue statement. Would 
you care to comment on that ? 

Mr. Stmpson. I cannot other than to say my own opinion as it stands 
now. I don’t know 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, you do not concur on that? 

Mr. Srmpson. I do not. 

Senator McCarruy. I think the record should show that so far 
no Defense Department witness has concurred in the removal of those 
items from the control list. 

The CuHatrman. Of course, it might be stated as not within your 
province to concur or not concur. 

Mr. Simpson. That is right. 

The CyarrmMan. But concurrence did not occur on your recom- 
mendation ? 

Mr. Stupson. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. If the decision were up to you, you certainly 
would not concur ¢ 

Mr. Srupson. I would not concur that they be removed. 

Mr. Kennepy. ‘That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatmrman. Are there any other questions? If not, thenk 
you very much. 

Senator McCarruy. Just one further question. 

Do you feel that the removal of these items from the control list 
has aided the Communist war potential ? 

Mr. Srmpson. Yes, Senator, I would, for the simple reason stated 
by Mr. Hardy: that the time element, human labor, materials, and 
so on, while in turn the Soviet bloc could turn their attention to war 
equipment, as such. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Philip Ray, come forward, please. 

Mr. Ray, will you be sworn? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate investigating subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Ray. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF PHILIP A. RAY 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Ray, state your name, your place of residence, 
and your present position in Government for the record, please, sir. 
Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman, my name is Philip A. Ray. Iam the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Commerce, and I reside in Wash- 
ington, Northwest. 
1e CuHamrman. How long have you been General Counsel for the 
Department of Commerce ¢ 

Mr. Ray. Since approximately the first of October of 1954. 

The CHarrMANn. Wee have been representing, I believe, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in conferences with the chairman and members of 
the staff, have you, regarding certain documents that the committee has 
requested of the Department of Commerce ? 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You were authorized, were you, to appear here to- 
— representing the Secretary of Commerce ¢ 

{r. Ray. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. And who was requested to be present and who said 
he could not be present because he would be out of town. 

Mr. Ray. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. He advised the Chair, and I wondered if he so 
advised you, that you would be authorized on this occasion to speak 
for him and for the Department. 

Mr. Ray. I learned that this morning when I returned to Washing- 
ton myself, Mr. Chairman. 

The Caarrman. From whom did you learn it? 

Mr. Ray. From the Secretary, by telephone. 

The CuarrmMan. From the Secretary by telephone? 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Mr. Ray, in conferences with the Chair 
on last Friday, I believe it was, Thursday or Friday—Friday, I believe 
is correct—did you agree to prepare and have for the committee a list 
of the items on which JOC made recommendations—JOC being the 
joint operating committee within the Department of Commerce—did 
you agree to prepare a list and have that list ready for the committee ? 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir. If I might say, I met with the chairman and 
Mr. Kennedy, and we discussed the matter of the documents, the so- 
called JOC documents, at some length. Included within that was a 
discussion of the whole question of what items were changed on the 
1952 list and the 1954 revision. 

As the matter then stood, I felt unable to provide those. I accord- 
ingly stated that I would do my best to produce as promptly as I could 
those items as to which the initial JOC recommendation was for either 
decontrol or downgrading. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have that list for us? 

Mr. Ray. No, sir, I do not. I have two things I would like to say 
in that connection, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Ray. The first one is that I found, and my staff found, that the 
matter of digging up and sorting out from separate breakdowns and 
so forth the items which were under discussion between us on that 
occasion was a very substantial task. I did not actually look at any 
of the particular documents myself. But work has continued on it. 
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Meanwhile, as I also stated to the chairman in that meeting, this was 
not a matter over which I, or any department of the Government, had 
any control by way of entirety, that this was a matter where all of these 
documents were part of an inter-agency work or job or operation. 

Since the time that we met, I have met further with those interested 
agencies in the Department, and pursuant to that, Mr. Hollister, who 
is here, has come before this committee to explain now the interagenc 
or group agency position of the agencies, including the one for whic 
I speak, which cuts across and deals with the subject definitive, that 
you and I and your staff were talking about on Friday morning. 

Senator McCarrny. What is the interagency position as to furnish- 
ing the documents ? 

Mr. Ray. 1 would prefer that Mr. Hollister speak on the position, 
Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarruy. I thought you were speaking for Mr. Weeks, 
and, therefore, you should be able to tell us. 

Mr. Ray. The understanding, if I might say so, among the four 
agencies, has been that Mr. Hollister would ak to the whole subject. 

The Cuarrman. What are the four agencies? 

Mr. Ray. The four agencies of which I speak are Defense, Com- 
merce, State, and International Cooperation Administration. 

The Cuarman. What the Chair wants to know is: Is that list in 
preparation ? 

Mr. Ray. Work and examination toward completion of that list is 
in operation. But, as I stated, that matter is altered and affected by 
the determination which Mr. Hollister is here to present. 

The Cuairman. I want to know if the list isin preparation. 

Mr. Ray. Yes; it is in preparation, subject to what I have said. 

The Cuatrman. That is what I thought you said. How far have 
you proceeded on it? To what extent is it completed at this time? 

Mr. Ray. Well, as I understand it, it is virtually nowhere, that. the 
matter of taking the items and grouping them, and then going from 
there to what was recommended on them, requires a breakdown of 
categories that were put into different categories. That list is barely 
started, and I am told it would take many days, if not weeks, to go 
back to the first initial recommendation and work it out. 

The Cuatrman. Do you mean you do not have the list there? 

Mr. Ray. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. Never have had the list ? 

Mr. Ray. Never have had the list that you and I discussed, and 
do not have it now, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you mean if any question came up about an 
item, you would have to go back and do all this research before you 
would know? Do you not have a prepared list that you can refer to 
like that ? 

Mr. Ray. No, sir; I do not. And there is not one in existence, of 
any of the recommendations of these subordinate groups, so far as I 
know. 

The Cuamman. What is the reason for there not being one in 
existence? Isit secrecy ? , , 

Mr. Ray. No, sir. It had not occurred to me at the time, but aside 
from the questions we discussed, it is not at all surprising that at a 
particular stage of a thing, a list would not be preserved. 

The Cuarrman. JOC made recommendations. 
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Mr. Ray. Precisely. 

The Cuarrman. It came to a conclusion on different items that were- 
discussed, did it not ? 

Mr. Ray. Yes,sir. I presume it did. 

The Cuamman. Do you not know it did? That is the purpose of it, 
is it not, what it was set up for ? 

Mr. Ray. Yes, I am sure of that. 

The Cuarrman. Then it came to a conclusion. If it considered a 
locomotive engine, you ought to have a record there to show what it 
did about a locomtive engine, whether it recommended decontrol or 
disembargo or what. 

Mr. Ray. I am quite sure we have a record. 

The Cuatrman. You are quite sure you have a record ? 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir; but we donot have a list. 

The Cuarrman. Why would not there necessarily be a list that 
would naturally result from such a study ? 

Mr. Ray. I understand not, sir. 

The CHatrman. What kind of operation is that? I just cannot 
understand how you process a thing and you come out and do not know 
whether you did or did not. 

Mr. Ray. My recollection is that we were speaking about developing 
the initial recommendations. 

The Cuatrman. The initial recommendations of JOC, what JOC 
recommended after weighing these things, with the interagency com- 
mittee set up to get the advice and counsel of the different agencies of 
the Government involved. They came out with a recommendation. 
That is all I want, the name of the item that it made some recommenda- 
tion about, whether to decontrol or disembargo or downgrade or what- 
ever it did. There was something over 100 items that it acted on, 
were there not ? 

Mr. Ray. I do not know that of my own knowledge, but I have 
heard that said here; yes, sir. 

The Cxarrman. Well, does the Department know anything about 
it? Can you tell me anything it does know about it? , 

Iam serious. This idea that you set up a committee and it processes 
and makes recommendations, and you make a record of it, and then you 
tell me you have no list of it, and it will take you weeks to get it: L am 
telling you frankly it just does not sound like good operation and good 
administration. 

Mr. Ray. Well, from what I understand, and I am speaking without 
having examined any of the files fully myself, these recommendations 
were not developed as a list covering the whole item, but were de- 
veloped by files which had repeated consideration in them. It is pre- 
cisely, as t understand it, a matter of going back to each of those files 
and pulling from it the initial recommendations, about which you and 
I were speaking. ; 

The CrHarrman. Suppose you were called and asked the question 
at the Department of Counshdie “Has this item been decontrolled so 
Britain can sell it to the Communist bloc?” _What would you do if you 
have no list? How would you find out? How would you answer it? 

Mr. Ray. That, as I understand it, would be a question of what tho 
final action was. ; 
The Cuatrman. That would be true. And you have that list? 
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Mr. Ray. I do not, but I understand Mr. Hollister will speak di- 
rectly to that point, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. But since you have all of this inter- 
agency, and each one says it is the other fellow’s responsibility, I am 
trying to find out who is going to make it available. I understood, and 
I am sure I did not misunderstand, that this list was to be given to this 
committee by the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Ray. I am not challenging your understanding, sir. The fact 
of the matter is 

The Cuarrman. I got that understanding from you; did I not? 

Mr. Ray. Certainly, the understanding that I, on my part, would go 
back and endeavor to do it. I have subsequently become completely 
persuaded of the position that Mr. Hollister will take in regard to this 
matter, which, as I say, cuts across the discussion which you and I had 
on Friday morning. 

The Cuarrman. Then that discussion, that agreement is now re- 
pudiated, is that what happens? 

Mr. Ray. Well, I just 

The CHarrman. I just want to get your position. 

Mr. Ray. My position is the position which Mr. Hollister will pre- 
sent to you, and it provides certain more precise information and more 
useful information, in my opinion, than that about which you and I 
were talking. 

The Cuarrman. We could judge that better if we got ours and his, 
too. 

Mr. Ray. I am sure you could. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you tell me now where the files are of the 
JOC? 

Mr. Ray. Well, they are in the custody, as far as I know it, of—they 
are physically located within the Department of Commerce Building. 

The CuarmrMan. In whose custody ? 

Mr. Ray. Well, I would not be able to speak to the title of the files. 

The CHatrMan. I am not talking about that. I am asking whose 
custody. I assume they belong to the United States Government. 

Mr. Ray. I presume they are in the custody of the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

The Cuarrman. The Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Ray. If Iam wrong, I will correct myself. 

The Cuatrman. In which department or division or whatever you 
refer to of the Department of Commerce are these files ? 

Mr. Ray. Well, I don’t believe I could answer that. Whether they 
are part of a decentralized filing system or part of the Secretary’s 
filing, I just do not know. 

The CrHarrman. All right. Representing the Secretary of Com- 
merce at this moment, will you ascertain and advise this committee 
before it recesses this afternoon ? 

Mr. Ray. I will be glad to. But my present position is that they 
are in the possession and custody of the Secretary of Commerce. 

The Coatrman. We will start with that. 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir. If I am incorrect, I will let you know before this 
adjourns. 

The Cuarrman. I am sure they are not in his office, but they are in 
some agency. 
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Mr. Ray. No, sir, but I believe that under the statutes all the records 
resting within the Department of Commerce are within the custody 
of the Secretary of Commerce. 

The CuarrmMan. That is correct. But if I subpenaed the Secretary 
of Commerce, then they are down in some other department and he 
does not have physical control of them. 

I want to know, and I want you to give me that information. Of 
course, they are in the custody of the Secretary of Commerce. I want 
to know the agency and the head of. the agency or department of the 
Department of Commerce where those files now repose, which agency 
has the immediate custody of them, and who is the head of that agency, 
and then I know, of course, that they are in the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Ray. Well, again, subject to correction, I think they are not in 
the possession of any agency. They are in the possession of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. I don’t think, for example, that they are in the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, but I may be wrong about that. If I 
am, I will correct it. 

The Cuatrman. That is what I wanted to find out. I want to get 
them located, whether they are in a general filing department, or in 
some other section, and under whose immediate custody they are. 

Mr. Ray. I shall be glad to ascertain that. 

The Cuarrman. I want that information supplied to the committee 
this afternoon. 

Senator McCarthy, do you have some question ? 

Mr. McCartuy. Yes. I have a list of the dates that we requested 
information as to what was taken off the control list or downgraded. 
The first date was November 21, 1955; the second date was November 
22, 1955; the third date was December 14, 1955; the next date was 
February 2, 1956; next is February 9, 1956; next is February 16, 
1956. You tell us that there has been no work done toward compiling 
that list. 

Will you tell us now why, when a congressional committee requests a 
list which is known to the Communist countries, it cannot be made 
known to the Congress? Can you tell us why you have done no work 
toward compiling that list? 

Mr. Ray. Senator McCarthy, I cannot myself identify those re- 
quests. But I do not believe, at least I have ever stated, that there is 
no list of the items which were downgraded or decontrolled as a result 
of the 1954 operation. 

I am quite sure I have never stated that, and that. was not the con- 
tent of the discussion precisely that Senator McClellan and I had on 
last Friday morning. 

The Cuarrmman. About the list # 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, we did discuss the list, that you would get 
usup alist. You said you had no list. 

Mr. Ray. We were dealing at that time, sir, if I may repeat, as I 
understood it, with a request that you be given a list of the mitial JOC 
recommendations which is quite a totally different list than the one 
to which Senator McCarthy is referring. 

Senator McCarruy. No, these requests were made for the JOC lists. 
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The CuarrMan. All these requests he referred to were to the JOC 
list. I thought that is still what you were talking about. 

Mr. Ray. I can’t identify these various requests certainly from 
memory. 

Senator McCarruy. Can you tell us this: representing the Secretary 
of Commerce, do you or do you not have a list of the strategic items that 
JOC recommenced be decontrolled or downgraded? Do you have such 
a list ? 

Mr. Ray. No, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. You donot? 

Mr. Ray. No,sir. I understand we do not. 

Senator McCarruy. Have you made any efforts to compile such a 
list after the repeated requests by the chairman of this committee? 

Mr. Ray. I made such an effort following the meeting with Senator 
McClellan on Friday morning, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. Not until Friday morning, even though the 
request was made last November 21 ? 

Mr. Ray. I am not prepared to admit that the requests were the 
same, Senator. That is the point I am making. 

Senator McCarruy. Well, do you know that the request was made 
as early as last November 21 for this JOC list? 

Mr. Ray. No, sir, I do not, of my own knowledge. 

Senator McCarrny. You are speaking for the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and ‘we assume that you would know that. How can you get 
the information? Who would have it? 

Mr. Ray. Well, in general, I find that a great deal of this informa- 
tion, this having been what we call, or they call, an interagency exer- 
cise, is lodged around the various departments; but 1, myself, am not 
aware of any requests of the Secretary of Commerce on the dates you 
mentioned. 

Senator McCarruy. The requests were made directly to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce office. Who there would know what was done in 
answer to those requests ? 

Mr. Ray: I don’t know, because I am not aware of the requests. I 
think I am aware of the request. That was a letter request, and the 
Secretary’s answer is on file. 

The Cuatrman. December 14. 

Senator McCartruy. Why was not the list prepared after the 
December 14 request? 

Mr. Ray. I think the Secretary’s letter is self-explanatory, Senator. 

Senator McCartnuy. Do you not know why the list was not pre- 
pared? You are speaking for the Secretary. 

Mr. Ray. The letter, I say, speaks for itself and declines to pro- 
vide—not the list. I don’t think there was a request for a list in that 
letter, but I would want to check my memory on that. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you know whether the Secretary is pre- 
pared to give us the list now ? 

Mr. Ray. The Secretary is prepared to adhere to the proposition 
which Mr. Hollister on behalf of the four interested agencies will 
make to you. 

Senator McCartny. That is not what I asked you. You are speak- 
ing for the Secretary. My question is: Is he prepared to give ts a list 
of the items which JOC recommended to decontrolled or downgraded ? 
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Mr. Ray. I understand that I am not free to do that, speaking as the 

Secretary of Commerce, under the decision that the agencies have 
reached and which is reflected in the letter which Mr. Hollister will 
read to you. 

Senator McCartuy. Can you tell us why the Congress cannot have 
the information that the Communist countries have? Why is this be- 
ing kept secret from the Congress and the American people when the 
Communists know what we are shipping to them ? 

Mr. Ray. Well, I, myself, am not aware of what the Communists 
know or do not know in this area. 

Senator McCarruy. If we are shipping them freight cars, copper 
wire, machine tools, they know that ; do they not ? 

Mr. Ray. They may know that fact, yes. 

Senator McCartrny. They may? You say they may know that we 
are shipping those materials to them ? 

Mr. Ray. They may be under quantitative control, for example, and 
still certain amounts might be shipped tothem. That was the point I 
was making. 

Senator McCarruy. They know what we are shipping to them; 
do they not? 

Mr. Ray. Of course. 

Senator McCarruy. Why cannot the Congress, which is appropriat- 
ing the money for the countries that are shipping that material to 
them, have that information ? 

Mr. Ray. Well, I believe that that information which you speak 
of has been offered to this committee in executive session. 

The CHarrMan. Have you ever offered any of this file to us in 
executive session ? 

Mr. Ray. We are now not speaking about a file. 

The CuatrMan. Yes, we are. We are talking about the file regard- 
ing JOC recommendations and the minutes of its meetings. You 
have been specifically requested to provide that, beginning in a formal 
request by letter on the 14th of December 1955. 

Mr. Ray. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You have not offered to supply that even in exec- 
utive session. 

Mr. Ray. I may have misunderstood Senator McCarthy. I thought 
he was talking about the international list and the changes made in 
them, not the JOC documents. 

The Cuarrman. We are not talking about the list at the moment. 
We are talking about the JOC recommendations. That is in your 
possession, you have that list, or the Department of Commerce does. 
That is what we have been requesting, that is what we are trying 
to get. 

I ask you now, representing the Secretary of Commerce, have you 
ever offered to make that list available until last Friday ? 

Mr. Ray. No, sir. 

The Cuareman. And since last Friday now, you have not made 
it available? 

Mr. Ray. No, sir. 
The CuarrmMan. Though you agreed to then ? 
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Mr. Ray. I agreed to use my best efforts to put it together and 
provide it. 

The CHarrman. Your best efforts have not succeeded up to now. 

Mr. Ray. No, sir; and I completely support the position which Mr. 
Hollister will present to you. 

The CuHarrMan. We will get that position. But the agreement was 
made with you and not with Mr. Hollister. This list, I find now, 
these items that we want, JOC records, are in the Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Hollister does not have them does he? 

Mr. Ray. No, sir. 

The CrHarrman. You have them, the Department of Commerce 
has them? 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Then to you we must look and not to Mr. Hollister. 
If he was subpenaed to bring them down here he would say they are 
not in his possession, he does not have them. You do have them, so 
you are the proper one for us to make the request, the Department of 
Commerce. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In making the request of you, of the Department 
of Commerce, we requested them from the proper source, from the 
source where they are now in custody ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ray. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Senator McCarruy. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretary of 
Commerce should be subpenaed to present the list prepared by. JOC. 
If he does not do so, I think contempt should be voted and the case 
should go to the ground jury. I do not believe that information which 
is readily available to the Communist nations can be kept from the 
American people and the Congress of the United States on any security 
ground. 

The Cratrman. May I ask the witness this question. 

Senator McCarrny. I will recommend in executive seession that 
that action be taken. 

The Cuarrman. It will have to be done in executive session, what- 
ever the committee does about it. We will have to resolve the com- 
mittee into an executive session, and I will call a special session for 
that purpose at the proper time. 

May I ask you this question: Can you give us any reason why the 
American people should not know what each echelon of Government 
does or proposes to do, or recommends be done, with reference to the 
sale of strategic materials to a potential enemy? Can you give any 
reason why the Congress should not know and the American people 
should not know ? 

Mr. Ray. My view—— 

The Crarrman. That is to say, to have the information that is in 
your possession. 

Mr. Ray. My view of that matter is that classified material, properly 
classified, should not be made public in the interest of our national 
security, first; secondly, I believe this committee is entitled to know, 
apart from the question of classification or executive session, leaving 
that to one side for a minute, what the final action of this Government 
was with regard to the matters that you are interested in and the rea- 
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sons for them; but, thirdly, and beyond that, on the doctrine of separa- 
tion of powers, and in the interest of a preservation of an independent 
presidency, that the deliberations, and advices, recommendations of 
subordinates, should not be made public. 

The Cuarrman. We have made a good deal of it public already, the 
hard way. 

Mr. Ray. If you are asking for my opinion on it, sir, that is my 
opinion. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you feel or you said we should 
not have the views of subordinates. But we are unable to get the 
reason why. We are trying to find out why the decision was made, 
and that is what we are trying to get, whether you did it on the recom- 
mendations of the interagency JOC committee or whether you did 
it otherwise. Are we not entitled to that ¢ 

Mr. Ray. My position is that you are entitled to know, under what- 
ever classification provisions are applicable to the case, what the final 
actions of the Government were and why. 

The Cuarrman. How do you take the position that national security 
is endangered by telling the American people and telling the Congress 
what these interagencies agreed to within our own Government, before 
it ever got to COCOM or the Tripartite Conference? What is there 
about that that you can classify as affecting or impairing national se- 
curity if the American people will know it? 

Mr. Ray. Sou'rces of information that are kept confidential, and 
many things, Senator, in my opinion. 

The Cuarrman. That is a rather strange situation when we cannot 
know the decision that was made by our own Government represent- 
atives, constituted for that purpose, before we go into an international 
conference. We are not entitled to know the position of our Govern- 
ment in a matter as vital as this, the supplying of vital and essential 
equipment, war ees to a potential enemy. Do you take the 
position that that information should be classified ? 

Mr. Ray. Iamnotsure that I got exactly what information you have 
reference to now. 

The Cuamrman. The information as to our Government’s position, 
its committee that it set up for that purpose, to weigh this information, 
and to make its recommendations as a guide to our representatives 
who went to the International COCOM Conference and also to the 
Tripartite Conference. 

You say we are not entitled to have that because it might affect na- 
tional security. Can you give us an explanation of that ? 

Mr. Ray. Well, I rest my opinion in that regard on the right of 
the executive branch to maintain in confidence the deliberation of 
subordinates, short of the action level. Insofar as that is not appli- 
cable, then, of course, the information, I believe, should come to this 
committee. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Bender wanted to make a statement. 

Senator Benver. I wanted to call attention to a book that is avail- 
able to everybody and the members of the committee. It is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 20, D. C., price 35 cents. In this book 
all who might be interested might read a statement on this whole 
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operation. Included in this book, on pages 22 and 23, is the following 
language: 

Title I of the Battle Act provides for the determination of an embargo list—a 
list of goods which the United States Government believes the free world should 
withhold from the Soviet bloc. If a country that is receiving military, economic, 
or financial aid from the United States knowingly permits an item on the Battle 
Act embargo list to be shipped to the Soviet bloc, the President must decide 
whether to cut off such aid or to order its continuance. 

Title I also directs that the embargo list “shall be continuously adjusted to 
current conditions on the basis of investigation and consultation.” 

Effective August 25, FOA Director Stassen adjusted the Battle Act embargo 
list to current conditions. The FOA announcement of this revision is reprinted 
in full as appendix A, starting on page 39. 


So on page 39 of this book you will get a lot of information we are 
asking about. 


Many items were deleted ; many were given new definitions; some were added. 
The net reduction in embargoes items was from 297 to 217. The 217 remain- 
ing items were grouped in two categories. “Category A,’’ which has 23 very 
broad items, covers arms, ammunition, implements of war, and materials used 
exclusively or predominantly for atomic energy purposes. ‘Category B,” which 
has 194 items, covers all the rest. 

The new Battle Act embargo list closely approximates the combined lists of 
items accepted for embargo by the consultative group (that is, the interna- 
tional embargo list, the munitions list, and the atomic energy annex), though 
the Battle Act list is arranged differently and therefore is not identical in all 
respects. 

The Battle Act embargo list is also called the title I list. One other list is 
maintained under the act. It is called the title II list. Title II provides that 
the United States shall negotiate with other countries for the control of goods 
which are not on the title I embargo list but which, nevertheless, in the view 
of the United States, ought to be under some type of control. Title II does 
not require that these goods be formally listed, and in the past it was consid- 
ered unnecessary to list formally all the goods which our allies were control- 
ling at levels less than embargo. After the August 25 revisions, however; the 
title II list comprised 86 items, and henceforth will include generally the kinds 
of goods which the 15 countries have agreed upon for quantitative control and 
surveillance. 

When the 15 governments had completed their long review and had finally 
agreed on the international lists, the United States Government, as an active 
member of the group, considered that the security interests of the United States 
and the free world were adequately safeguarded—especially in view of the 
fact that the cooperative nature of the control program had been preserved 
and the net reduction of commodities was accompanied by firm arrangements 
for stronger enforcement. Thus the corresponding revision of the Battle Act 
lists was made with confidence that it was a move in the best interests of the! 
United States. 

The revision had the concurrence of the Department of State, Treasury, 
Defense, and Commerce, and was approved by the President. 


At this point, I would suggest possibly if we are going to have 
somebody called before the grand jury, you might have them all 
called before the grand jury, including the Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, Defense, Commerce, and the President of the United States, too. 
I think that is absurd. 


At the same time the Battle Act lists were revised, Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks announced substantial revisions in the export controls of the United 
States. As Secretary Weeks said in his 28th quarterly report on export control 
the new United States security export control list is “substantially comparable 
to the revised international security export control list—having been predicated 
upon similar objectives and having flowed from the pooling of all available intel- 
ligence and technical knowledge.” United States security export controls re- 
main, however, somewhat more comprehensive than the international controls— 
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principally in those commodities in which the United States possesses unique 
technological or production knowledge and in which United States unilateral 
export controls would be effective. 

The Defense Department, the Department of State, and the Treas- 
ury Department along with the White House are involved in this. 
This is not a Department of Commerce operation by itself and no rep- 
resentative of any particular department has any authority to reveal 
the list unless all the departments agree. If there is any additional 
information that is available, Mr. Hollister is here, he represents all 
of the departments, he is in charge of this program. I do not know 
why we should have questioning of this witness, asking him for infor- 
mation that Mr. Hollister is here to supply. 

Senator McCarruy. First, Senator, I would like to read to you from 
page 21 of the book you were reading from, just one sentence: “As 

stassen disclosed, copper and nickel remained under embargo.” 

The committee has the unquestioned evidence that 250 million 
pounds of copper has since been shipped, that copper was not on the 
embargo. So we cannot have too much confidence in the book you 
are reading from. But I would like to ask you a question, George, 
as a member of this committee, do you not think that we should have 
the information about what materials were taken off the strategic list 
in view of the fact that your constituents are paying to help the ship- 
ment of those items to the Soviet Union ? 

Senator Benper. We are not shipping anything to the Soviet Union. 

Is that my book ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. No. 

Senator Benper. We are not shipping anything to the Soviet Union, 
so that my constituents are not. They understand how I feel about 
the shipment of anything to the Soviet Union. 

Senator McCarrny. George, they are paying for it; they have paid 
for the rail lines, they have paid for the docks that went to the copper 
mines in Rhodesia, which supplied the copper to the Soviet Union, 
Your constituents, my constituents, all the American people have paid 
for those rail lines, for those docks which enabled the shipment of 
the copper to the Soviet Union, which, in turn, improved the Soviet’s 
war potential, period. 

Senator Benper. I will have something to say before I say “period.” 
You are very oratorical, Joe, and I cannot compete with vou in that 
respect. I want to say this book covers the first half of 1954. In 
the first half of 1954, on page 1, there is this sentence: 

Fifteen governments, marching always together though not always in perfect 
step, undertook the difficult mission of overhauling the existing international 
controls on strategic exports to the Soviet Union and its European satellites. 

I think at this point, since a political speech was made here, I should 
say that certainly we are marching together with France and we are 
marching together with Italy, and we are marching together with 
the United Kingdom, but we are not always marching together in 
step. As far as France is concerned, we know that about 35 percent 
of their legislative body is nner oe the Communists. We know, 
too, that we require them as allies. e need these allies everywhere 
and that is why we got into this arrangement. Certainly, we are 
endeavoring to fight communism in a cold war to the best of our ability 
because we cannot fight communism alone or all by ourselves. Is 
that true? 
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Senator McCarrny. We are certainly getting a great deal of help, 
are we not, George, when our allies are shipping the weapons of war 
to the Communist nations? 

Senator Benprer. We are getting some help. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. I got into this a little late. 

Earlier in the discussion the witness was asked some questions about 
whether we were sending rail equipment, freight cars, locomotives, 
and so forth, to Communist countries. I understood him to say “Yes.” 
I wondered whether that means the United States is sending them, 
or our allies are sending them, or both ? 

Mr. Ray. I don’t believe I testified to that subject, Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. All right, then, let me ask you directly: On your 
embargo list for the United States citizens, are United States nationals 
permitted to manufacture and send behind the Iron Curtain locomo- 
tives, freight cars, and rail equipment ? 

Mr. Ray. By the information I have, I don’t think so, but I am 
not an expert in the makeup of these lists, Senator. I am not the 
Secretary of Commerce nor the Acting Secretary, but I am appearing 
here today and am speaking for the Secretary in this matter at the 
request of Senator McClellan. 

Senator Munor. There certainly would be no secrecy involved in 
submitting the list as to what the United States nationals are not per- 
mitted to ship behind the Iron Curtain, because any potential fabrica- 
tor would have to find out someplace. 

Mr. Ray. I understand the United States list is not classified. 

Mr. Kennepy. There is a positive list that shows you have to get 
a license. As to whether you have to get permission or not, we under- 
stand that an American citizen could not get permission to send those 
items behind the Iron Curtain, although they are the same items that 
the Western countries send. 

The CuatrmMan. And we agreed to it. 

Senator Munpr. The list we are trying to get is the list of what 
other people can send ¢ 

The Cuarrman. What we agreed to. They set up a committee to 
pass upon these things and made a recommendation to our representa- 
tives. 

We think we are entitled to know the position of our Government. 
The Chair’s position is this; maybe you did the best you could over 
there. Idonot know. But we want to know what the best you could 
do was, because we are confronted here with appropriations From year 
to year to help these countries, to help them arm our allies, and we 
want to know if that help is being offset by trade of this character by 
our allies with the Communist bloc. If it is, it needs a reappraisal in 
the interest of our country and in the interest of security. 

All we are asking for is information that will enable us to act intelli- 
gently. Our Government has that information in its files. It has 
arecord. That is all we are asking that they release here. I do not 
see how it would impair our security for us to know what these sales 
are, the nature of them, and who is making them. 

Are there any further questions of the witness? 

Senator McCarruy. None from me. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any further questions ? 
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Mr. Kennepy. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you one other question. Is the informa- 
tion we have requested in process of being assembled down at the De- 
partment of Commerce? I want to know, first, whether you began 
after our conversation and agreement last Friday, and, second, if you 
began, whether you stopped, and, third, if you have not, if you are 
still in progress of preparing. 

Mr. Ray. We did begin, and we have not stopped, but I should add 
in fairness, Mr. Chairman, that I am satisfied that the tender of these 
departments to provide to this committee not only the ultimate action 
that was taken but also to offer, again, to this committee, the action of 
officials of the Government in this area, displaces the request that we 
discussed last Friday and makes it impossible for me to comply with it. 

The CHARMAN. oven whether you actually finally ever delivered 
the list I can see no objection to your working on it, because we are not 
going to stop today ; we are going to try to get it. 

Senator Benper. In other words, Mr. Ray, you have no list today ? 

Mr. Ray. That is correct. 

Senator Benper. Your boss is Secretary of Commerce Weeks? 

Mr. Ray. He is, sir. 

Senator Benper. You take orders from him ? 

Mr. Ray. Ido. 

The Cuarrman. And you are under orders from him representing 
him now, too, are you not ? 

Mr. Ray. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Ray, just to straighten one thing for the record, 
the JOC met in the Department of Commerce; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ray. Well, I have always understood it did. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it was chairmaned by a Department of Com- 
merce employee ? 

Mr. Ray. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the documents were kept by a Department of 
Commerce employee ? 

Mr. Ray, I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. The Secretary was a Department of Commerce em- 
ployee? 

Mr. Ray. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the other members that met with the chairman, 
Mr. Herbert Blackman, were there in the role of advisors, is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Ray. From their departments, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the decision was made by a Department of Com- 
merce employee ? 

Mr. Ray. Well, I could not say as to that. That is not my under- 
standing, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. The decision on recommendations was made by a 
Department of Commerce employee. You do not know that? 

Mr. Ray. No. My understanding is it was made by the group. 

Mr. Kennepy. Since our letters of 2 months ago, you have not 
looked into it, Mr. Ray, because that is not correct. 

The CuarrmMan. The Department of Commerce representative, Mr. 
Blackman, so testified, that he made the final decision, I do not think 
I am mistaken. 
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Mr. Ray. I do not mean to quibble, Mr. Chairman. He may have 
put it down on paper or something of that kind, but he was speaking 
as I understand it to the consensus of the group. If I am wrong 
about that 

The CuamrMan. You may check and be more accurate about that. 
I believe you will be, if you check it. 

Mr. Ray. I am endeavoring to be as accurate as I can be. 

Mr. Kennepy. The other reresentatives were there in an advisory 
capacity to recommend what should be done, but the final decision and 
recommendation as to what should be done in EDAC was made by 
Mr. Blackman ? : 

Mr. Ray. That differs from my understanding, as I have just indi- 
cated. 

The Cuairman. All right. You may be excused for the present. 

Come forward, Mr. Hollister. 

Will you be sworn, please, sir? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate investigating subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Horuisrer. I do. 





TESTIMONY OF JOHN B. HOLLISTER 


The Crarrman. Please state your name, your place of residence, 
ind your present occupation or position with the United States 
(government. 

Mr. Hotuister. John B. Hollister, 2808 N Street, Washington, 
Northwest; Director, International Cooperation Administration, 

: The CuatrmMan. How long have you held that position, Mr. Hol- 
ister ¢ 

Mr. Horrasrer. Since July 1, 1955. 

The Cuarrman. Since July 1, 1955? 

Mr. Hotutster. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMANn. You were not the Administrator of the ICA or 
its predecessor organization, the FOA, in July 1954? 

Mr. Ho.uister. No, sir. 

The CHamrMAn, You know in a general way what we have been 
discussing here, and those actions that we are inquiring into actually 
took place before you were connected with ICA or the FOA? 

Mr. Hotuister. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is correct, is it? 

Mr. Hotuister. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hollister, you have held other Government 
positions. For the benefit of the record, would you care to state what 
they are and where ? 

Mr. Hoxxisrer. I was a Member of the House of Representatives 
from 1931 to 1936, the first district of Ohio. I was executive director 
of the Committee on the Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, sometimes known as the Hoover Commission, that is, 
the second Commission, from around October 1, 1953, to about some- 
where along in May 1955, when I was first asked to take on this present 
position, and I resigned from the Hoover Commission. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hollister, I believe we have requested from 
you certain information regarding east-west trade. Is that correct ? 
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Mr. Houuisrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What information have you requested from your 
Department ? 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. You sent a letter, that is, the chief counsel] sent a 
letter, to Admiral DeLany, the most recent request. One previous 
request I answered. I haven’t got that information before me. Do 
you want that, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

The Crarrman. Well, we may want all of it for the record. We 
have the letters, and the replies thereto. 

(Senator McCarthy left the hearing room at this point.) 

Mr. Hotutster. I am talking about the last request that was made. 
On February 2, the chief counsel of the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations wrote a letter to Admiral DeLany, who is 
my Deputy in Charge of Activities under the Battle Act, of which I 
am the kiddies ear one of my duties—— 

The CuHarrman. As we should make the record clear on that, in 
your position as Administrator of the ICA, you are also the Admin- 
istrator of the Battle Act? 

Mr. Howuister. Well, I am not sure that they necessarily hang to- 
gether, Mr. Chairman. I am Administrator of the Battle Act, but 
whether that is necessarily connected with the fact that I am head of 
the ICA, I am not quite sure. Legally, I am Administrator of the 
Battle Act. It comes through delegation from the Secretary of State 
to me, and originally is delegated by the President. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Proceed. 

Mr. Horuister. The matters which were asked for in that letter 
were: (a) A list of all items recommended to be removed by JOC in 
1954; (6) How many of these items were actually removed; (c) What 
were the items; and (d), Why were they removed? This was ac- 
knowledged on February 6. I was in South America at that time, and, 
unfortunately, the letter was not called to my attention on my return 
on February 13; the reason, I believe, was because my people were 
talking to other people in other departments on this subject. 

I received a letter from you, Senator, on the 17th, dated the 16th, 
in which I was asked again for this information, referring to the first 
letter. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. You understand the reason the first letter 
was addressed to your assistant was because of your absence. 

Mr. Houuister. Well, that was the case anyway. It did go to him. 

The Cratrman. He was acting in your absence, I believe. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Hotuister. I immediately asked for all the information I could 
get on the subject. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, but I say: Admiral Delany was acting during 
your absence from the country ¢ 

Mr. Ho.uistrer. That is correct, as my deputy in charge of that 
activity; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I just mentioned that is why the letter of February 
2 was addressed to him instead of you, because of your absence. 

Mr. Hotutster. Yes, sir; I understand. 

The Cuatrman. Then the request was renewed by the chairman in 
a letter to you of February 16, the letter which you received on Febru- 
ary 17, for the identical information that had been requested of 
Admiral Delany. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Hotsister. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmayn, All right. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, had you received a reply from 
Admiral Delany in the meantime / 

Mr. Kennepy. We received an acknowledgment. 

Mr. Ho.iister. It was merely in acknowledgment of the fact that 
the first letter had been received. 

The CHarrman. We had not received the information that was 
requested when you returned. 

Mr. Hotuister. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. May I ask you, first, do you have in your possession, 
in your position of which you have testified, a list of the items recom- 
mended by JOC to be removed in 1954? 

Mr. Hotuister. Not in the form of a list ; no, sir. 

The CuatrMan. What do you have? 

Mr. Hotsisrer. There is information from which such a list could be 
compiled, but the list itself, as far as I know, does not exist, as a 
complete list of those items. 

The CHatrman. Was not a list furnished our representative at a 
tripartite conference ? 

Mr. Hoxuister. I think not, sir. 

The CoarrmMan. And also at COCOM ? 

Mr. Hotuisrer. I think probably what happened, and this is merely 
hearsay, is that a list of various items was submitted with suggestions 
as to different methods of treatment, whether to be moved from one 
category to another, whether to be decontrolled, how sensitive some 
were, how unimportant some were. That was a complete list of various 
items. As far as I can gather from my short investigation, there was 
never a definite list of items which were recommended by the JOC 
for removal. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have that list that you now refer to? 

Mr. Houuister. The complete records from which this is being com- 
piled? Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What I am trying to find out is that it is hardly 
probable or likely that our representatives at the tripartite conference 
and also at JOC carried over all of these files from which you would 
have to search and find our position on each item. Obviously, I would 
think they at least had some kind of a list. 

Mr. Hox.istrer. Senator, I have asked for such a list of the kind yon 
have asked for, and I have been informed there is no such list. I am 
trying to tell you the best I can what we have. 

I have records from which such a list could be quickly compiled, but 
as far as I know, and from the records we have, we have no list such 
as the list you have asked for. 

(Senator Symington entered the hearing room at this point.) 

The Cuarrman. You are a better administrator than Iam. You 
have more experience. But it is kind of strange to me how our 
representatives could go over there without a list or something com- 
piled to give them. 

Mr. Hoxuister. Senator, I don’t know. I don’t know whether you 
have queried any of the representatives. You are asking me what my 
records as Battle Act Administrator show. All I can say is that I 
have asked and I have been told that we have in that place no list of 
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exactly what you are asking for, though it is one which I say could be 
very simply compiled from other records which we have. 

The Cuatrman. How long would it take to compile it? 

Mr. Hotuisrer. I would say a few hours. As a matter of fact, I 
have already started the compilation of it. 

(Senator Symington left the hearing room at this point.) 

The Cuarrman. I wonder why the Department of Commerce says 
it will take 2 or 3 weeks. 

Mr. Hoxuistrr. In deference to the Department of Commerce, they 
may not have the same records we have, I am not sure. This whole 
JOC operation was an interagency operation. State was concerned, 
Commerce was concerned, Defense was concer ned, and what was then 
FOA was concerned. 

It may have been that Commerce, whose chief activity was export 
controls, may not have had all the information which was gotten to- 
gether for the man who was chiefly responsible for the negotiations, 
Governor Stassen. 

The Cuarrman. What part of the records of JOC came to you, to 
your office ¢ 

Mr. Hotuister. I assume we have a good many of the JOC records, 
but exactly how many I wouldn’t be : able to tell you. 

The Carman. Did they not send over a list of their recommenda- 
tions? Do younot have that ? 

Mr. Houuister. I don’t understand. 

Senator, could I make a statement of how this operated ? 

The Cuarrman. Certainly, youmay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houutster. This is part of a ‘statement I would have liked to 
have read, but I will make part of it or all of it 

The Cuatrman. The Chair will be glad for you to read the complete 
statement if you wish to do it at this time. 

Do you have an extra copy of it ? 

Mr. Hoxtister. Yes, sir; I have; several copies. Perhaps that will 
be the best way. 

The Cuatrman. After we read it, we can return the extra copy to 
you, if you desire. 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. Senator, I don’t want to interfere or suggest the 
way in which the committee’s activities should be conducted, but one 
thing which bears very greatly upon what I will say in my statement 
is a letter which I have here from Under Secr etary of State Hoover, 
which has been concurred in by the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and myself, which bears on this whole subject. He is 
filing it as Acting Secretary. 

I would like very much to read it, if the chairman would grant me 
the authority. 

The Cratrrman. The Chair is going to grant you the authority to 
read the entire statement which you have prepared. 

Mr. Hortrisrer. I would like to read Secretary Hoover’s letter and 
then the statement. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 

Mr. Hortister. Thisis dated today. [Reading :] 


Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN—— 
Senator Munpr. Would you bring us an extra copy, Ruth? 
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Mr. Hoxuister. I only have one copy, I am afraid, of this. This only 
came about three-quarters of an hour ago. 

The CuarrMan. Is the letter addressed to me / 

Mr. Houuister. It is addressed to you. 

The Cuarrman. I believe I would like to read it first. 

Mr. Hotiisrer. All right, sir. I was asked to deliver it formally to 
you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

(Document handed to the chairman.) 

The Cnairman. Do you have any copies of it ? 

Mr. Hotuisrer. I have, I think, about two. Iam sorry I didn’t have 
more ready. This only reached me after I had come up here. 

The Cuamman. The committee will be at ease for a moment. 

( Brief recess. ) 

(Senators present at taking of recess: The chairman and Senators 
Symington, Mundt, and Bender. ) 

(At the start of the session again the same members are present. ) 

The Cxarrman. The committee will be in order. The Chair will 
be glad to read the letter. It is addressed to the Chair, and I will be 
very glad to read the letter into the record. 

Mr. Hotz1srer. I apologize to the Chair for starting to read it for 
him. 


The Cuarrman. I did not know I had such a letter. In fact, I 
did not have it. This letter is on the Department of State stationery, 
dated February 20, 1956. [Reading :] 


DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN. During the course of the current inquiry by the 
subcommittee into East-West trade controls, the subcommittee has made a num- 
ber of requests for information and documents from the executive branch, some 
to the International Cooperation Adminstration, and others to the Departments 
of Defense and Commerce. The specific requests as to documents relate to 
the international lists, the Battle Act lists, and the working papers and minutes 
of the Joint Operating Committee which was set up as an advisory group in 
the executive branch with relation to the negotiations with our allies in 1954 
concerning the international lists. In addition, the International Cooperation 
Administration has been specifically requested to supply information as to the 
certain recommendations of the Joint Operating Committee. 

This letter relates to all such requests. 

In relation to these requests, it should be stated what the agencies involved 
here supplied and have offered to supply to the subcommittee. The Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration has furnished to you the various Battle 
Act lists from 1952 to 1955 with a notation as to the items decontrolled or down- 
graded on or about August 25, 1954. As recognized by the subcommittee in 
its request, these documents and related information were supplied necessarily 
on a classified basis. 

On February 14, I discussed with the subcommittee the overall policy consid- 
erations involved in the whole subject of the control of trade in strategic ma- 
terials, and for the Departments of State, Defense, and Commerce and the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration requested, in view of considerations given 
to the subcommittee, first, that hearings on the subject of strategic controls 
be held in executive session and, second, that the appropriate officials at the 
policymaking levels be permitted to come before the subcommittee to fully ex- 
plain our policy and actions in the negotiations with our allies in 1954. 

I further referred to the matter of the documents involved: most of these 
documents are classified and highly sensitive; many of them involve our rela- 
tions with other governments; and almost all of them are working level papers 
of the executive branch showing internal advice and recommendations. 

In that connection, I stated that if the subcommittee decided to pursue its 
investigation along the lines suggested, the agencies involved were prepared to 
review the question of what documents would appropriately be turned over to the 
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subcommittee in the light of the developing testimony, with proper consideration 
for the safeguarding of those that are confidential and sensitive. 

It is my understanding that the subcommittee has denied these requests, at 
least insofar as holding the hearings in executive session is concerned, and has 
renewed its request for the documents involved. However, the executive branch 
has certain responsibilities and duties under the Constitution and our laws which 
it is bound to fulfill These relate to the conduct of our foreign relations and to 
the effective and efficient administration of the executive branch. 

As to East-West trade controls the present international system has existed 
on a voluntary basis between the United States and the nations friendly to it 
since 1948. The group of nations participating in this system of controls does not 
have a formal agreement which subordinates their actions to rule by majority 
The system of controls depends for its very existence on the good faith of the 
participating nations. Any of these nations is free to take unilateral action at 
any time if for any reason it does not wish to abide by the suggested control list. 
Cooperation, therefore, is the only way in which the objectives of effective inter- 
national control of strategic materials can be accomplished. In many instances 
participation of a particular nation in this program has been obtained only on 
the specific commitment that the details of such participation would be kept 
secret. 

Thus any reveleation on our part of the details of this program would constitute 
a breach of trust on the part of the United States, and by jeopardizing the volun- 
tary basis upon which the program rests, would endanger our national security. 

Because of this, the international lists cannot be revealed by the executive 
branch. We are, however, prepared through responsible officials to (1) furnish 
the subcommittee in open session information as to items deleted from the 1952 
list in the 1954 revision, and (2) furnish the subcommittee in executive session 
on a classified basis information as to items downgraded, upgraded, or added 
to the list in the 1954 revision. 

Apart from the Battle Act list, which already has been supplied to the subcom- 
mittee on a classified basis, and the international lists referred to above, the re- 
maining documents in the executive branch relating to East-West trade controls 
consist of discussion and communications of an advisory nature among the offi- 
cials and employees of the executive branch, highly sensitive intelligence informa- 
tion, and communications with our delegation and other representatives abroad 
containing recommendations, information regarding the position of other gov- 
ernments, and comments thereon. It is contrary to the public interest that their 
conversations or communications or any documents or reproductions concerning 
such advice be disclosed. May we refer you to the position of the President on 
the subject in his letter of May 17, 1954, to the Secretary of Defense. We are, 
therefore, required to deny to this subcommittee any documents that would vio- 
late this principle. 

We recognize the right of the Congress to investigate the operations of the 
Government and we continue to stand ready to cooperate with this committee 
by having the officials who were charged with the responsibility for the negotia- 
tions with the cooperating nations to appear before you to explain the considera- 
tions which guided their actions during these negotiations. We can advise you 
that Governor Stassen, who was charged with the chief responsibility involving 
these negotiations, will appear before the committee on a date mutually satisfac- 
tory to the committee and him. 

We feel sure that your subcommittee in this manner can obtain an accurate 
picture of Government policy and actions in the area of international strategic 
controls. 

I am authorized to state that this letter has the concurrence of the Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Director of International Co- 
operation Administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hersert Hoover, Jr., Acting. 


I suppose that is for the Secretary. 

Now, Mr. Hollister, do you care to make any further statement be- 
fore we proceed ? 

Mr. Hotuister. I would like to, Senator. I assume you want to 
ask me whether or not I am going to give you the information you have 
asked for. ‘ 
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The Cuarman. I wanted to see if you had any other voluntary 
statement to make. You said you had a statement you wanted to 
read. 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. Yes, sir; I have. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to get that first, if we may. I think 
that would logically follow. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Hollister, does the statement read against 
the letter ? 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. In conjunction with the letter. 

The Cuamman. That is what I thought. We will get the whole 
picture before us before we start interrogation. 

Mr. Hotuister. This follows what I have already told the committee 
about my receipt of the communications and what action was taken, 
and so forth. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Hoxutsrer. After full consideration I am sorry to say that I 
cannot accede to the subcommittee’s request and I hope that you will 
permit me to give my reasons. 

The question of control of trade with the Communist bloc is a com- 
plicated one and is, as you know, one of great sensitivity as explained 
to you by Under Secretary of State Hoover in executive session on 
February 14. The pressures to increase trade brought to bear by some 
of the countries with which we work in the control field is great, and 
it is obvious that there cannot be disclosed publicly the sources of a 
good deal of the information which affects the decision as to items 
which should be under control, nor all the reasons for finally making 
many of these decisions. 

Aside, however, from the question of sensitivtiy which may affect 
our foreign relations and may also affect the accomplishment of the 
desired goals, there is presented in the request which your subcom- 
mittee has made the familiar question of the extent to which a legisla- 
tive investigating body can inquire into the advisory processes on 
which an executive bases the decisions which he makes in the course 
of the performance of his duties. 

May I summarize the machinery when the controls were eliminated 
or downgraded during the summer of 1954, the period in which you 
are interestetd. There was in existenc a so-called international list di- 
vided into three categories: (1) items embargoed; (2) items under 
quantitative control; and (3) items under surveillance. These cate- 
gories were generally observed by the other nations with whom we 
were in agreement. In cooperation with some of these other nations 
negotiations to review this list were carried on for some months be- 
ginning early in 1954 and culminating in a meeting in Paris in August 
1954, of the so-called “consultative group” which establishes the inter- 
national list. The final end result was the removal of certain items 
from the different lists or perhaps downgarding from one category to 
another. 

International trade control is a matter of foreign relations and the 
negotiations relating to such control are the responsibility of the De- 
partment of State. However, the National Security Council has 
charged the Secretary of State and the Battle Act Administrator 
with the responsibility for coordinating the country’s economic defense 
program, which involves trade controls. In the spring and summer 
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of 1954, Harold A. Stassen was Battle Act Administrator, the posi- 
tion I now hold; Admiral W. S. DeLany was Stassen’s Deputy for 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control, a position he still holds. 

The Economic Defense Advisory Committee (EDAC) was and 
still is an interagency committee of experts set up in 1952 as the co- 
ordinating and advisory organization to assist the Secretary of State 
and the Battle Act Administrator in fulfilling their responsibilities 
in the economic defense field. Admiral DeLany is the Chairman of 
EDAC. 

The Advisory Committee on Export Policy (ACEP) is a committee 
of experts of the Department of Commerce which advises the Secre- 
tary of Commerce as to his duties with respect to export controls. 

The Joint Operating Committee or JOC, on which there were repre- 
sentatives of the Department of State, Defense and Commerce and 
the Foreign Operations Administration, was a working group set up 
in January 1954 to service both the EDAC and the ACEP. It studied 
problems referred to it and recommended action. 

At the beginning of the negotiations leading up to the list changes 
of 1954, which negotiations lasted for several months a large amount 
of intensive study was made by the JOC of the items on the interna- 
tional list. After receiving, reviewing, and reconciling where possible 
the views of the different departments as presented by their respec- 
tive members, the JOC made certain recommendations for removal 
of various items from controls. The list made up from these recom- 
mendations constituted the base from which the United States negoti- 
ators worked. I understand that it is this list which I have been 
requested to submit. 


This list was the most important advisory information available 
to those in charge of the negotiations, but of course did not constitute 
all the factors which the negotiators were impelled to consider in 
reaching the final conclusions as to changes in the international list. 
It is not to be expected that every United States initial position will 
prevail in trade negotiations. The United States negotiators kee 
the Government advised of the ea of other countries, facts lead- 


ing to reasons why the United States position will not prevail, reasons 
why concessions should be made, and similar matters. As negotiations 
proceeded, EDAC and JOC were requested to review new facts, re- 
consider the United States position in the light of these facts, and 
redetermine the United States position. 

It is obvious that the subordinates of an executive must be free 
to advise their superior without being subject to questioning on the 
subject matter of the advice, otherwise there would be a natural re- 
luctance on the part of an adviser to give his unbiased views to which 
his superior is entitled. 'The recommendations of the JOC are defi- 
nitely in this category. It was the best advice which the group of ex- 
perts were able to give their superior in the area in which they 
operated. It would seem improper to force the disclosure of their joint 
conclusions or those of any of them individually. 

I have been explaining the part which the JOC took in the negotia- 
tions leading up to the 1954 changes in the international list. As 
far as I am concerned, this is hearsay. Governor Stassen was the 
Director of the Foreign Operations Administration and was active 
in these negotiations. You have asked me for the reason why certain 
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actions were taken by the negotiators. This is, of course, something 
on which I could not possibly testify. I would assume that the 
reasons for any such action should be the subject of questioning of 
those who had the responsibility for making the final decision and 
for taking the action under investigation. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Now let us start with this letter first and see how far we can get. 
Do you have a copy of it before you? 

Mr. Hotuister. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. In the third paragraph on page 1, I read the fol- 
lowing: 

The International Cooperation Administration has furnished to you the various 
Battle Act lists from 1952 to 1955, with a notation as to the items decontrolled 
or downgraded on or about August 25, 1954. 

That is correct ? 

Mr. Hotuistrer. I think that was what was given to you before, 
Senator. I haven’t checked whether it was all the lists from 1952 to 
1955. I sent you, some weeks ago, certain lists. I can’t tell you if 
that is a correct statement, because I would have to check the letter 
against all the lists. 

The CuatrmMan. You do not know whether that statement is correct ? 

Mr. Hotuister. I assume it is, but I would want to correct it. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is. 

The Cuarrman. I am advised that it is correct. 

I am advised that it is correct except for the marking. 

This says there is a notation on there as to items decontrolled or 
downgraded. 

Mr. Hotuister. Didn’t we inform you of that ? 

Mr. Kennepy. There was an incomplete marking on the list, Mr. 
Hollister. 

Mr. Hotsister. That is the first I heard of it. If it is incomplete, 
[ would be glad to have it completed. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was not completed as to the markings. 

Mr. Hoxtuister. That is the first I heard of it. ee 

The Cuatrman. As I understand the Battle Act list, it is the list 
that we will not ship to other countries; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hoxuister. There aretwo Battle Act lists. 

The Cuamman. Which list are we talking about, both of them? 

Mr. Horxaster. There is an embargo list, and then there is a list 
which, in order to be able to give or continue with foreign aid, must be 
observed with respect to certain controls by the country with which 
we are dealing. That is the title IT list. 

The Cuatrman. Do I understand from this letter and from your 
position, and I am sure you are trying to conform to the position stated 
in this letter, that the Congress is not entitled to have the information 
as to what items on this Battle Act list were downgraded ? 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. I didn’t say that, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I am asking you. 

Mr. Horxister. Hasn’t that list been given you ? 

The Cuamman. We have the list, yes. 

Mr. Hoxtisrer. I don’t understand your questinn, then. You mean 
as to whether it should be made public or not 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 
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Mr. Hoxuisrer. Senator, I think that is a responsibility of this 
committee. I don’t know enough about all the operations to know 
the sensitivity of what was carried on. I never took part in it. 

The Cuarrman. Is it your position and the position of the Secre- 
tary here, that that list, the items that we will not sell under the 
Battle Act restrictions, the items we will not sell, the American people 
are not entitled to know what they are ? 

Mr. Ho.uistrer. What items we will not—let me see if I understand 
the question. 

The Cuairman. That we, this country, will not sell. 

Mr. Hoxuistrr. You mean as to whether or not that is sensitive? 
That is something, Senator, I wouldn’t want to pass on directly. I 
would want to give it a good deal further thought. 

The CuHarrmMan. I am trying to find out. I am trying to get this 
thing in the correct picture, so we will know what our several posi- 
tions are. The list of materials and equipment that we will not sell— 
when I say “we,” I am speaking of the United States—will not sell 
to Communist bloc countries, can that list be made public? Can we 
make that public? Is it your position that we cannot or can make 
ee those items that the United States will not permit to be sold 

rom this country ? 

Mr. Hotuister. Senator, I think that is a decision to be made by the 
State Department which is in charge of all our foreign negotiations. 
It is involved in our foreign negotiations. 

Senator Symineton. What is the decision ? 

The CuatrmMan. What is the decision ? 

Mr. Hoiisrer. On that particular thing, I would have to find 
out and let you know. 

Senator Symineron. Is there anybody in the room that can tell you 
that, Mr. Hollister? 

Mr. Ho.uister. I doubt it. As I understand, this was given to 
you in executive session, and you are now asking why it cannot be 
made public. That is the question, isn’t it ? 

The CuarrMan. No. 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. That is what I understood. Then I haven’t under- 
stood your question. 

The Cuatrman. I am trying to find out whether you can supply 
or will supply to us a list of items, of all the items, machinery, tools, 
equipment, metals, and so forth, that this country, our Government, 
refuses to let our people ship to Communist bloc countries. 

Mr. Hottwsrer. I think everything is covered, if that is what you 
are asking. I am sorry I didn’t understand. It is a question of 
export controls, and I think practically everything is covered by 
export controls to Communist countries; yes, sir. 

he Cuatrrman. Then there is no objection to what we, this Gov- 
ernment, refuses to sell on shipments to Communist bloc countries, 
there is no objection to that being made public? 

Mr. Ho.tisrer. Senator, I won’t answer that categorically, because 
there may be something in the act with which I am not familiar. 
But I would say, offhand, probably not, but it is something on which 
I am not in authority. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Hollister, is there anybody here from the 
State Department that would know that? 
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Mr. Houuisrer. As far as 1 know, no. I think what Senator Bend- 
er read probably gives you the answer to that question, but it is a 
subject on which I am not expert. 

The Cuarrman. Which Department has control over it? 

Mr. Hotuister. Of the final decision ¢ 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houuistrer. As to what is to be made public? The State De- 
partment. 

The CuatrMan. I am talking about the list of items that we refuse 
to ship to Communist bloc countries. 

Mr. Houuistrer. The Battle Act list ? 

The CuarrmMan. We, the United States. Not the Battle Act list. 
The list that we refuse. What I want to establish first so we can 
proceed from there and make comparisons are the things that are 
embargoed from this country to Communist-bloc countries. 

Mr. Hoxzaster. Senator, I suppose initially it is a matter of getting 
an export permit. As I say, I am talking now on a subject that I 
know very little about. 

The CuatrmMan. Does not the Department of Commerce have to 
do it ? 

Mr. Houuisrer. I think you are right. I think the exporter goes 
to the Department of Commerce and asks for an export permit ‘and 
the Department of Commerce has the right to make a decision as to 
whether to grant it or not. 

The Cuatrman. You suspend for a moment, and Mr. Ray will 
come forward. 


TESTIMONY OF PHILIP A. RAY—Resumed 


The CHairman. Mr. Ray, you have heard the questions. Does the 
Department of Commerce have control over these items and jurisdic- 
tion over the enforcement of it? 

Mr. Ray. If by these items you mean the items developed under the 
Export Control Act, the United States export embargo list, which is 
commonly referred to as the “positive list,” yes, sir, we do, sir; and 
that list, I believe, as I said earlier in my testimony, is public. 

The CHairman. Can we have that list? Can you supply that 
list, sir ? 

Mr. Ray. Am I wrong about that? 1 would be glad to supply it. 
If my understanding is correct, I think you have it. 

The Cuaman. Then there is no objection to that being public 
information ? 

Mr. Ray. I think the United States positive list is public information 
today, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then there is nothing in the positive list that is 
secret, elassified, that this committee cannot get and make public? 

Mr. Ray. That is my understanding. 

The CuarrMan. We will start with that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Ray, the positive list is a list of items which can 
be sent to friendly nations without an expor t license ? 

The Cuamman. Is that correct? See if we know what we are 
talking about. , 

Mr. Ray. That had not been my understanding. 
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The Cuairnman. What is your understanding ? 

Mr. Ray. My understanding of the positive list is that it is a list 
of items that can be sent to friendly countries, but which cannot be 
diverted beyond. 

The Cuatrman. That is what we are asking about. That is the 
positive list, the list of items we can send to friendly countries by 
getting an export license? Is that necessary ? 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

The Cuamrman. Getting an export license, but we bar them from 
Communist bloc countries, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ray. That is my understanding. 

The Cuarrmman. Then is that list public ? 

Mr. Ray. My understanding is that it is. 

The Cuarrman. And is it available to this committee, and is there 
any reason why it could not be made public ? 

Mr. Ray. I believe it is public. 

The Cuatrman. Is that correct 

Mr. Ray. I think it is public. 

The CuHatrrman. We are trying to find out where this area of dis- 
agreement is. There is no question about that being made public, 
being made available to the committee, and being made public, that 
list, 1s there ? 

Mr. Ray. Not according to my understanding. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it your understanding also that only those items 
on the positive list are embargoed from the Soviet Union? Only 
those items that are listed on the positive list are kept from the Soviet 
Union, is that your understanding? 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then an American manufacturer could then get a 
license to send copper wire to the Soviet Union, or nickel to the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr. Ray. Not according to my understanding. 

Mr. Kennepy. Those are all off the list. They were taken off on 
August 26, 1954, by the current Export Bulletin, Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, of August 26. 

Mr. Ray. Well, that does not represent my understanding. I will 
be glad to check it. This is not my field of operation, needless to say, 
but that does not represent my understanding. 

Senator Symineton. What is the positive list, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Ray. My opinion of the positive list is that it 1s a list of items, 
whether controlled strategically or other reasons, short supply or 
what have you, which require license for export. 

Senator Symineron. If you are on that list, you can ship it, even 
if you do require a license for it, is that right ? 

Mr. Ray. Yes, but you can’t ship it to the Soviet. 

Senator Symmneton. You can ship it to a free country. You can 
ship it to a free country, but you cannot ship it to the Soviets, right? 

Mr. Ray. That is right, nor can it be diverted. 

Senator Symrneron. If we agreed, for example, that a free country 
could ship copper wire to the Soviet after we had shipped it to the 
free country, we being prevented from shipping copper wire, and they 
being allowed to, is that right? 

Mr. Ray. That is not my understanding. 
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Senator Symincton. How would you know, if you shipped it, what 
they did with it? If England is allowed, on these rules, to ship copper 
wire to the Communists, and we are allowed to ship copper wire to 
England, but not to the Communists, how would they know, unless 
they marked it, “This came from America and cannot be shipped”? 
Isn’t that a little silly ? . 

Mr. Ray. I only have a most general understanding of that, but my 
understanding is that we will not ship except against assurances that 
there will not be diversion beyond. 

Senator SymineTon. We had testimony here that they shipped 77 
million pounds of copper wire to the Russians. What difference does 
it make from their standpoint or ours as to whether that copper wire 
was put on this side of the aisle of the storehouse or on that side of the 
aisle of the storehouse, before it was shipped either to the Russians, the 
British, to the Belgians or anywhere else? Isn’t that a little silly? 

Mr. Ray. I could not answer that. 

Senator Symineron. What do you think about it ? 

Mr. Ray. I just don’t know. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, the important thing to the 
British and to the Russains is how much copper wire each country 
gets,isn’tit? Isthat not correct ? 

Mr. Ray. I presume so. 

Senator Symrneron. Then if we ship 100,000 pounds of copper wire 
to England’ and England ships 100,000 pounds of copper wire to 
Russia, from the standpoint of if it is wrong for us to ship it to Russia 
we ship it to England, it is still just as wrong for England to ship it 
to Russia, isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Ray. I suppose that it could be. I don’t know that any such 
thing happened, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Why do we have regulations that forbid us 
from shipping to Russia and allow us to ship to England ? 

Mr. Ray. I would not know that. 

Senator Symineton. You would not know that? 

Senator Benner. I don’t know where in the testimony we have haa 
anything to the effect, from any competent witness, that 100,000 pounds 
of wire was shipped from the United States to England, and in turn 
shipped to the Soviet. 

Senator Symineton. Nobody said it was. What difference does it 
make if the English are shipping copper wire to the Russians and we 
are shipping to the English ¢ 

Senator Benper. As I say, it does make a difference, and we have 
no testimony in the record to that effect. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was a positive list in early 1954, which was a 
list of items which could not be shipped to the Soviet bloc. On 
August 26, 1954, there were deletions based on the negotiations that 
took place in Paris, in August of 1954. Those deletions corresponded 
to the deletions made from the international list and the downgrading 
that took place of the international list. Although those items are 
off the positive list, it is a rule of the Department of Commerce that 
those items cannot be sent without an export license, if they are to be 
sent behind the Iron Curtain. We have been informed that the 
Department of Commerce will not grant a license in the vast majority 
of those items, even though there is no such list on them. Do you 
know that? 
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Mr. Ray. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. John Borton of the Department of Commerce, 
I think, can perhaps give you the information. 

Mr. Ray. I will be glad to check it. 

The Cuarrman. Keep your seat. We may have a further point. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN B. HOLLISTER—Resumed 


The Cuarrman. In this letter, on page 3, Mr. Hollister, I read from 
the top paragraph: 

Because of this, the international lists cannot be revealed by the executive 
branch. We are, however, prepared through responsible officials to, (1) fur- 
nish the subcommittee in open session information as to items deleted from the 
1952 list in the 1954 revision. 

Are you prepared to do that ? 

Mr. Ho.uisrer. Yes, sir, not just now, but I will get them for you. 

The CHairman. Let me ask you about some items here. Can you 
tell us whether high precision boring mills were deleted ? 

Mr. Houuister. I have not the faintest idea. 

The Cuarmman. You haven’t? 

Mr. Hoxuister. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Well, who knows? 

Mr. Hotxister. I will find out for you. But I have not the faintest 
idea. 

The Cuarmman. You said you would give us that information. 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. I said I would get it for you. 

The Cuarrman. Will you get it for us? 

Mr. Hoxuister. Yes, do you want that item ? 

The CuarrMan. That and some more. 

Mr. Houiister. You want to know whether it was deleted ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir, or downgraded. 

Mr. Hoxuister. What you asked me about was to furnish the sub- 
committee in open session information as to items deleted from the 
1952 list in the 1954 revision. You would like to have me find out 
whether or not a horizontal boring mill—what sizes, Senator? There 
are all types. 

Senator Symrneron. The downgraded that we heard of was 72 
inches to 90 inches on the bed plate. 

Mr. Hoxxisrer. I just want to know what the specific request is. 

The Cuarrman. Apparently you can give us whatever information 
the record shows. 

Mr. Hoxtister. Senator, I will be glad to comply. You are asking 
me about specific things which I know nothing about. I will be glad 
to find out about all horizontal boring mills, if you want me to, but I 
can give you that whole list, get it from somebody and give it to you. 

The Cuamman. I didn’t ask you for a horizontal boring mill. I 
said a high precision boring mill. 

Mr. Hotuitster. What is a high-precision boring mill ? 

The Cuarrman. I don’t know. 

Senator Symineron. A high-precision boring mill is a boring mill 
that is closer to a jig borer. Let me ask a question. You say, Mr. 
Hollister, that you will give us the items deleted in the 1954 revision 
but you wouldn’t give us the items downgraded. Why is that? 
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Mr. Hoxuister. I didn’t say I would not. I said I would have to 
find out. 

Senator Syminoton. I beg your pardon. Your letter does. Your 
letter says here, “On a classified basis information as to items down- 
graded or upgraded.” Why will you give us the information for the 
public on what was deleted in the 1954 revision and not what was 
downgraded ? 

Mr. Ho.uister. I think you should present that to a person who 
can tell you why there is a difference between them which I cannot 
possibly give you. 

Senator Symrneton. On page 1, the second sentence of that third 
paragraph, it says: 

As recognized by the subcommittee in its request, these documents and related 
information were supplied necessarily on a classified basis. 

We have all of that information which you are willing to supply on 
a classified basis with respect to the downgrading because it is a 
matter of public information in England and other foreign coun- 
tries. Why is it a matter of public information in foreign countries 
and has to be considered classified information in this country ? 

Mr. Horutster. Senator, your statement that it is a matter of pub- 
lic information 

Senator Symrnoton. We have it here. 

Mr. Hotutstrer. But I don’t know that. You are asking me why 
there should be a distinction. I would think that question should be 
presented to the people who negotiated these things who understand 
the reasons for all the steps taken. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Hollister, you are about the 8th or 9th 
witness we have been trying to get the information from. 

Mr. Hoxutster All you have to do is ask the fellow who conducted 
the whole thing. I understand he is ready to testify, and he has not 
been called. 

Senator Symrneton. We had Mr. Hoover up here, and he wrote a 
letter, and he gave you the letter. 

Mr. Hortister. You know Mr. Hoover was not even here then. 
I assume Mr. Stassen knows more about this than anybody. 

Senator Symineton. You think the person to give us all of the 
information is Mr. Stassen ? 

Mr. Ho tuister. He can give you more than anybody else, I think. 

The Cuatrman. Let me ask this question: Does Mr. Stassen have 
information regarding official action that our Government now has no 
record of? Is that what you are saying? 

Mr, Hotuister. Wait a minute. Has he information of some kind 
that my office has no record of? I would not know that, Senator, at all. 
it would be impossible. 

The-CuarrMan. There are some things that he might know that 
would be impossible for you to know. 

Mr. Hotuisrer. That is right. 

The CHarrman. But certainly he is no longer serving in this 
position. 

Mr. Hotitster. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And the action you take or do not take in this 
position is not based on what he knows that your oflice records do 
not reflect. 
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Mr. Ho.uisrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, then. I will ask you these questions now, 
and I understand you are prepared to give public information as to 
them. I am taking a few, just a few, from the list. 

Mr. Hottisrer. I said, Senator, I would give the information re- 
ferred to under one in the first paragraph on page 3. I will be very 
glad to get that. 

The Cuarrman. I want information, if you will make a note of 
it—and as I understand this letter you are prepared to give it—I 
want information as to whether high precision boring mills were 
deleted or downgraded in the 1954 COCOM meeting. 

The next 

Mr. Hotiisrer. Wait a second. High precision boring mills. Is 
that a clear enough definition ? 

The Cuarmman. I would think, sir, your records would very well 
reflect exactly what it is. 

The next is vertical boring machines. You asked about sizes a 
moment ago. My understanding is there is no limitation on the sizes. 
I would like to know whether they were deleted. 

Mr. Hoxtisrer. Whether any vertical boring mills, do you mean? 

The Cuatrman. No, sir, they are two different things, I under- 
stand. I gave you a high precision boring mill. That is No.1. No. 
2 is vertical boring machines. 

Mr. Ho.zuister. Whether they were deleted or downgraded ? 

The Cuarrman. That is correct. 

Mr. Hoxuister. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Next—— 

Senator Symrneton. High precision boring machines and vertical 
boring mills. 

Mr. Ho .uisrer. I see. 

The CHarrman. Mills and machines get confused. Let us see if 
we are correct on these two items. No. 1, high precision boring ma- 
chines, and No. 2 is vertical boring mills. No. 3 is horizontal boring 
machines. 

Mr. Hotutster. That is a mill, too, isn’t it? 

Senator Symrncron. Horizontal boring mills, yes. 

The Cuatmman,. Mills, all right. 

Mr. Hotsister. Of all weer 

The CHairMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hortistrer. You are asking for downgrading as well as dele- 
tion ? 

The CHarrMan, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoxutsrer. As I understand the offer here, it is that the down- 
grading, upgrading or addition is on a classified basis, so I can’t give 
that except on a classified basis. I can give the deletion, apparently, 
but not the upgrading or downgrading, except on a classified basis. 

The Cuatrman. You supply it to us. 

Mr. Hottister. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. The fourth is hydraulic presses. 

Mr. Hotuister. Of any size? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. No. 5 is copper wire. No. 6 is nickel. 
No. 7 is 

Mr. Hotuster. Is that nickel ingots? 

The Cuatmrman. Alloy. 
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Senator Symineron. It would not make any difference if they were 
in ingot form, rod form, billet form, it is all the same. 

Mr. Hoxxisrer. Nickel alloy. All right. 

The Cuamman. The next is aluminum. 

Mr. Horuister. That is, again, in every kind of form? 

Senator Symineron. Various grades of aluminum. Some alumi- 
num was not disembargoed and some was, based on the British 
publications. 

The CHatrman. Next is beryllium. 

Mr. Horuister. I am not sure I can spell that. 

The CHatrman. Well, I will give it to you here. B-e-r-y-]-l-i-u-m. 

Senator Symreron. In the Board of Trade Journal, October 16, 
1954, Trade With the Soviet, the list of goods controlled, it lists 
what has been disembargoed. If we could give this list to Mr. Hol- 
lister, and with the ones you have, with these he could pick out any 
that would be in addition to what you have given. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is the British publication which deals with this 
subject, Mr. Chairman. It is a public document. It lists the various 
items that you have there, and shows whether they were downgraded 
or decontrolled. 

The Cuarrman. In addition to the items I have given you, the 
Chair submits to you this list, published by the Board of Trade of 
Great Britain, and asks you to take these items listed here, according 
to the British public information and tell us whether, under those 
instructions in that letter, or under that policy, the British can pub- 
lish it to the world, and the United States people cannot have that 
information. 

Mr. Hortister. May I have that copy? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. We will loan it to you. 

Mr. Kennepy. There is an amendment to it, Mr. Hollister. 

Can we get that Battle Act declassified? Then we can work from 
that rather than from this. That is on the Battle Act that you have 
given us. 
~ Mr, Hotxaster, I would rather not declassify anything just now. 

The Cuarrman. Here is the point. Don’t you see we can finally dig 
it out ¢ 

Mr. Hottiister. If these things are accurate. 

The CHarrMANn. They are published by Britain. It is public. 

Mr. Houxisrer. Senator, a lot of things are published that are not 
necessarily accurate. 

The CHarrmMan, Do you want to take the position that the British 
Board of Trade can make it public to their people and the United 
States cannot make it public? 

Mr. Hottister. Senator, I would not make a decision on that. 

The Cuarrman. Look it over and make a comparison and see if you 
can give us the same information published in Britain. 

Mr. Hotaisrer. I shall give you the information operating under 
sections 1 and 2 of the first provision of that letter. 

Mr. Kennepy. The supplement is the 20th of August 1955. 

Mr. Ho uister. Do you want me to take both? Which gives me 
the items? 

Mr. Kennepy. Both of those do, and also, Mr. Hollister, fhe De- 
partment of Commerce put out this publication of the positive list, 
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and the deletion from the positive list that gives it to you also, so you 
can start with either one of them. 

The Cuarrman. The point I want you to testify to is whether those 
items published there by the British conform to the list we have or the 
record we have of the items that were decontrolled. Certainly if the 
British can publish it 

Mr. Hotuisrer. That is a somewhat different question. 

The Cuarrman. I want to know if those items 

Mr. Hoxutster. If we give you the items which are decontrolled, 
somebody must work out whether that agrees with what the British 
referred to; is that it? 

The Cuarrman. That isright. I want to make this point. Cannot 
our Government, and I am speaking to you as our Government now, 
since you are representing all agencies, cannot our Government make 
public to the American people those items that the British Govern- 
ment has made public to its people, those items that were decontrolled 
or downgraded ¢ 

(Senator Jackson entered the room. ) 

The Cuarrman. And, if not, give us some reason why we have to 
maintain this so-called classification and secrecy ¢ 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. I shall take this list which has been submitted, and 
i shall apply it to the criteria of these two paragraphs and come up 
with an answer. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Hollister, I would like to ask you a ques- 
tion, if Imay. In page 3, of Mr. Hoover’s letter, he said: 

We are, however, prepared through responsible officials to furnish the sub- 
committee in open session information as to items deleted and furnish the 
subcommittee in executive session on a classified basis what is downgraded, 
upgraded, or added to the list. 

Right ? 

Mr. Houuisrer. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Now, is that, as I get it, classified by Mr. 
Stassen ? 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. I have no idea who classifies them, Senator. 

Senator Symrneron. Didn’t you say he was the one we could get 
all the information from ? 

Mr. Hoxtisrer. I didn’t say all the information. I said I thought 
he probably had more information with respect to these negotiations 
than anybody else. That is all I can tell you. 

Senator Symrneron. I want to pursue this if I may for a minute 
with you. This letter of Mr. Hoover says what has been deleted 
will be furnished in open and what has been upgraded, downgraded, 
or added, will be furnished classified. I believe most of this infor- 
mation is already a matter of public record in, foreign countries, but 
I am not sure. Who was it that classified it? The point about that 
question, I believe, based on my memory of classified documents, is 
whoever classified the paper can declassify it or whoever succeeds 
him in the office can declassify it. I was wondering if we could find 
out who could declassify these downgradings provided that the 
executive branch of the Government felt that they could or should 
downgrade. 

Mr. Howsisrer. I could not answer that, Senator, and I am not 
sure you interpreted this correctly, that whether or not the No. 2 
is already classified. 
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Senator Symrnoron. It says furnish to the subcommittee in execu- 
tive session on a classified basis information as to items downgraded, 
or added to the list in the 1954 revision. 

As I say, I think we have most of the information from other 
countries, but in any case, who would be the one who could de- 
classify it? 

Mr. Hottisrer. I suppose the person who wrote the letter. 

Senator Symrneron. That is right. I would like to know whether 
we could find out? You said Mr. Stassen would know the most 
about it. 

Mr. Hotutstrer. I meant to say, Senator, that he would know most 
with respect to all these negotiations, and the reasons why, there 
were some things which were and still are, perhaps confidential—some 
things which ought not to receive complete publicity, because of the 
work that has to be done with other governments, and many things 
that Mr. Hoover referred to in his appearance before this committee 
in executive session. The best person, I suppose, to tell you about 
that would be the person who conducted the negotiations and realized 
their delicacy. 

(Senator Mundt left the room.) 

| would not be able to answer that. 

Senator Symrneron. There would be a chance with that premise 
that Mr. Stassen himself classified some of these papers, would there 
not ? 

Mr. Hotuister. Conceivably. 

Senator Symrneton. If he leaves that position, and you inherit the 
position that he held, then, based on the fact that you have the office 
which justified his classifying it at all, isn’t it your prerogative to 
decide whether or not it should be declassified ? 

Mr. Hottister. I am inclined to doubt that. I would think it is 
probably the prerogative of the Secretary of State. Don’t forget, I 
am now part of the State Department. 

Senator Symrneron. That is not right. Any man who classifies a 
paper is the man who can declassify it, 1am sure. If a man classifies 
a paper and dies, does that mean the paper can never be declassified, 
or does it mean that the man who takes his position, his title and the 
responsibility of his office has the responsibility to declassify it or 
keep it classified ? 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. That is a hypothetical question, and I cannot 
answer it. 

Senator Symineron. You can find out what the rules are, can you 
not ? 

Mr. Houutster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Isn’t it a fact that some of these papers were 
classified by Mr. Stassen ¢ 

Mr. Houister. I am not so sure of the classification here. That is 
what I have been trying to make up my own mind on. I don’t know 
if that means that they were originally classified or that the Depart- 
ment of State feels that with respect to certain of this information it 
should no be made public at a certain time. Whether these are classi- 
fied lists or whether the sensitivity is such that the ene artment of 
State feels it should be submitted, only on a classified basis, I am 
not sure. 
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Senator Symineron. Could I ask this question, and if it is not in 
order, I will withdraw it. 

Have you discussed the classification of these papers with Mr. 
Stassen / 

Mr. Hotsister. I have not spoken with him since this started. 

Senator Symineron. If he did not think they should be classified, but 
he was the one who classified them and you have taken his position, and 
you felt they should be declassified, wouldn’t you declassify them ? 

Mr. Hoxuister. If that were my duty, and I felt it should be done, 
I would do it. 

Senator Symrneron. Knowing you for many years, it is my hunch 
that after the information which has been classified has been presented 
to you, you will be glad to declassify it, so we can get on to the matter 
before the hearing. 

Mr. Hoxtister. I am sure that was meant as a compliment, Senator, 
and I appreciate it. 

Senator Symrncron. It certainly was. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hollister, the Chair has been trying to get all 
of this information while the committee has been in session and out 
of session, as you know. I thought when Mr. Ray testified a while 
ago, when we got to you, you were the one supreme authority that 
could give us the story. Now we find we have to go back to the State 
Department, is that right, and then we have to go to Stassen? 

Mr. Hotuister. As far as the particular information which you 
have asked me for today, in the light of the letters which have been 
submitted, I am sorry to say I must stand on my statement. 

The Carman. All right. That is what the letter says, and that 
is what we want. I know that you are the proper source to go to 
to get it, am I correct? 

Mr. Ho..ister. I wouldn’t say the proper source, necessarily. The 
information is available to me. 

The Cuarrman. The information ? 

Mr. Ho xuisrer. It is available to me, that which you have asked for. 

The CHatrman. You are the one that is administering the act. 

Mr. Horzisrer. And I think it is available to some other people. 

The Cuatrman. We think it should be available to a lot more. That 
is what we are trying to do. From the list you have there, you can 
make a comparison and give us the information requested, can you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Hotiisrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How soon will you be able to do that? 

Mr. Hotxisrer. I would not know until I examine the list and see 
what shape the data is in from which the results would have to be 
procured. I would not know offhand. I would think it ought not 
to take more than a day or two. 

(Senator Symington left the room.) 

The Cuamman. I would not think so. You can supply it sometime 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Hox.isrer. We will do our best. 

The Cuarmman. You will do your best to supply it sometime to- 
morrow ¢ 

Mr. Hotxtsrer. We will do our best to get it out as reasonably as 
we can. This is a pretty big document. If there are several hundred 
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items, it would be pretty hard. If there are only some 15 or 20, it 
ought to be quite easy. 1 don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Hollister, can we use the Battle Act list that 
you have provided us in public session ? 

Mr. Houuisrer. Was that supplied on a classified basis ? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Mr. Hotaasrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are you going to declassify it or are you going to 
work on declassifying it? 

Mr. Hotuisrer. That is something I would have to check up. I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. What would be the reason for the classification of 
the Battle Act list? 

Mr. Hortisrer. Because so far as 1 know—has the Battle Act list 
ever been made public ? 

Mr. Kennepy. No; it has not. 

Mr. Hoxtusrer. That is the answer. It has not been made public 
yet, and I would want to be—— 

Senator Jackson. What kind of reasoning is that ? 

Mr. Ho.iister. That is very careful reasoning, when you are deal- 
ing with a subject you do not know much about, and you naturally want 
to proceed rather cautiously to change an existing status. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t follow you on that at all. There ought 
to be a reason that you could give this committee why it is classified. 

Mr. Hoxuister. I am sorry, I can’t. 

Senator Jackson. And you are the head of the department ? 

Mr. Hotutstrer. I am the Battle Act Administrator. 

Senator Jackson. You are the Battle Act Administrator and you 
don’t know why it is classified ? 

Mr. Houtrister. No. 

Senator Jackson. Aren’t you ready to quit? Do you want to oper- 
ate an agency on that basis? 

Mr. Hotuisrer. Iam not ready to quit yet. 

Senator Jackson. This is not anything funny. I think I under- 
stand why certain things are classified. I work on a lot of commit- 
tees and we deal with classified matters. Assuming there is a logical 
reason for it, I think you ought to be able to tell this committee why 
this list is classified. 

(Senator Symington entered the room.) 

Mr. Hotxister. I shall be glad to study the question and come up 
with a reason. 

Senator Jackson. Study it? 

Mr. Hotuister. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Did you study this agency before you went to 
work for them ? 

Mr, Hotuister. As much as I could, and since I have been in it. 

Senator Jackson. Did you ever ask anybody why this is classified ? 

Mr. Hotuister. Yes. 
ae Jackson. And yet you are Administrator of the Battle 

ct 

Mr. Hoxtister. Don’t forget, the question has come up to me within 
48 hours. 

Senator Jackson. I know, but when you go over items that are 
within your jurisdiction, you certainly want to ask the question 
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“Why is this classified?” I understood you provided this list to 
the committee 2 or 3 weeks ago on a classified basis. 

Mr. Hotuistrer. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Haven’t you in the last 2 weeks had time to study 
and to realize we would ask you why it is classified ¢ 

Mr. Hotuisrer. No; I have been in South America for 2 weeks and 
have had a million things to do. 

Senator Jackson. How long have you been Administrator of this 
program ? 

Mr. Hotuister. Since July 1, 1955. 

Senator Jackson. And the Battle Act is under your administration ? 
It isa very key item. 

Mr. Hotutster. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I must say this is the most unsatisfactory expla- 
nation I have heard from an official in the executive branch of the 
Government. You can’t tell this committee why an item that is as big 
as the Battle Act is classified. Is that your answer? 

Mr. Hotutster. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Boy, they better get a new Administrator. 

Mr. Hotuisrer. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hollister 

Senator Benner. I am rather proud of the Administrator, and I 
know he is doing an excellent job. He is a former law partner of 
Bob Taft. I have known him as a very competent, able lawyer, and 
he is doing an excellent job. I resent personally any implication that 
John Hollister is not doing a good job. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t know what kind of a lawyer Mr. Hol- 
lister is, but if he is a lawyer at all, he ought to be able to tell this 
committee, or give this committee a reason why an area of information 
is classified. 

Senator Benprer. Senator Jackson, if you had been here to hear the 
reading of Herbert Hoover’s letter, you would understand it. 

Senator Jackson. I just read it. I just came from an Armed 
Services Committee, and I can say I have been busy. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

(Senator Jackson left the room.) 

Senator Symrncron. May I ask a question? 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Hollister, there seems to be a general mis- 
understanding as to just where responsibilities lie because of all the 
agencies involved and all the foreign governments involved. Isn’t 
there a question as to where the responsibility lies? 

Mr. Hoxtister. I agree it is complicated. 

Senator Symrneron. This matter has really been brought to your 
attention formally just recently; is that correct? 

Mr. Hoxttster. I have paid no attention to it whatsoever until the 
last 2 or 3 days, Senator. I might say for the record that the man 
who actually administers the Battle Act is my deputy, Admiral 
Delany, who has been doing it for a long time. 

cenntor Symrneton. Do you not report to the Secretary of State 
now $ 

Mr. Hoister. Yes; I do. 
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Senator Symrneron. And inasmuch as the letter you gave us is 
signed by the Acting Secretary of State, in his capacity as Secretary 
of. State, you are actually delivering a letter from your chief to this 
committee ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Houttster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Therefore, before you could state that anything 
in the letter can be changed, you would have to consult with the 
State Department; would you not? 

Mr. Hotuister. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair may say that was what he wished to 
develop from the witness, that, as I recall, Mr. Stassen, when he was 
head of the Battle Act Administration, did not have to report to the 
State Department. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hotutsrer. Yes, sir. He was head of an independent agency. 

The Cuamman. At that time it was independent. 

(Senator Symington left the room.) 

Mr. Horuisrer. Under National Security Council direction, he and 
the Secretary of State were supposed to collaborate and cooperate in 
the economic defense area. 

The Cuarrman. But in this particular area that we are inquiring 
about as to classification and declassification, Mr. Stassen, as I recall, 
could take that action on his own as Administrator. 

Mr. Hotuister. I would think so. 

The Crarrman. Whereas you feel that you don’t take that responsi- 
bility without the consent of the State Department or the Secretary 
of State? 

Mr. Hotuisrer. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. That is why you are not prepared to say about de- 
classifying these different items and lists? 

Mr. Hotuxister. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. Sometimes we make statements here 
without a proper explanation, and I wanted to give you the opportu- 
nity, as Senator Symington did, to clarify this with respect to the 
limits of your authority. 

Mr. Hoxuister. I appreciate that. 

The CHarrMan. Any further questions? 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you find out, Mr. Hollister, if we could use 
that list that you furnished us on a classified basis, the Battle Act list ? 

Mr. Houser. I shall try to find out. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hollister, will you be in touch with the chair- 
man tomorrow at different times and keep us advised ? 

Mr. Hoxtister. Yes. I will find out how long it will take to get 
these things ready and give you the answers, if that is what you would 
like. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, and also the answers to these other questions 
when you may have the list ready, and so forth. 

You may step aside for the time being. 

Call your next witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Sprague, please. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Sprague, you do solemnly swear the testimony 
you will give in this proceeding will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Spracur. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF MANSFIELD D. SPRAGUE 


The Cuatrman. State your name, your residence, and your present 
position with the Government. 

Mr. Spracur. Mansfield D. Sprague, Washington, D. C., General 
Counsel of the Department of Defense. 

The Cuatmman. How long have you been in that capacity ? 

Mr. Spracue. Since October 6, 1955. 

The Cuarrman. Prior to that time, were you with the Government ? 

Mr. Spracur. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You are a practicing attorney ? 

Mr. Spracue. Yes, sir. I have had some experience in the State 
government in Connecticut, but have never been associated with the 
Federal Government before. 

The Cuamrman. But you were a licensed attorney to practice, and 
had engaged in private practice before coming with the Government. 

Mr. Spracuer. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. All right, counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. I have just a couple of questions. Mr. Sprague, if 
a witness comes up from the Defense Department and has informa- 
tion as to whether an item has been decontrolled or taken off the list, 
will he now be permitted to answer that question ? 

Mr. Srracur. I would think so, after the information has been 
given to the committee with respect to the items which have been 
deleted. 

Mr. Kennepy. From the Battle Act Administrator we have been 
able to make up a list so that, if you follow these hearings, you know 
that we have had information here at the committee level as to 
whether an item has been taken off the embargo list or decontrolled. 
Your witnesses, witnesses from the Defense Department, have also 
had that information. When we have asked them about it, they have 
said they cannot answer the question. Mr. Pennoyer has said he 
would have to talk to you. From now on will they be able to answer 
a question as to whether an item has been taken off the embargo 
list or lowered on the control list ? 

Mr. Spracur. Not if the information is classified. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it still classified ? 

Mr. Spracue. Yes, sir. My understanding is that it is. 

Mr. Kennepy. So we are no further along than we were? 

Mr. Sprague. Not until the decision has been made as to whether 
the information contained in these lists will be declassified. 

Mr. Kennepy. So they still wouldn’t answer to it? 

Mr. Sprague. I understand Mr. Hollister has testified that he will 
consider that aspect of it through the State Department. 

Mr. Kennepy. But as far as the independent knowledge of these 
employees in the Defense Department, they still will not answer that 
question ; is that right? 

Mr. Spracue. Well, if the information is classified, they would be 
subject to prosecution if they did, and I think that I would be derelict 
in my duty if I permitted them to. 

Mr. Kennepy. Unless it is public information ? 

Mr. Spracue. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. If it is in the newspapers. What about the docu- 
ments that we have requested from the Defense Department? Are 
those documents going to be made available to the committee? 

Mr. Spracue. No, sir, except there was one request made—I am not 
too familiar with it—relating to a letter which supposedly was sent 
from Mr. Moffett to a Colonel Moffett; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Spracur. Mr. Pennoyer has prepared an answer to that letter 
which should be in the committee’s hands tomorrow. I can state for 
the record, however, that we have not been able to locate any such 
letter in the Defense Department. 

Mr. Kennepy. Has anybody ever heard of it ? 

Mr. Spracur. I believe the letter will state—I am giving you my 
best recollection—that Mr. Moffet mentioned to Captain Thorp the 
fact that he was going to write a letter. But so far as Captain Thorp 
knows, no such letter was written, and no such letter ever came to 
his attention. That fact was also checked with Mr. Nichols, and he 
knows of no such letter. We have searched the files and have been 
unable to find it. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the other requests that we have made for 
the documents that were prepared by these individuals that were 
working on this decontrol of these items? For instance, Mr. Williams’ 
letters of protest to the fact that these items were taken off the 
controls? 

Mr. Spracur. The Department of Defense will be governed by the 
letter from Mr. Hoover, in which the Secretary concurred, as to work- 
ing papers. Asa matter of fact, I think that Mr. Williams testified to 
his advice, did he not? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Williams testified that he wrote the letters. 
We have copies of them here. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have excerpts. 

The CuHarrman. We have excerpts from them. You are taking a 
position that those letters are classified ¢ 

Mr. Spracur. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Sir? 

Mr. Spraaur. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You are not taking that position ? 

Mr. Sprague. No, sir; they are privileged. 

The Cuatrman. Sir? 

Mr. Spracue. Privileged. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Williams has no objection to them being made 
public. Does the Department ? 

Mr. Spracur. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Because they are classified ? 

Mr. Spracur. Well, we arrived at the position, sir, that is con- 
tained in Mr. Hoover’s letter because we felt from an overall basis 
the working papers of the executive branch in this matter should re- 
main privileged. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything in the Defense Department ac- 
tion, if you are a for the Defense Department, that you know 
of, that the Defense Department cares being made known to the 
public in this matter of East-West trade, and the position it has taken 
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on it at all times? My understanding is that the Defense Depart- 
ment has protested at all times these actions, from the beginning until 
now. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Spracue. Yes, sir; the technical people in the Defense Depart- 
ment have opposed the dow ngrading right along. 

The Cuamman. Of all these items that we have been discussing? 

Mr. Sprague. Well, I can’t speak of my own knowledge, but that 
has been the testimony to date. 

The CHatrman. Well, your technical people, your best advisers, 
those on whom the Defense Department relies, were very much op- 
posed to downgrading of these strategic items about which they have 
testified. 

Mr. Spracue. That is their testimony, yes, sir. 

The Cmatrman. And that is your understanding? 

Mr. Sprague. That is my understanding ; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I will ask you if it isn’t true that the Defense De- 
partment agreed with them. 

Mr. Spracur. That I don’t know of my own knowledge. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Kennepy. Is this based on the May 17 letter of the President 
that this correspondence will not be made public ? 

Mr. Spracue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How can you then allow the witnesses to come up 
here and testify ? 

Mr. Sprague. Well, we have tried to cooperate with this committee. 
We took that position from the beginning. 

Mr. Kennepy. The position is completely inconsistent, Mr. 
Sprague. You are allowing them to come up here and say w hat they 
said, but not allowing them to come up here and say what they wrote. 
What is the difference ? 

Mr. Sprague. Well, we are operating on the basis of an overall 
agency position now with respect to all working documents. 

Mr. Kennepy. You mean the State Department has issued a ruling 
that you can’t furnish these documents, and that is why you are not 
doing it? 

Mr. Spracur. No; the State Department has not issued any such 
ruling. Thisisa ie in which the agencies have concurred. 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t see how the Defense Department could con- 
cur in view of the fact that they have already allowed their witnesses 
to come up here and testify on the same matter. 

Mr. Sprague. They have, and I believe the other agencies would 
permit their witnesses to testify likewise. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is inconsistent, then, not to allow the documents 
on the a Mr. Sprague. 

Mr. Spracun. That may be, but the position is that in the interest 
of protecting all of the w orking papers, we feel it better not to try 
to draw the line as between some and others. 

Senator Brnper. Defense witnesses appearing before us were 
technicians. 

Mr. Sprague. Yes, sir. 

Senator Benner. We had a number of them. How many techni- 
cians would you say there are in the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Spracue. Working in this field? 
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Senator Brenper. No, generally speaking. Thousands of them, 
wouldn’t you say ? 

Mr. Spracue. Well, the Office of the Secretary of Defense consists 
of 2,500 people, a great many of whom are technicians. 

Senator Benper. The technicians who appeared here, when they 
are asked for opinions, beyond their technical knowledge, what ever 
opinions they give are entirely off the cuff. They do not represent 
the Department’s point of view, do they ? 

Mr. Spracue. No, sir; they are advisory opinions. ‘They have noth- 
ing to do with the making of policy. They simply give their best 
opinions as experts as to whether an item is strategic and why. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Sprague. The com- 
mittee will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10:30. There 
will be an executive session of the committee at that time. 

(Senators present at conclusion of meeting, Senators McClellan 
and Bender.) 

(Thereupon, at 5 p m., a recess was taken until Tuesday, February 
21, 1956, at 10:30 a.m.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 188, 
agreed to February 16, 1956, in room 357, Senate Office Building, 
Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, chairman, Democrat, Arkan- 
sas; Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; Senator 
Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri; Senator Sam J. Ervin, Dem- 
ocrat, North Carolina; Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican, 
Wisconsin; Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota; Sen- 
ator George H. Bender, Republican, Ohio. 

Also present : Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel to the subcommittee ; 
James N, Juliana, chief counsel to the minority; Jerome S. Adlerman, 
assistant counsel; LaVern Duffy, investigator; Ruth Y. Watt, chief 
clerk 

The Cuarrman. Thesubcommittee will be in order. 

(Members of the subcommittee present at the convening of the hear- 
ing were Senators McClellan, McCarthy, and Bender.) 

The Caiman. Major Fisher, will you take the stand, please? 

Senator Brenprer. Before you proceed or you are Officially in session, 
I would like to submit for the record a copy of a letter which was sent 
to you on March 5, signed by Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Weeks. 
I did not know until late last night that we would have a session today, 
and I had to cancel other arrangements. 

It seems that we ought to be told at least a day in advance of any 
meeting that is scheduled so that we might make arrangements to be 
present. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think you were notified on Saturday. Did the 
notices go around the offices Saturday ? 

Mrs. Wart. Yes, sir, and they all signed for them. 

Senator Benpver. Well, I inquired and we had no record of it, and 
I wanted to be sure to be here. In any event, this letter was addressed 
to you, Mr. Chairman, and I believe that members of the committee 
were supplied with copies of the letter. 

If you would make it a part of the record, I would appreciate it. 

The Cratrman. The Chair will order at this time all communica- 
tions, letters, between him and all of the agencies of Government 
relating and. respecting to this inquiry now be made a part of the 
record. That is, all of them from the start to the end. 
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Senator McCarruy. May I say this letter indicates the most arro- 
gant attitude on the part of the executive that I have ever witnessed. 
If we let it stand it will mean that no congressional committee can 
conduct an intelligent investigation. I sincerely hope that the patience 
of the Chair is nearly exhausted with this refusal to give testimony 
in accordance with the May 17 letter, and that the Chair will take 
to have the Senate pass upon this matter. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair will also order placed in the record a 
“Memorandum for all military and civilian personnel of. the Depart- 
ment of Defense on the subject of East-West Trade Control Hearings 
Before the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations,” dated 
March 5, 1956, issued on the stationery of the Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, and signed by Mr. C. E. Wilson. It is not addressed to 
the Chair, but a copy of it has come to the Chair. 

It instructs witnesses to not testify and not to tell the facts before 
this committee and so we are going to proceed on that basis. I an- 
nounce now, if I have the support of the committee, that after I get 
these facts built in the record, I am going to call on each Secretary of 
each Department and each Administrator to come down here in 
person. 

If they do not come in person, or they are unwilling to come, we are 
going to see if the United States Senate has the power to bring them 
down here. 

(All of the documents referred to above were marked exhibit No. 12 
and will be found in the appendix on pp. 261-284.) 

Senator McCarruy. I may say as the ranking minority member 
the Chair has my full-hearted support. 

Senator Benner. Mr. Chairman, this letter is addressed to you on 
March 5. In that letter Secretary Weeks indicates or says that on 
Wednesday, March 7, all of the men who were charged with respon- 
sibility in the various departments are willing to come. 

The Cuarrman. That is his statement and I am glad to have it, but 
he does not want tocome. Those are the facts about it. 

Senator Benper. I would like to define my statement. I believe 
that he will be here with the others if they are requested to come. I 
think under the circumstances that all of the persons involved in 
making decisions in the departments, specifically Mr. Hollister, Mr. 
McClellan, Assistant Secretary for International Affairs in the Com- 
merce Department, and Mr. Gray, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
and Mr. Kalijarvi, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State—all of these 
gentlemen along with Secretary Weeks, I understand, are willing to 
come together and appear before this committee, possibly tomorrow. 

The CuHarrman. I understand they want to tell us how to run this 
committee, and they want to all come together. I want them one at a 
time. 

I have never understood yet that the executive department could tell 
the Senate Investigating Committee when it could have someone and 
when it could not, and that they had to all come together or they did 
not come at all. I asked Secretary Weeks to be here Wednesday morn- 
ing and if he does not come Wednesday morning, or agree to come at 
some convenient time, then we will find out if we can get him here. 

Senator Benver. I believe in the executive session, and also at the 
open hearings Mr. Hollister was here and appeared before the com- 
mittee. The committee felt that all of these persons should be here 
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together, and I believe that was the temper of the committee at the 
time. 

The CHarrman. I never agreed to have them altogether at any 
time. I said we would hear them duri ing the course of these heari ings. 

Senator McCarruy. I think the chairman should have the power 
to run this committee as he feels it should be run. I think that he 
call the witnesses as he thinks that they should be called. I do not 
think that any executive department should be able to tell the Chair 
how he can run the committee. 

Senator Brenper. I certainly would say to my good friend and col- 
league, that I have no desire to dictate to anyone especially to our 
good chairman. I recognize him as the chairman, and I recognize the 
power that is his right and the authority and the respect. However, 
as a member of this committee I have a responsibility too. 

The CuatrmMan. The Chair announces, and I think everyone knows 
it, that he is not trying to run the committee. He has taken these mat- 
ters up with the members of the committee and we take action on them 
as a committee. I said if the committee supports me, we are going to 
have them here, and I hope I will have the support of the committee. 
We are going to have them here. We are going to have them in the 
order that the committee wants them. 

Senator McCarrny. You will have my support, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right, are you ready to proceed ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Will you be sworn, please ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate Investigating Subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth 


and nothing but the truth so help you God ? 
Mr. Fisuer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. JACK A. FISHER 


The CHarmMan. Please state your name and your place of residence 
and your present occupation or employ ment. 

Mr. Fisner. My name is Maj. Jack A. Fisher, 4522 South 31st 
Street, Arlington, Va., and my present employment is with the Pratt 
& W hitney and Penn-Texas Corp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Major Fisher did you testify before this commit- 
tee in executive session on the matter of East-West trade some time 
ago? 

Mr. Fisuer. I did. 

The Cuarrman. On January 27, I believe it was ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I believe it was, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is your principal occupation in adult life? 

Mr. Fisuer. Technical adviser, mostly concerned with machine 
tools and-production problems. 

The Cuarrman. Do you work for the Government? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. You do not work for the Government? 

Mr. Fisuer. I did, sir, but not any longer. 

The CHatrman. How long did you work for it? 

Mr. Fisuer. I was in the service for about three and a half years 
the last time, during Korea, and I was also there during World 
War II. 
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The CHarrman. What has been your experience in the tool busi- 
ness ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. I have had my own business in machine tool compa- 
nies, and I have been in the tool and die business and now presently 
with Pratt & Whitney. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been in the tool business ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Most of my life, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I speak of machine tools, of course ? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Practically all of your life? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. During what period did you serve as technical ad- 
viser to our Government and with what agency of our Government did 
you serve? 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, I served with the Air Force, working at times 
with the Aircraft Production Board, in NPA, DPA, ODM, and then 
BDSA, and also with the Department of Defense. 

Senator McCarrny. What is that? 

Mr. Frsuer. Business Defense Service Administration, which has 
taken over the duties of NPA, and also with the Department of De- 
fense acting with the East-West Trade Committee. 

The CuHatrman. When did you terminate your services with the 
Government ? 

Mr. Fisuer. May 23, 1955. 

The CuatrmMan. Did you serve in that capacity during the opera- 
tions of the Joint Operating Committee that was set up to screen ex- 
ports to Communist countries? Did you serve in an advisory capacity 
to that committee or to a representative of that committee from one 
of the departments? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes; I did. 

The Cuarrman. In what capacity did you serve? 

Mr. Fisuer. As technical adviser. 

The Cuatrman. To whom ? 

Mr. Fisuer. To the Department of Defense and in turn to the JOC 
Committee. 

The Cratrman. You served as a technical adviser to the Depart- 
ment of Defense? 

Mr. Fisner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Orders have been issued to members of the Depart- 
ment of Defense by the Secretary of Defense not to testify as to any- 
thing that occurred before the JOC Committee. Are you under any 
such inhibition now ? 

Mr. Fisrer. No, sir. I would like to make a statement, though. | 
am very willing to testify, but by security regulations I must with- 
draw some of your questions if they border on 1 classified information 
in ~ ee session. 

The Cuamman. If we happen to ask you a question that in your 
own good judgment you think invades the area of national security 
and should properly be classified, the Chair does not ask you to 
answer it. 

Mr. Fisner. I will answer it in closed session, before you. 

The Cuareman. That is all right, that is very kind of you, and that 
is the way we want to operate. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are a machine tool expert ? 
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Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were advising on machine tools, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Before the JOC? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, the JOC made recommendations, as I under- 
stand it, on what the United States position should be on items that 
were taken off the control list and downgraded on the international 
list ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Kennevy. And also made recommendations that resulted in 
deletion from the Battle Act list, is that correct ? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And also made recommendations on our own posi- 
tive list, that is the United States list, is that correct ? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, that two out of the three functions on which 
the JOC made recommendations were solely United States responsi- 
bilities, is that correct ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I would say so. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, in the light of that, how many machine tools 
were considered by the JOC approximately ? 

Mr. Fisuer: I believe it was approximately 180. 

Mr. Kennepy. Approximately 180 machine tools were considered 
by JOC? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Once again this JOC was solely an American com- 
mittee; is that right ? 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. ° 

Mr. Kennepy. And it was headed by Mr. Herbert Blackman of 
the Department of Commerce ? 

Mr. Fisurr. He was a member on there. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was chairman of that ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Mostly. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the other departments had representatives on 
the Committee but the decisions that were to be made were made by 
Mr. Blackman, of the Department of Commerce; is that correct ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I would say it was a joint effort of the whole Com- 
mittee, and they took a vote more or less. 

Mr. Kennepy. But the recommendation that was made finally was 
made by the chairman ? 

Mr. Fisuer. By the chairman; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, you say that there were approximately 180 
machine tools considered by this Joint Operating Committee? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many of those machine tools did the JOC 
recommend be downgraded or decontrolled, as you remember ? 

Mr. Fisner. I think it was approximately 70 or something like 
that. 

Mr. Kennepy. There were approximately 70 machine tools that 
were recommended for downgrading ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I believe that was the number. 

73122—56—pt. 1——18 
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Mr. Krennepy. Approximately ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, you have not had access to the records; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Fisner. That is correct; no, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that your figures might not be entirely correct / 

Mr. Fisuer. They might be very inaccurate. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is to the best of your memory ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was your feeling as a machine-tool expert 
about the recommendations, the downgrading or decontrolling of these 
seventy odd machine tools by the JOC? 

Mr. Fisuer. My personal opinion is that any machine tool is critica] 
to the Russians, and would help in their war effort. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you find that you had 

Senator MoCarrny. Could I interrupt for one question? In other 
words, as a technical expert you felt that by downgrading these 70 
machine tools, you were aiding the Russian war effort ? 

Mr. FisHer. Well, yes; I would say as the JOC was just a recom- 
mendation to carry forth to COCOM, but it was not at that point that 
they were actually downgraded. It was just a recommendation at that 
point. 

Senator Benper. The JOC, as I understand, Major Fisher, had no 
authority to make decisions. All they did was to make recommenda- 
tions ? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right, sir. 

Senator Benper. They had no final word as to what decisions were 
to be made affecting this Government or our allies? 

Mr. FisHer. That is my understanding of it, sir. 

Senator Benver. All that you did was to have a meeting of the 4 
or 5 departments represented, and you determined what to recom- 
mend or to suggest, and that was the extent of your work ? 

Mr. Fisuer. We tried to arrive at a position that we could hold. 

Senator Benver. Did you ever agree? 

Mr. Fisner. Sometimes. 

Senator Benver. Did you disagree considerably, part of the time? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir; we did. 

Senator McCartruy. The Defense Department did not agree with 
this downgrading; is that right? 

Mr. Fisuer. In most cases we did not. 

Senator McCarrnuy. And the ultimate decisions to downgrade was 
the official United States position ? 

Mr. Fisuer. That was when they went to Europe and made their 
position in Europe. That is when it became official. Up until that 
time, it was still just a recommendation. 

Senator McCarruy. The Defense Department objected because it 
felt that this would aid the Russian war potential? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Benper. Well, you were there as a technician ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Benper. And you were giving your testimony or being a 
part of thisJOC asatechnician? = : 

Mr. Fisuer. Just as a technician, in an advisory capacity. 
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The Cuarrman. I regret the Chair was called to the telephone for 
just a moment and I did not hear all of your testimony, and I hope I 
will not have you repeating too much of it but I would like to get an 
understanding of your testimony. 

Do I understand that it is your testimony that the Joint Operating 
Committee recommended the downgrading or deleting from the con- 
trol list of approximately 77 items of machine tools; is that correct? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. It was machine tools and production equip- 
ment as we know it. 

The CHatrMan. Machine tools and production equipment as we 
know it? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right, sir. 

The CaarmrMan. As an expert will you tell this committee whether 
this downgrading of those tools and those items, and the deletion of 
them from the embargo list would be of benefit to the Communist 
countries in building a war machine? 

Mr. Fiswer. Yes; all machine tools are very critical in time of war 
or mobilization. 

The CHatrman. Can you name some of these tools of strategic 
importance ? 

Mr. Fisner. No, sir; I could not without my list. I would much 
rather not, because I would not be positive whether it is still on, or 
what position it is on the list. 

The Cuatrman. Can you recall 1 or 2 specifically of vital and 
strategic importance? 

Mr. Fisner. I would say that the forging equipment, and milling 
equipment. 

The CuHarrmMan. Would that be boring machines ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Horizontal-boring machines? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Vertical boring machines? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And what is the other one that does so much more 
work than a jig boring machine ? 

Mr. Fisner. Well, a jig borer is one of our most sensitive milling 
machines for positioning of holes. That is one of our most critical 
mobilization pieces of equipment. 

The Cuatrman. A jig boring machine ? 

Mr. Fisner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What is the other machine now that bores, and 
what is the name of it? 

Mr. Fisuer. That would be a horizontal boring mill. 

The Caarrman. Which is the more vital ? 

Mr. Fisner. It is the position that you want to put it in. The large 
horizontal boring mills are very critical to a mobilization effort, and 
they are also very critical to being able to build machine tools. That 
is one of the most vital machine tools that you have in the position 
both from a war standpoint and from the position of building other 
machine tools, rolling mills, and heavy presses, and so on. 

The Cratrman. What are the advantages of a horizontal boring 
mill, and what purpose does it serve ? 
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Mr. Fisuer. Well, its purpose is to mostly bore your bushings and 
shaft holes and do some of the way work that you cannot do on 
another machine. 

The Cuatrrman. What purpose would that serve in building of 
armaments ? 

Mr. Fisuer. It is very versatile, and used quite a bit in tank opera- 
tions, naval shipbuilding, heavy presses, machine tools, and aircraft. 

The Cuarrman. Is it used in reproduction of machine tools? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes; it is. 

The Cuatrman. It is used to manufacture machine tools? 

Mr. Fisner. Yes; it is. 

The Cuatrman. How valuable is a tool like that, that will produce 
other machine tools. How valuable is it to an armament program ? 

Mr. Frsuer. I would say it is exceedingly valuable. 

The CHatrman. Is it indispensable ? 

Mr. FisHer. Practically so, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. Do you know whether our horizontal boring mills 
have superiority over the Russian equipment ? 

When I say our, I mean our allies. 

Mr. Fisuer. I believe we can say that, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is the effect of getting 1 or 2 of those ma- 
chines, and how could the Russians or the Communists use them with 
respect to reproducing the same machine ? 

Mr. Fisuer. By duplicating the same machine. 

The CuarrmMan. What advantage do they gain in that? 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, then they would have our designed machine with 
its speeds and feed ranges and the gears and the gear training and so 
on. 
The CuatrMan. So if our allies have the most modern of horizontal 
boring machines, what other gains do the Russians or the Communists 
make by getting one of those machines ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I would say that they would need more than one, but 
they could, from the first one, duplicate more machines. 

The Cuarreman. In other words, they could just pattern their own 
manufacturing after that one machine? 

Mr. Fisuer. That has been done by other countries. 

The Cuatrrman. Then, if a lot of engineering skill and experimenta- 
tion has gone into that machine—there has been some testimony here 
as I recall, that maybe from 2 to 5 years of engineering skill and tech- 
nical experience in the development goes into the development of a 
new machine of that kind—would they, by getting one of those ma- 
chines, in completed form, gain anything in the way of technical 
knowledge that they would gain time in the production of them if 
they hada pattern to goby? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

The CuHamman. Would that be an advantage? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir; it would. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand it, the Defense Department pro- 
tested against the decontrolling or downgrading of equipment of that 
character ¢ 

Mr. Fisner. I believe so, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. Could I interrupt for just one question. Asa 
technician, could you safely say that our allies are building up the war 
potential of the Communist nation, Russia ? 
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Mr. Fisuer. Would you repeat your question, Senator ? 

Senator McCarrny. Asa technician, as a machine tool expert, could 
you say that our allies, by shipping these machine tools to Russia, that 
our approval of this is resulting in the building up of the Russian war 
potential ? | 

Mr. Fisuer. If they ship tools that will build up the Russian poten- 
tial ; yes, sir. 

SenatorMcCarrny. That is all at this time. 

Mr. Kennepy. And these recommendations for these machine tools 
were made by an American committee, is that correct 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that we understand it, there were other machine 
tools that were taken off beyond this group when they arrived at. the 
COCOM and the trilateral meetings in Europe, is that correct? 

Mr. Fisner. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. However, these machine tools that we are discussing 
at this moment and which are strategic in your viewpoint and experi- 
ence: recommendations were made by the American committee that 
these machine tools be removed from the control list; is that correct? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you find it very difficult to present a case to 
keep these machine tools under control ? 

Mr. Fisuer. The criteria that they desired their information to 
be on, or the statement, it was rather difficult to bring the information 
within the criteria so that the tool could remain on the list. 

The Cuatrman. That criteria practically required you to prove 
that a tool could not be used for any other purpose except war pur- 
poses, is that correct 

Mr. Fisuer. That was the main point that we had there. 

The Cuairman. In other words, in order for you to make a case 
against decontrol or downgrading you had to virtually show that that 
particular tool could not be used for peacetime purposes but solely for 
the production of armament, is that correct ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I would rephrase it slightly, Senator. 

The CuarrMAN. You phrase it your way, then. 

Mr. Fisuer. I would say that they required that the tool be mainly 
used for military or mobilization purposes, and that it also had some 
technical advantages that we had here in this country over a foreign 
built tool. 

Senator McCarrny. Can you think of any reason in God’s earth 
by the JOC would recommend the decontrol or the downgrading of 
some 77 machine tools that could be used in the Russian war economy, 
when we are spending billions of dollars to try to fight communism ? 

Mr. Fister. I do not know the answer to that one, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. Now, I have just one other question. Harold 
Stassen made the statement when he came back from Europe that the 
Defense Department agreed with the downgrading or the decontrol. 
That statement was completely false, was it not ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I would have no knowledge of that, Senator. That 
would be handled by other officials than myself. I was strictly the 
technical adviser only. 

Senator McCarrny. In other words, you did not make the final 
decision ? 
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Mr. Fisuer. I did not make the final decision. 

Senator McCarruy. And you advised against downgrading or de- 
controlling these machine tools ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes; in most cases I did. 

Senator Benver. In how many cases did you advise that they be 
decontrolled ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Probably in 10 or so, of tools that have no strategic 
importance. 

Senator McCarruy. And what was the attitude of the other mem- 
bers of the Committee? Were they hostile to your point of view ? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. They agreed on the decontrol ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCartruy. And did you object to the decontrols all by 
yourself or did others object or just what was the procedure? How 
did you proceed in that matter ? 

Mr. Fisuer. We just acted as advisers, and told what the strategic 
importance of the tool was, and our recommendation of whether we 
would decontrol or control. If we could substantiate our case on the 
criteria that we were given, they went ahead and either controlled or 
decontrolled according to that. 

Senator McCarruy. To what extent did they follow your advice? 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, we covered the complete list of tools, Senator, 
and we went thr ough the complete list of machine tools that was there. 
Now, not in all cases did they follow our recommendations. 

Senator McCarrny. In what percentage of the cases were you 
overruled ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. I would say in approximately 65 or 70. 

Senator McCartruy. Is that percent ? 

Mr. Fisuer. No; 65 to 70 instances. 

Senator McCarruy. Out of how many ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Out of approximately 180 that we had there. Then, 
of course, on some of the remaining, there was a question of whether 
it was on the embargo or one of the other positions that it was main- 
tained on the list. 

canatet McCartuy. What percentage of these tools were American 
made ? 

(Senators Jackson and Ervin entered the room.) 

Mr. Fisuer. They were all American made tools. The tools are of 
the types that are made here within the United States. 

Senator McCarrny. And were they our tools, or our property ? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, sir; we are not talking about that. I believe that 
these are tools that are manufactured within all of the allied countries 
that are members of the East-West trade countries. They are tools 
that are manufactured either within the borders of the United States 
or within any of the borders of those nations. 

(Senator Mundt entered the room.) 

The Cuatrman. What you were dealing with was tools as such, 
irrespective of where they were manufactured, England, France, or 
other countries; is that correct ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. We are not just dealing with American manu- 
factured tools; is that right ? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right, sir. 
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The CuarrmMan. They are tools of a particular nature that we 
designed to accomplish certain results ¢ 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And you had undertaken to determine and counsel 
with respect to their strategic value ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. For war purposes ? 

Mr. Fisner. That is right, no matter where the origin of the manu- 
facture was. 

The Cuarrmman. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator Munpr. I have one question, Major. On these 77 items 
which JOC downgraded; is that the final action? It seems to me that 
I read someplace jn the hearings, or in the paper, or picked up from 
the Appropriations Committee, or someplace, that this JOC was not 
the source of final appeal, and that the Defense Department that you 
represented still had the right of appeal if they found any of these 77 
items to be unduly dangerous or to be items which they considered 
might be very helpful to the Russian cause. Am I right about that, 
or am I wrong? 

Mr. Fisuer. I say that you are right, sir. The JOC’s recommenda- 
tions Which were made were not final. It was only the recommenda- 
tions that they made to their members that went to the trilateral con- 
ferences and to the COCOM conferences. 

Senator Munpr. So that in the event that all or any of these 77 
items were considered by your superiors, to be the type of items which 
would materially strengthen the Communist cause, they could appeal 
this decision; is that correct 

Mr. Fisner. They could appeal the decision, but that decision was 
not known, sir. It went over, and it was just an advisory position to 
the members of the Committee going to the trilaterals, and to the 
COCOM conferences. 

Senator Munpr. I did not mean your position individually, but I 
ineant they could appeal the decision of JOC; could they not? 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, the JOC was not publicly passed back to the De- 
fense Department and so on. It was passed immediately on to the 
members of the COCOM and trilateral conferences. 

Senator Munpr. Are you telling me, Major, that the Defense De- 
partment could not find out what JOC had done ? 

Mr. Fisuer. The Defense Department—— 

Senator Munpr. Are you telling me that the Defense Department 
could not find it out and we are having some difficulty with them ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Defense Department was a member of the JOC. 

Senator Munpr. That is what I understood, but I thought you said 
they would not know the decision. 

Mr. Fisuer. He had his chance at the JOC session right there when 
they were discussing that item to make either his objections or his 
concurrences. 

Senator Munpr. That is right. and to take a case in point, and let us 
say we are talking about a pair of pliers, instead of talking about some- 
thing critical. It is a peculiar kind of pair of pliers that may work 
on a Communist nut. You say, “Look, you had better not downgrade 
that or delete that from the list, that is kind of an important device.” 
And the COCOM overrules you and downgrades it and puts it on the 
free list. I mean, the JOC. 
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Now, my question was, Does the Defense after that have a right of 
appeal to someone or do they have to accept that as a final decision / 

Mr. Fisuer. The Defense Department at that time made his case, 
and the member there made his case at the same time at the JOC and 
if he was overruled by the other members there 

Senator Munpr. Does the Defense Department, as a department 
and not as just a Major Fisher or Major Fisher and others who repre- 
sent it, does the Defense Department speaking as a great branch of 
the Government, have the right to appeal that decision of the JOC‘ 

Mr. Fisuer. He could ask to have it reopened, and bring more in- 
formation in and request it to be heard. 

Senator Munpr. What were the rules of the game? Did they have 
a right of appeal or did they not? 

Mr. Fisuer. I would say everyone has a right of appeal, because 
there is no final position to be taken there. There were many instances 
when the Defense Department came back at another time in another 
day’s session and asked to have it reopened because they had more 
information. 

Senator Munor. I would call that a right of appeal or process of 
appeal. 

Mr. Fisurr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Would there be any other place at which they 
could appeal except back to the same JOC ? 

Mr. Fisuer. The Defense Department had their representatives ad- 
vising with the COCOM and trilaterals and they would try again 
there. 

Senator Munpr. They could make an appeal to one of those two? 

Mr. Fisuer. To hold it again, sir. 

Senator Munpr. All right. Now, to the best of your knowledge, 
were any such appeals ever made by the Defense Department? I am 
not asking now for a specific item, but I am asking you whether that 
machinery was put into operation ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. It was? 

Mr, Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Without specifying the items, would you have an 
idea about how frequently or how many times ? 

Mr. Fisuer. The Defense Department did take the stand that ma- 
chine tools were critical, and were very unwilling to give anythng in 
the way of strategic tools. 

Senator Munpr. Did the Defense Department appeal all of these 
77 items here ? 

Mr. Fisuer. They did take a vigorous stand that they should not be 
shipped. 

Senator Munpr. Now, we are getting in the wrong area of activity. 
You have told us, as I understand it, that out of these 77 items you or 
your counterparts, sitting in with JOC said, “Let us not do this, and 
we do not think this is right.” 

However, the decision went against your particular point of view, 
is that right? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Senator Munor. So we are talking now about the next step at which 
level the Defense Department, should it so desire, considering it a 
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material contribution to the Communist cause, could make an appeal 
either to COCOM or to the intermediary committee, and you said 
that on occasions it did that? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. My question was, on about how many occasions 
out of the 77 did it carry it to that higher level of consideration ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I cannot very well answer it in the way that you have 
it, Senator Mundt. It was that the recommendation of JOC had no 
weight. Actually, it was just a position that the United States 
Government was going to take with the other members in the tri- 
laterals and the COCOM Committee. It did not have any bearing 
at that time as to be an official stand that the United States Govern- 
ment was accepting, because the decision had to be arranged with the 
other nations. 

As far as our position here within the Government as to American- 
built machine tools, that is controlled by a different means, sir. We 
have definitely not shipped any tools to the Russian countries or 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair apprises me that we are going to have 
a Defense Department witness, is that right ? 

The CuarrMan. We are going to have a representative of the De- 
fense Department next. 

Senator Munpr. Perhaps the questions that I am asking you are be- 
yond your capacity there. 

Mr. Fisuer. I am trying to help out but I believe they are in an- 
other area than mine. 

The Cuarrman. If I might ask you one question, I understood you 
to say with respect to most of these machine tools that the Defense 
Department vigorously protested their decontrol and deletion and 
downgrading ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Vigorously protested it before the JOC, our own 
committee, which was screening these things with a view of making 
recommendations as to what our position would be at COCOM ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And they vigorously, the Defense Department vig- 
orously protested these particular tools that you referred to, these 70 
tools ? 

Mr. Fisuer. The Defense Department members did vigorously ob- 
ject and took their stand that the tools should not be shipped. 

The Cuarrman. Now, do you know this or do you not: 

Do you know that the final decision in JOC was made by one man 
and not by a vote of the Department agencies ? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, sir, I cannot say for sure that it was. 

The Cuarrman. You cannot say for sure? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. We will find that out. 

Senator McCarruy. I have just one question. Can you think of 
any reason why we would bar the shipment of United States manufac- 
tured machine tools to Communist Russia and approve our allies ship- 
ping the same items of machine tools to Communist Russia? 

Mr. Fisuer. I would say that the only reason we would do that is 
the fact that we can control our own manufacturers easier than we 
can control the other nations. 
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The Cuairman. We'can control our own agreement or consent, can 
we not? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

All right, thank you very much, Major. 

Mr. Fisuer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. Will you be sworn, please. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate Investigating Subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you, God ? 

Mr. Martrno. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT A. MARTINO (ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT 
M. PENNOYER, OF THE OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE) 


The CHarrman. All right, sir, you may be seated. State your 
name and your place of residence and your present occupation or 
employment. 

Mr. Martino. My name is Robert A. Martino. I live at 1115 Noyes 
Drive, Silver Spring, Md. My present occupation is I am Chief of 
the Security Trade Section. 

The Cuarrman. Chief of what? 

Mr. Martino. The Security Trade Section. 

The Cuarrman. The Security Trade Section. 

Mr. Martino. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Of what agency? 

Mr. Martino. Of the Foreign Economic Defense Affairs Division of 
— Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, International Security 
Affairs. 

The Cuarrman. You are in the Defense Department, then. 

Mr. Marttno. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. May I ask you how long you have held that posi- 
tion ? 

Mr. Martrtno. Since March of 1953. 

The Cuatrman. Since March of 1953. 

Mr. Martino. No, 1954; 1 am sorry. 

The Cuarrman. Did you serve on the so-called JOC Committee, the 
Joint Operating Committee ? 

Mr. Martino. I did, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Marttno. I was the Department of Defense representative on 
the Committee. 

The Cuarmman. You represented the Department of Defense on that 
Committee ? 

Mr. Martino. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. As such, did you have a vote on the recommenda- 
tions that would be made? 

Mr. Marttno. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. How did you vote? 

Mr. Marttno. I would vote in accordance with the advice received 
from my technicians. 
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The Cuamman. Did you follow the advice of the technicians of the 
Defense Department in casting your vote ? 

Mr. Martrno. I did in all cases, sir. 

The CuarrMan. In all cases? 

Mr. Martino. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What were their recommendations to you with re- 
spect to these some 77 items of tools that were involved and finally 
recommended for deletion or downgrading ? 

Mr. PenNoyer. May I state, Mr. Chairman, that that question does 
ask for recommendations within the instruction. 

The Cuarrman. I know exactly what it asks for. You may say that 
you object. The question is still before you. 

Mr. Martino. May I consult the attorney, please ? 

The Cuarmman. You may consult the attorney. Let the attorney 
be identified for the record. Identify yourself for the record. 

Mr, Pennoyer. My name is Robert M. Pennoyer. I am with the 
Office of the General Counsel, Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

(The witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer.) 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Pennoyer, could I ask you a question? Is 
it your position that the Congress should not know—and I am not 
blaming you; I know that you are here under instructions; you are 
not a free agent—but is it the position of the Defense Department that 
the Congress should not know what machine tools were considered 
vital to the Communist war industry by the technicians, and which 
were downgraded ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Senator, I cannot do more than state the position in 
which Mr. Wilson concurred, set forth in the Hoover letter of Febru- 
ary 20, 1956, which recognized the right of the committee to informa- 
tion in this area as set forth in this letter. 

The Cuatrman. We understand that you are just carrying out the 
instructions of Secretary Wilson at the moment. 

Mr. Pennoyer. I did not understand you. 

The CuarrMan. We understand you are here to advise the witnesses 
how to carry out the instructions of Secretary Wilson. 

Mr. Pennoyver. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is your position. 

Mr. Pennoyrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question? I just 
wanted to ask the counsel this question: Do I understand that you are 
not permitting the witness to testify with reference to any vote that 
occurred in the Committee because of his memorandum of March 5, 
1956, referring specifically to paragraph 2, where they are instructed 
not to testify either in public or executive or closed sessions with re- 
spect to any advice, recommendations, discussions, and communica- 
tions within the executive branch respecting any course of action re- 
garding East-West trade controls, or as to any information regarding 
international negotiations with countries cooperating in East-West 
trade controls? Is that essentially it ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. My understanding of the question of the chairman 
was that he was asking what the advice of the technicians was as to 
these items that were referred to and, according to the chairman, 
downgraded. That advice would be within this privilege. Now, as 
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to the procedure by which it was arrived at, that procedure I do not 
believe would be within the privilege. 

Senator Jackson. What I am asking you is this: If you folks were 
up here asking for foreign aid funds, it would be all right for the 
departmental witnesses to make a lot of self-serving declarations, and 
they could refer to what people said within the Department of De- 
fense, or with any other department as long as it served their objec- 
tive to get those funds. You would not invoke the privilege in that 
situation, would you? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Senator, I can only cite the instructions here, and 
attempt to advise as to where they are applicable. 

Senator Jackson. I think the public should know. If the Depart- 
ment was interested in making a lot of self-serving declarations to 
ask for funds, to ask for help from Congress, then they would feel free 
to avoid and ignore completely the constitutional privilege of with- 
holding information that transpired within the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Senator McCarrtuy. I would not say it is a constitutional privilege. 

Senator Jackson. I will take their premise and just follow it to its 
logical conclusion. Suppose that it is such, a supposed constitutional 
privilege—and no one has ever tested it out completely. I think that 
if the Department, you see, was completely sincere then they should 
not permit any of their witnesses to testify or refer to any transaction 
within the Department of Defense or refer to any memorandum when 
they are asking for help. Now, you are on the defensive, so you in- 
voke the privilege, and you allege the privilege. I think you are 
in rather an absurd position. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Senator, I can again only refer to the letter of Mr. 
Hoover, of February 20. 

Senator Ervry. There are so many words in these letters they con- 
ceal rather than reveal the position of the Department. I would like 
to know if I am right in construing the Secretary of Defense’s memo- 
randum that they are willing to cooperate with this committee through 
responsible witnesses. Now, does that mean that the executive branch 
of the Government reserves the right to tell which witnesses are 
responsible, and therefore which witnesses can testify, or which wit- 
nesses they are willing for the committee to have? 

Mr. Pennoyer. There is nothing in this instruction, Senator Ervin, 
which would prevent any witness from coming up here. 

Senator Ervin. I know, but there is something about two kinds of 
witnesses, isn’t there? If I understand these multitudes of words, 
one section refers to the witnesses that the Departments are willing to 
send here, and another refers to the witnesses that are dragged here 
by subpena against the will of the Departments. 

Now, they say they are willing to cooperate with us through re- 
sponsible witnesses. Now, do I construe this aright—that it is the 
position of the executive branch that they are willing to cooperate 
with this committee provided they can select the witnesses they deem 
to be responsible ? 

Mr. Pennoyver. As I understand the instruction in the letter; the 
executive branch does want to give the information within limits to 
the committee through the responsible officials rather than responsible 
witnesses. 
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Senator Ervin. Through responsible officials selected by the Defense 
Department or the executive branch. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Well, the officials who have cognizance of the opera- 
tion of this; yes, sir. C 

Senator Ervin. In other words, they say they are willing to cooper- 
ate provided we will agree to hear the witnesses selected by them as 
being responsible. . 

Mr. Pennoyer. My understanding of this letter again, and I only 
speak within the terms of that February 20 letter, is that the offer 
is to provide the information to the committee through the people 
who have the full range of knowledge of how the list revision of 1954 
was brought about. 

Senator Ervin. And those witnesses are to be selected by the De- 
partment of Defense or the departments of the executive branch. 

Mr. Pennoyer. The witnesses who can best give the information 
will be supplied. 

Senator Ervin. Will be supplied at the election of the executive 
branch. In other words, we are not picking them but they will pick 
them. That is what it means in plain English. 

Mr. Pennoyrer. The witnesses who can best give the information 
have been identified ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. They are to be identified and selected and brought 
here by the executive branch of the Government? That is a very 
sumple question and you are a highly intelligent person and I believe 
you can answer that “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Pennoyer. I understand that to be the case. 

Senator Ervin. Then, in addition to that, they say that if they are 
to cooperate with us, that they are not only to select the witnesses but 
that these witnesses cannot tell us but one thing in open session, and 
that is what. items have been completely deleted from the embargo list. 

Mr. Pennoyer. I would have to check again, but I believe there was 
considerable more than that, sir. 

Senator Ervin. Well, it says two things, does it not? It says that 
these responsible officials that are going to be selected by them to 
cooperate with us are only allowed to furnish the subcommittee in 
open session information as to items deleted from the 1952 interna- 
tional list in the 1954 revision, just the bare items. 

Mr. Pennoyer. It also says, in the third paragraph on the same 
page, Senator, that [reading | : 

We recognize the right of the Congress to investigate the operations of the 
Government and we continue to stand ready to cooperate—— 


Senator Ervin. They recognize the right of the Department to select 
the witnesses that we will hear and the right of the Department to 
tell us what we can ask those witnesses. Now that is what that says 
in plain English, is it not ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. If that is the way you construe it, Senator 

Senator Ervry. Ts it possible for any man to give an intellectually 
honest construction other than that, to that document? In other 
words, the executive branch of the Government says that if the Con- 
evess of the United States wants to investigate these activities in this 
field, the executive branch of the Government is not only going to 
select the witnesses but is going to tell us what questions we can ask 
those witnesses. 
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Mr. Pennoyer. They are going to supply information within the 
limits of the executive branch’s responsibility in the area; yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. Putting that in plain English, didn’t I interpret it 
right ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. You nodded your head up and down, meaning 
“Yes” ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Yes. 

Senator Ervin. Now, the only thing that they are willing for us to 
disclose in open hearing are the items deleted from the embargo list, 
the 1954 list, and the Russians already know what those items are, and 
the English and the French and the other Western World nations 
know what the items are. The only thing they are willing for us to 
learn or for us to disclose to the American people is what everybody 
else on the face of the earth already is privileged to know. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Senator, again I refer to that paragraph 3 where 
they have offered—— 

Senator Ervin. Is that not what it means? 

Mr. Pennoyer. No; paragraph 3 has offered additionally —— 

Senator Ervin. It says in addition, then, that [reading]: 
these responsible officials that we are to select can come down there and whisper 


in your ears some other limited information; but you must not disclose that to 
the American people. 


Mr. Pennoyer. Can I just read the remainder of this paragraph. 
[Reading :] 


stand ready to cooperate with this committee by having the officials who were 
charged with the responsibility for the negotiations with the cooperating nations 
to appear before you to explain the considerations which guided their actions 
during these negotiations. We can advise you that Governor Stassen, who was 
charged with the chief responsibility involving these negotiations, will appear 
before the committee on a date mutually satisfactory— 

Senator Ervin. Where is that ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. This is in paragraph 3 of page 3 of the Hoover 
letter. 

Senator Ervry. It has so many words in it I get lost in them. Mr. 
Wilson put out a little directive, so others could understand it. I am 
asking you to let me understand it. 

Now I am talking just a minute about the witnesses that will be 
dragged here under subpena. If the committee thinks that perhaps 
the American people are entitled to know something about their 
affairs, and that the Congress of the United States might be en- 
titled to know how the Government is being operated, and is not will- 
ing to accept these responsible witnesses designated by the executive 
branches, then you do recognize the right of this committee to drag 
people down here, other people, by subpena. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. But you are issuing instructions to them which re- 
minds me of a little poem I have heard for many years where the 
daughter asked the mother if she could go swimming. 

Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter ; 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb 
But don’t go near the water. 
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Now, you say if we issue a subpena to these witnesses they have to 
obey the subpena but they must not tell us anything concerning the 
matters we are investigating. Now that is what it means in plain 
English to me. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Of the subordinate level, that is correct, Senator. 

Senator Ervin. Now, that refers to all witnesses that are subpenaed. 
That is all witnesses other than the responsible officials that come here 
to cooperate with us, provided they tell us how they are going to do 
the cooperating. Is that not what that means, in plain English? 

Mr. Pennoyer. That is correct, Senator, the executive branch—— 

Senator Ervin. In other wor ds, they instruct the witnesses if they 
work for the Department of Defense, according to these instructions, 
if they are subpenaed to come down here and testify, that they must 
not tell the committee anything about the matters that the committee 
is trying to investigate. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Within the limits of this instruction; that is cor- 
rect, sir. 

Senator Ervin. That is what the instruction is, is it not? Can you 
tell me anything in the world that a witness is privileged under this 
second section to tell this committee about what this committee is 
investigating ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Senator, there are, I would think, certain procedural 
aspects of how it was handled without going into—— 

Senator Ervin. You can tell what the procedure was, but cannot 
tell what was accomplished by the procedure. 

Mr. Pennoyer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. Senator, may I say that since the order of May 
17, I have thought often of the criticism they leveled at the Truman 
administration for their secrecy rules. Right now I am beginning to 
look back to the good days of Harry Truman. 

The CuamMan. May we proceed now ? 

Senator Munpr. I would like to ask a few questions. 

Senator Ervin. I have one observation and I am through. As a 
lawyer, this is like trying to find out what the court decided in the case 
and saying you cannot find out what the decision was, and you cannot 
find out what the trial was about, and you cannot find out what the 
verdict was, but you can only read the code of procedure to see how 
people go about doing this kind of thing. 

Senator McCarrny. It appears to me that this is ridiculous to the 
point of being ludicrous. We are asked to appropriate money for our 
allies in the fight against communism, and we approve the shipment by 
those allies of war materials to the Soviet Union, and then the re- 
sponsible officials come in here and say, “We cannot tell you, No. 1, 
what we are allowing to be shipped, and No. 2, we will not tell you 
the reasoning behind it.” 

It is just a fantastic picture. I sincerely hope that this committee 
does not let the departments involved get away with this government 
by secrecy. 

I may say that I am not blaming you, and I know that you are 
an attorney for the Defense Department, and you are here under wraps 
and it is not up to you to give us this information. But I sincerely 
hope that we subpena the officials that have the information, and 
force them to testify or cite them for contempt. 
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Senafor Benper. I would like to comment on Senator McCarthy’s 
observations. 

All of the responsible officials have volunteered in a letter to the 
chairman to come here and to testify without subpena. However, 
if you choose to subpena them, that is our privilege and that is the 
privilege of the chairman. 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, you cannot conduct an investigation 
if you let the Department being investigated decide what witnesses 
will be called. Unless the committee has complete freedom to sub- 
pena the witnesses whom it considers necessary and bring them in here 
and get evidence that is not classified—I do not suggest getting any 
classified information, but unless we can do that this committee might 
just as well go out of business and the Congress might as well admit 
that its hands are completely tied and it cannot do its job. 

Senator Benper. In commenting on that, I might say that of course 
I have not had nearly the experience that you have had, Senator, in 
investigating work. I was on a committee of the House for 14 years, 
and we usually tried to get people who had the responsibility to appear 
before us and askthem. If there was any refutation of their testimony, 
then we would call other people in. 

But what the Department is asking is that these subordinate people 
who made no decisions and who had no final authority and were 
wholly in an advisory capacity, be spared being used as sounding 
boards for members of our committee, but have. responsible people 
who made the decisions come in here. They are ready to come, and 
they are willing to come. 

Senator Ervin. And not tell us anything after they get here. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair wishes to make this observation: We 
went to the heads of the Departments to try to get the information we 
wanted before we proceeded to these hearings. That was by letter 
and telephone calls and personal requests. We went to the heads of the 
Departments and tried to get the information this committee needs. 
We could not get it. They would not give it to us. Therefore, the 
committee has no other recourse except to take those who knew at the 
lower level and bring them in and place them under oath and get this 
information. I think that we would never have known from these so- 
called responsible people, we would never have known half as much as 
we know now from the information we have developed in the course 
of these hearings. It is regrettable that the committee has to proceed 
in that way. We are talking about responsible people, and here is a 
man who had the responsibility of representing the Defense Depart- 
ment at that conference and who says that he voted. I think he will say 
a whole lot more when he answers questions, if he answers them as he 
did in executive session. He is going to be asked those questions if the 
Chair has his way about it. Now, can we proceed. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, it seems to be a morning in which 
all members of the committee suggest how we should handle the hear- 
ing, and I will enter my suggestion once again. 

To me, the appropriate way to get this information that we are all 
trying to get, although we have different ideas on how to procure it, 
would be to follow the suggestion that I have made several times, once 
on the Senate floor and once to the committee and once to the news- 
paper people, that I think the orderly procedure would be to call in 
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it the same time Mr. Stassen, Mr. Hollister, and Mr. Hoover, and if it 
is desired, someone at the top level from the Defense Department, so 
that we can find out from them, No. 1, who has the information, and 
No. 2, what information is classified. I do not believe the committee 
wants to ventilate any classified information out into the world today. 
{nd No. 3, who the responsible witnesses are who can answer the ques- 
tions proper lv. I think we would have saved an abundance of time in 
the last 3 weeks had we followed that suggestion. I have not been able 
to sell it to the committee but I think it is good enough so that I would 
like to mention it once in a while. 

I would like to ask some questions of Mr. Martino, Mr. Chairman, 
that I think are appropriate in finding out what responsibilities he has. 
[t is possible that this has been done in executive session, but it is usual 
to do that in open session. 

The Caairman. The Chair may say we have not gotten to it. 

Senator Munor. I wanted to find out something about Mr. Martino 
so that I can evaluate his testimony. Will you tell us, Mr. Martino, 
going bae k, if youareac -‘ollege er adu: ate? 

Mr. Martino. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Just a moment, the Chair had propounded a ques- 
tion. 

Senator Munpr. We have not qualified the witness, to find out what 
his background was. That is the usual procedure and I think that 
you should do that first. 

The Cuarrman. If you want to qualify him, go ahead. I believe 
he will be able to qualify that the Defense Department put all con- 
fidence in him and they had him down there representing them. 

Senator Munpr. I am not trying to badger the witness. 

The CuHatrman. I want the reporter to be able to refer back to 
the question that is pending before the witness, and the Chair will 
defer to Senator Mundt until he qualifies the witness. 

Senator Munpr. Going back, you are a college graduate or business- 
man ? 

Mr. Martino. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Can you give us a rundown on what you have been 
doing ¢ 

Mr. Martino. I will be glad todo that. Iam a graduate of George 
Washington University, with a degree of A. B., and I am a graduate 
of Georgetown Law University, with a degree of LL. B. My civilian 
experience began with the National Bureau of Standards in 1923 to 
1933. At that time I was engaged in commodity standardization. I 
supervised programs for research and analysis of all standards and 
specifications covering all types of commodities, prepared and issued 
by national technic: al and trade organizations and governmental 
agencies throughout the country. 

Senator Munpr. Can you talk a little louder? Is it a little hard 
to hear. 

Mr. Martino. I was engaged in commodity standardization. 

Senator Munpr. With the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. Martrno. And I supervised programs for research and analysis 
of all standards and specifications covering all types of commodities 
prepared and issued by national technical and trade organizations, 
and governmental agencies throughout the country. It was for use 
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in the preparation of manuscripts of directories of standards and spe- 
cifications and various editions of the Standards Yearbook. 

I served as liaison oflicer during the year 1931 on the staff of the 
American Standards Association in New York City, in coordinating 
the standardization activities of that organization with those of the 
Federal Government. 

From 1933 to 1936 I was with the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. I was appointed by the Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards to serve as the Bureau’s official representative on the staff 
of the NRA Consumer’s Advisory Board, and participated in more 
than 100 codes of fair competition, covering a variety of commodities 
and services. Later I served as an Assistant Deputy Administrator 
in administering five codes of fair competition. 

Following the demise of the NRA, I returned to the National Bureau 
of Standards, I was there from 1936 to 1941, I served as Chief of the 
Standards Section dealing with consumer goods, standardization and 
certification of commodities, and in the dev elopment of procurement 
policies and procedures for governmental purchasing agencies, State, 
county, and municipal, involvi ing the use “ commodity specifications 
on which to base contracts for purchases, I directed studies and sur- 
veys of Federal and other governmental standards and specifications 
relative to the elimination of scarce materials. ‘The war was coming 
on at that time, and so we were looking into conservation of materials. 
The elimination of scarce materials needed for the war effort, and the 
recommendation of suitable substitutes. 

Senator McCarrny. Can you summarize that? 

Mr. Martino. That is about it. 

From 1941 to 1942 I was with the War Production Board engaged 


in conservation of critical materials. Following that I was called to 
military duty and I served in the Armed Forces from 1942 to 1946. 
Senator Munpr. What rank? 
Mr. Martino. I went in as a captain and came out as a colonel. 
From 1946 to 1948 I served as Chief of the Planning and Programing 
Section of the Services of Supply and Procurement Division. I was 
responsible for coordinating the programs for civilian yen in 


occupied areas. At that time we had the occupied areas of Germany, 
Austria, a couple of provinces in Italy, Japan, and Korea, and the 
Ryukyu Islands. 

‘From 1948 to 1952 I served with Mr. Tracy Voorhees who was then 
the Assistant Secretary and later became Under Secretary of the Army 
in the Office for Occupied Areas in administering the affairs of oc- 
cupied areas, 

From 1953 to date, I was transferred to the present office, to the 
office I am in now. 

Senator Munpr. Your present title is what ? 

Mr. Martino. Chief of the Security Trading Section. 

Senator Munpr. Before you try to go further, had you your degree 
in engineering or in law ¢ 

Mr. Martino. In law. 

Senator Munpr. Have you had any particular experience in the field 
of machine tools ? 

Mr. Martino. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. So that you did not exercise any independent 
judgment in JOC, but you simply translated advice given you from 
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somebody in the Defense Department that presumably does know 
something about machine tools. 

Mr. Martino. In all instances, in this JOC review, I availed myself 
of technicians who were qualified to speak on items which were then 
under review. 

Senator Munpr. When you say you availed yourself of technicians, 
you mean you selected them, or they were sent to you by the Defense 
Department, or how did you get your information ? 

Mr, Martino. They were Defense Department technicians. 

Senator Munpr. Assigned to you to advise you as to what you 
should doin JOC ? 

Mr. Marttno. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Will you go back to the question I asked. 

(Whereupon the question was then read by the reporter, as follows:) 

What were their recommendations to you with respect to these some 77 
items of tools that were involved and finally recommended for deletion or 
downgrading? 

The Cuatrrman, As I understand you, you testified that you had 
these technicians assigned there to you by the Defense Department to 
counsel you. In turn, you made your recommendations to JOC. 

Mr. Martino. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. No, answer the question. 

(The witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer. ) 

Mr. Martrno. I respectfully decline to answer that question, Mr. 
Chairman, because of the instructions I have received from the Secre- 
tary of Defense that this advice is classified. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair respectfully orders you to answer the 
question so we can make a record. 

(The witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer.) 

Senator Symineron. While he is discussing with the lawyer, could 
I have the question read by the reporter again ? 

(Whereupon the question was then read by the reporter, as follows :) 

What were their recommendations to you with respect to these some 77 
items of tools that were involved and finally recommended for deletion or 
downgrading? 

The Cuairman. “Their recommendations” refers to the technicians 
of the Defense Department, assigned to advise him. 

Mr. Martino. Mr. Chairman, in accordance with Mr. Wilson’s 
instructions, I am instructed not to testify either in public or executive 
closed sessions with respect to any advice, recommendations, discus- 
sions and communications within the executive branch respecting any 
course of action regarding East-West trade controls. __ : 

Senator McCarruy. You do not claim this is classified information, 
do you ? 

Mr: Martino. The advice; yes. . 

Senator McCarruy. Do you claim that it is classified ? 

Mr. Martrno. No; it is not classified. 

Senator McCartny. Pardon me. 

Mr. Marttno. It is not classified. 

The CuarrMan. It is not classified ? 

Mr. Martino. No, sir. : ihe 

Senator McCarruy. Then, is there any reason in your opinion, and 
you may not want to answer this, I know you are under instructions— 
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in your opinion, is there any reason why the Congress should not have 
this information ? 

(The witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer. ) 

Mr. Martino. In my personal opinion, I think Congress should 
have the information; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. Counsel, could I ask you also, in view of the 
fact that this is not classified, it does not involve the national security, 
can you think of any reason why this committee should not have that 
information ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. The reason, Senator McCarthy, that the executive 
branch has taken this position as I understand it, is because of its 
obligations, and it has so stated in the Hoover letter, if I may quote 
a brief part. 

Senator McCarrny. I just want to know whether or not as a com- 
petent lawyer representing the Defense Department you feel that the 
committee should not have this information which is admittedly not 
classified. Is there any reason why we should not have it except for 
some executive secrecy order ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. I can name one reason which in my personal opinion 
is completely valid, Senator, which is the obligation of the executive 
branch to preserve the candid expression of opinions by subordinate 
people within each Department. If they are called to express or to 
tell what advice they gave at a lower level, in open session, in my per- 
sonal opinion it may well impair their usefulness in the future, and 
deter them from giving as frank advice as they would otherwise. 

Senator Jackson. If the candid expressions within the Department 
would serve the objective of the Department, that is for a self-serving 
declaration, then it would be all right to refer to it; would it not? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Senator, without wanting to indicate what this wit- 
ness would say, I would think if he gave the answer he would be giv- 
ing information which would be useful to his particular Department. 

Senator Jackson. But let us take the logic of your reasoning. In 
other words, you say that it is to preserve the ability of people within 
the Department to speak freely, and that is why you do not want to 
give it. That is the logical basis for it. Is that not in substance what 
you are saying, so that people within the Department can give their 
candid opinions about any matter without having to have it revealed 
in public later? All right, but it would be fine to reveal memoranda 
where the memoranda would be helpful, where the Department of 
Defense or any other Department was attempting to get aid from 
Congress. You would not hesitate then; would you? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Senator, I would have to be faced with a particular 
case, to say. 

Senator Jackson. Let us be very frank. I have watched it and they 
introduce all kinds of memoranda that are clearly privileged under 
your doctrine. ‘hey reveal it from time to time to support requests 
when they want something out of us. Then they will reveal it. Now, 
why should they ~eveal it in those cases and deny it where it is adverse 
to them ¢ 

Mr. Pennoyer. Senator, again in terms of my limited experience, I 
do not know in what specific cases such internal memoranda have 
been made available. 

Senator Jackson. It goes on all of the time in the Appropriations 
Committee. 
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Mr. PenNoyrer. My experience is so limited that I do not know, 

Senator Jackson. You know that it goes on, and they cannot justify 
items without revealing the views of departmental people from time 
to thine. 

The CuarrmMan. And their technicians. 

Senator Jackson. They bring up scores of them and support a 
department witness. You see, this doctrine is utterly absurd that you 
are advocating because it is helpful for the Department if it is going 
to aid them, and then they ignore this alleged constitutional priv ‘ilege, 
but the moment it becomes a bit embarrassing for the Department then 
they become high and mighty. I think they ought to at least be con- 
sistent down there. I think it is not national secur ity, as you have ad- 
mitted, it is just sort of a national coverup. 

Senator Symineton. Mr, Pennoyer, let me ask you this question : 
As I understand it, then, the Department of Defense is saying that 
it only wants to give that part of the story, or that part of the truth 
to the committee that it considers is wise and proper; is that right ? 

Mr. Pennorer. The Department of Defense wants to give the in- 
formation through responsible officials. Now, just what the informa- 
tion is, is set forth in the Hoover letter, Senator Symington, and I 
certainly cannot say their only desire is to give a part of the truth. 

Senator Symrneron. In other words, as I understand it, all ques- 
tions will be answered by either Mr. Hoover or somebody of that kind 
with respect to this whole question, is that right ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Insofar as they have set forth in the Hoover letter. 

Senator Syamrneron. Well now, if there was action at the top by 
people like, for example, Mr. Martino, who is not a technical person, 
should we not know why there was such an action which some of us 
consider was not in the best interests of the United States ? 

Senator McCarruy. May I say, Senator Symington, we asked Hoov- 
er about machine tools and he admitted he knew nothing whatsoever 
about machine tools, and we asked Hollister the same question, and 
he knew nothing about them. 

Senator Symrneron. The Senator put the point I was trying to 
make. If it is true as an expert testified before this committee, that 
we had taken off the embargo everything that the Communists would 
want, such as the building of a machine tool shop, and we left on 
what they would not want, then we would like to know what experts 
in the Government recommended such a course of action. Senator 
MeCarthy points out both Mr. Hoover and Mr. Hollister testified they 
knew nothing about machine tools, and now as I understand it, Mr. 
Martino testifies that he is not an expert in the field of machine tools; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Martino, That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. Who is in the Government who is responsible 
for what some of us feel were actions which could only increase the 
military strength of the Communists? That is what we would like 
to get at. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Senator, I believe the names have been suggested 
of those people who would like to come forward to give the story. 

Senator Symrneton. Who are they? 

Mr. Pennoyer. As I understand it, in Mr. Weeks’ letter of yester: 
day, Mr. Hollister. 
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Senator Symrneron. He has already testified that he knew nothing 
about machine tools, and who is the next one ? 

Mr. Pennorer. Governor Stassen. 

Senator Symineron. I do not think that he is an expert either. 

Senator McCarruy. Stassen, incidentally, issued a report saying 
that copper had not been taken off the restricted list. We now find that 
250 million pounds of copper wire were shipped to the Soviet Union. 
So when you cite Stassen as a witness I, for one, am not impressed. 

Senator Symineton. Who would be the next one? 

Mr. Pennoyrer. Mr. Gray, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs. 

Senator Ervin. Who has no more personal knowledge about this 
than I have, which is nothing. 

Senator Symrineton. He is a lawyer and he is not a technical expert 
on machine tools, and I know him very well, and we served together 
when he was Secretary of the Army. Who else would there be? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Again, within that same letter, I believe the name of 
Mr. Kalijarvi, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State. 

Senator Syminoton. Does he know anything about machine tools? 

Mr. Pennoyrr. He is at policy level and I do not believe he is a 
technician. 

Senator Symrneron. Well, to be at the policy level does not require 
ignorance about machine tools. Is there not somebody who has know]- 
edge of the technical aspect of what we are talking about, and know]- 
edge of metals and knowledge of this? Mr. Martino has testified that 
he took the advice of some people on a subject that he was not up 
on, and what the committee asks, as I understand it, Mr. Chairman, 
is that we get the people who gave him the advice, who know the sub- 
ject to justify these actions taken by the Government. 

To the best of my knowledge, all of the witnesses you have suggested 
are people who have testified they did not know the technical aspect 
of this subject. That was my point. 

Senator Benper. I would like to comment on Senator Symington’s 
observation. I have been here at the hearings of this committee and 
we heard expert testimony, and we have heard from the man from 
Springfield, Ohio, and we have heard from Mr. Fisher, and we heard 
from this gentleman and others, and their testimony is in the record, 
which is ample in my opinion as to the vital part that these items 
played in our defense and in the Communist defense. 

eke, since all of this testimony has been provided us, and it has 
been in the newspapers, and it has been hashed and rehashed, and we 
have volumes here of their testimony, now the question arises, who 
made the decisions. Mr. Weeks in his letter says this [reading] : 

You will recall that the executive branch has made repeated requests that the 
story of the 1954 negotiations should be presented to your committee by those 
officials responsible fot carrying them out rather than by staff and career sub- 
ordinates. 

Now this gentleman and the other members of JOC and others who 
testified have indicated as to these items being vital. But I do not 
know what good is served by repeating it, and asking this gentleman 
the same questions we asked before if his testimony is already in the 
record. 

The Cuatrman. His testimony is not in the public record. 
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Senator McCarruy. Could I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? Mr. 
Martino, did your technical advisers advise you that the 70 or 77 items 
would be of value to the Russian war machine ? 

(The witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer.) 

The CuairMan. Will the witness proceed to answer the question ? 

Mr. Martino. Senator McCarthy, may I answer the question this 
way, that the Department of Defense technicians had recommended in 
all cases that items on the lists were strategic. 

Senator McCarruy. That would apply to the 77 items. 

Mr. Marttno. I cannot testify to the 77 or whatever number it was, 
because I do not know what the numbers were. 

Senator McCarruy. But all of the items on the list were strategic, 

Mr. Martino. Items on all of the lists, from the Department of De- 
fense’s point of view were considered strategic. 

Senator McCarrny. You may not be able to answer this, but I am 
wondering why the Department of Defense did not press their objec- 
tions more strenuously to the JOC recommendations. You may not 
be able to answer that, I do not know, but in view of the fact that you 
were in charge, I would assume that you could. 

Mr. Martino. May I answer it this way, Senator, that we were faced 
with certain criteria and to the extent that we could not build up a 
case to prove that an item was strategic in the face of the criteria, 
those items necessarily had to be dropped. 

Senator McCarruy. Who composed the criteria? It would seem 
that the only criteria would be, “Does this aid the Russian war ma- 
chine,” and I cannot think of any other criteria. If there is some other 
criteria I wonder who prepared it. 

Mr. Martino. That I am not prepared to answer because I do not 
know. 

Senator McCarrny. You do not know. 

Mr. Martino. Who prepared the criteria originally, I do not know. 

Senator McCartruy. Who would know that? 

Mr. Martino. You would have to ask someone at a higher level than 
me. 

Senator MoCarrny. In other words, I get the impression that your 
hands were tied to a considerable extent by a criteria prepared by 
someone. 

Mr. Martino. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Counsel has a question or two and then the Chair 
would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Kennepy. At the JOC level, you considered approximately 460 
items, is that correct ? 

Mr. Martino. According to the Battle Act report there were be- 
tween 400 and 500 items. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is the answer to the question “Yes” ? 

Mr. Martrno. Between 400 and 500, according to the Battle Act 
report. 

Mr. Kennepy. Over a period of what time?! 

Mr. Martino. The initial review in JOC began, on the reviewing of 
these items, on the 1st of April and terminated about the 20th of May. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was the year 1954. 

Mr. Martrtno. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Was that a 6-week period—was that a sufiicient time 
to review these four hundred and sixty-odd items and determine 
whether they were of strategic importance / 

Mr. Martino. Based on my personal opinion and experience in con- 
nection with the review of the items, and based also on the complaints 
that I had received from the Department of Defense technicians, the 
time was much too short. 


Mr. Kennepy. It was virtually impossible for you to prepare the 


documents and get the papers necessary to review these items prop- 
erly 

Mr. Martino. We had practically no time to prepare written papers. 

Mr. Kennepy. To determine the strategic value or strategic use of 
establish the strategic value or the strategic use of these items; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Martino. To put it this way. if we had more time we probably 
could have gotten more factual data and information. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you think that if you had had more time, you 
would have been able to make a better case for some of these items? 

Mr. Martino. We probably could have made a better case: yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the explanation for giving you such a 
short time to consider all of these items on this very important review / 

Mr. Martino. That was something that was geared up with a time 
schedule, in COCOM. Who developed that time schedule, I do not 
know. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you had to get these items and the reeommenda- 
tions ready for the COCOM meeting in Paris: is that correct? 

Mr. Martino. The trilaterals as well. 

Mr. Kennepy. The trilaterals, and then COCOM. 

Mr. Martino. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You served on the committee to make certain recom- 
mendations to the chairman, Mr. Blackman; is that correct ? 

Mr. Martino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he was a Department of Commerce employee ? 

Mr. Martino. Well, I do not know. He was a Department of Com- 
merce employee but I do not know what capacity he served in. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was a Department of Commerce employee ? 

Mr. Martino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you made certain recommendations and then 
he made a determination as to whether a particular item should re- 
main on the list or not. 

Mr. Martino. Based on the criteria; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And so it was ultimately the decision of Mr. Black- 
man of the Department of Commerce to determine what the recom- 
mendations would be, is that correct ? 

Mr. Martino. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. I just want to clarify that. You said a while ago 
that you had a vote. You mean that you had a vote to recommend 
to him? 

Mr. Martino. Each one of the members of JOC had a vote. 

The Cuarrman. A vote in the sense of recommending to him. 

Mr. Martino. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. But he made the final decision; did he not? 

Mr. Martino. The recommendation. 

The CuatrMan. He made the final recommendation. 
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Mr. Martino. That is correct. 

The CHairman. He did not have to follow your recommendation. 

Mr. Martino. No. 

The Cuarrman. The final decision as to what recommendation 
would be made by JOC was Mr. Blackman’s. 

Mr. Martino. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan, All you were doing, again, was in an advisory 
and recommending capacity. 

Mr. Martino. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the final decision was made by Mr Blackman. 

Mr. Martino. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Not on a majority vote of those present represent- 
ing the different Departments. 

Mr. Martino. It was a summation of the recommendations made 
by the various members of the Joint Operating Committee and, of 
course, Mr. Blackman would finally determine the final recommenda- 
tion. 

The Cuarmman. He got all of the advice, and the recommendations 
of the different departments, but did you participate in actually mak- 
ing the decision as a representative of the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Marttno. Only to the extent of the recommendations I made. 

The Cuatrman. Only to the extent of recommending. 

Mr. Martino. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. That could be said about your technicians, they 
participated to the extent of recommending. 

Mr. Martino. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. But the final decision as to whether an item was 
recommended for decontrol by JOC or any recommendation made 
regarding an item was made by Mr. Blackman. 

Mr. Martino. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And not by you who sat there and advised and 
counseled for the different departments. 

Mr. Marttno. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Was that correct? 

Mr. Martino. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, these recommendations in the final meetings 
in Paris had three results; is that not correct? One was to change 
our Battle Act list which was solely an American responsibility, as 
well as changing the international list. 

(The witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer.) 

Mr. Kennepy. That is a matter of fact. 

Mr. Marttno. That is the procedure; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. So 2 out of 3 results of the JOC meetings which 
were solely an American group had resulted solely in American 
policy; is that correct? It was the positive list of the Department of 
Commerce and the Battle Act list; is that not correct? 

Mr. Marrtno. Are you saying that the JOC recommendations are 
the ones that determined the revision of the Battle Act list? 

Mr. Kennepy. No, I am asking you if the JOC recommendations 
and the results that flowed from those, some of the items were changed 
unquestionably, but the results that flowed from those affected the 
Battle Act list and affected the positive list. 

Mr. Martrno. In my personal opinion, I would think so, yes. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Now, out of the 460 items that you considered, ap- 
proximately 460 items, how many of those items at the JOC level, at 
this American level, were recommended? At that level, the JOC 
level, out of the 460 approximately that you reviewed, how. many dif- 
ferent items were recommended by this JOC committee or recom- 
mended by Mr. Blackman on the advice of these various members to 
be downgraded or decontrolled ? 

Mr. Martino. I cannot answer that question because I think it is 
both classified and privileged. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Martino, I read you from your executive testi- 
mony here, the exact question I asked you there, and you answered 
the question. 

Mr. Martino. And I gave it to you in executive session on a classi- 
fied basis. 

Mr. Kennepy. I thought that you said that the information was 
not classified. 

Mr. Martino. Which one? 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that classified information ? 

Mr. Martino. It certainly is; it is based on classified information. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is classified rather than coming under the 
letter; is that correct? I thought this was decided to be under the 
letter. 

(The witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer. ) 

Mr. Martino. That is both classified and privileged. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Martino, may I ask you one or two ques- 
tions on that. The Communists know what material they are getting 
from our allies, so that it is not classified insofar as they are coneer ned, 
is that not right ? 

Mr. Martino. I could not answer to that, Senator, I do not know. 

Senator McCarruy. Well, they know what they are getting, and 
they know what they could not get before, and what they are getting 
now. It would seem that if they know maybe the Congress could have 
the same information. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not even asking him the items. All I am asking 
is how many items were recommended for decontrol, and how can 
that be classified when the Battle Act report states that appr oximately 
re items were taken off ultimately? How could it possibly be classi- 

ed ? 

Mr. Martino. You are asking me what items were recommended. 

Mr. Kennepy. No; I asked you how many items out of the 460: 
items were recommended for downgrading or decontrol. 

Mr. Martino. By whom? 

Mr. Kennepy. What is that? 

Mr. Martino. At what level ? 

Mr. Kennepy. At the JOC level. 

Mr. Martino. That is classified and privileged. 

Mr. Kennepy. How can it co be classified? It can be privi-° 
leged, but it cannot possibly be classified, Mr. Martino. 

‘Mr. Martino. Because the results of JOC were not the ultimate: 
results that came out of COCOM discussions. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not asking you what they were, I am asking: 
you how many. 

(The witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer.) 
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Mr. Kennepy. The Battle Act administration states in its report 
from Mr. Stassen that approximately 200 items were taken off the list 
ultimately, on page 21. 

Senator Munpr. We never gave the witness a chance to answer, but 
[ think he was trying to say that the Battle Act list and the JOC list 
were not necessarily the same. 

Mr. Martino, That is correct, sir. 

Senator Munpr. That is the reason it was classified. You did not 
give him a chance to finish his answer. 

The Cuairman. Let the Chair ask a few questions. You did testify 
on February 7, before this committee, did you not, in executive 
session ¢ 

Mr. Martino. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. May I ask you if you testified at that time that 
approximately one-third of them were recommended by the JOC com- 
mittee for decontrol or downgrading ? 

(The witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer. ) 

Senator Munpr. If we are going to disclose executive sessions we 
ought to do it in the customary manner, by a vote of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. I am not disclosing it. I am asking him what he 
testified to. 

Senator Munpr. You said, “Did you not testify to such and such,” 
and that is getting pretty close to releasing his testimony without 
action. 

Mr. Martino. That figure you are asking me to affirm or deny. 
I will do neither. I will neither affirm nor deny. It is based on classi- 
fied documents. 

The Cuatrman. ‘That are now classified ? 

Mr. Martino. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. You feel that you cannot reveal that? 

Mr. Martrno. I cannot, sir. 

The CuHatrmMan. Let me see if this is based on classified documents. 
Was it the position of the Defense Department, you representing the 
Defense Department, together with the technicians of the Defense 
Department before JOC that none of these items should be decon- 
trolled or downgraded? Was that the position of the Defense De- 
partment at the time? That does not refer to documents, that re- 
fers to the recommendations of you as the representative of the Defense 
Department. 

Mr. Martino. The Department of Defense’s position has been and 
continues to be that items which were on the list at that time or any 
items which are now on the list are considered strategic and that they 
should not be decontrolled. 

The Cuarrman. That was the position of the Defense Department 
at JOC, that these items that were decontrolled or downgraded should 
not be decontrolled or downgraded ? 

Mr. Martino. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. That was your position, or the position of the De- 
fense Department through you as its representative and through its 
technicians at JOC, at the time that this action was taken, is that not 
true? 

Mr. Pennoyer. That does, again, Mr. Chairman, go into not a classi- 
fied area, but a privileged area, in terms of this instruction. 
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The Cuamman. I am asking the witness. 
that question ? 

(The witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer.) 

Mr. Martino. Mr. Chairman, that runs counter to paragraph 2 of 
Mr. Wilson’s letter. 

The CHatrmMan. You decline to answer it on the grounds of Mr. 
Wilson’s instructions, is that correct ? 

Mr. Martino. Yes, sir. 

he Cuarrman. I will ask you further if it is not true that the De- 
fense Department did not concur at JOC in the downgrading recom- 


mendations for downgrading or deletion of any of the items that were 
considered. 


(The witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer. ) 

Mr. Marrino. That again, sir, I cannot answer. because it is con- 
trary to Mr. Wilson’s policy. 

The CHarrMan. You cannot answer it because of the letter ? 

Mr. Martino. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, if it has been the position of the 
Defense Department at all times during the process of consideration of 
what items should be downgraded and decontrolled, if it has been the 
Defense Department position at all times and still is, you are not per- 
mitted to say so? 

Mr. Martino. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Let me finish this, now, please. 

Senator McCarruy. May I may a suggestion? I do not think that 
Mr. Wilson or any other servant of the American people has the right 
to muzzle the witnesses before a congressional committee. I think that 
this committee should take immediate and prompt action. Otherwise 
this committee cannot investigate wrongdoing in any branch of the 
Government, and I am not blaming this witness for refusing to answer. 
He is under wraps here, but I think that we should take immediate 
steps to make sure that investigating committees can get the necessary 
information and I sincerely hope that the Chair calls an executive ses- 
sion at the earliest possible moment to do something about this simply 
fantastic and ludicrous situation. 

The Cuamman. The Chair may advise that an executive session will 
be called. I tried to get one this morning in view of developments, 
before open session had been scheduled, but it was not convenient for 
us to be here, and there will be such a session called at the earliest: pos- 
sible time. 

We have been talking about responsible people in Government. Who 
else was there representing the Defense Department at JOC that had 
any greater responsibility than you? 

Mr. Martino. I was the only one in JOC. 

The Cuarrman. You had the responsibility for the Defense Depart- 
ment’s action at the JOC level, did you not ? 

Mr. Martino. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Then you are responsible, are you not, for what oc- 
curred there ? 

Mr. Martino. At that level; yes, sir. 
The Cuamman. At that level you are responsible. 
Mr. Martino. That is right. 


Do you decline to answer 


antenna s~~ 
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The CHarrMANn. Now, still you say that you cannot tell us how you 
discharged that responsibility because you are prohibited from doing 
so by a letter from the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Martino. That is correct. 

The CHarrMAn. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Martino. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Then that information the Congress cannot get 
from you as a witness, who had the responsibility for the actions of the 
Defense Department which they took at the JOC level, protesting and 
objecting to the deletion and downgrading of these items and mate- 
rials? You tell us now that under that letter you are prohibited from 
telling the Congress how you discharged that responsibility. 

Mr. Martino. That is correct. 3 

The CramrMan. Although you were selected and placed in that 
responsibility by the Department of Defense and you had full and 
complete responsibility at the JOC level. 

Mr. Martino. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. Martino. I would say so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Ervin. And so far as you know, Secretary Wilson himself 
had nothing whatever to do with the matter personally / 

Mr. Martrno. That I cannot say, Senator. 

Senator Ervin. I say, so far as you know. So far as you know 
Secretary Wilson did not participate in the matter in any way what- 
ever ¢ 

Mr. Martino. In actual participation in this exercise ? 

Senator Ervin. Yes. 

Mr. Marrrno. I do not recall that he has. Ido not know. I do not 
know. 

Senator Ervin. That is all. 

Senator Munpr. I was asking you, Mr. Martino, and your predeces- 
sor, Whether or not the Defense Department had any rights of appeal 
after the JOC determination was made, either by Mr. Blackman’s 
independent determination or on the basis of his summarizing what 
was said and evaluating it and issuing the verdict on that basis. We 
will have to get that later. But at least, as the responsible man or as 
the judicial functionary, Mr. Blackman finally prepared a list, and 
after that list was prepared, did the Defense Department have any 
right of appeal ? , 

Mr. Martino. We had the right of appeal. We had the right to 
appeal to the Deputy Administrator for the Battle Act. 

Senator Munpr. You had the right to appeal to the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for the Battle Act? 

Mr. Martino. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Are you permitted to tell us whether or not the 
Defense Department exercised that right of appeal ! 

Mr. Martino. We did exercise the right of appeal on occasions, when 
we thought we had a good case to appeal. ; 

Senator Munpr. Of the 77 items which are in controversy here. 
could you tell us about how many times you exercised that right of 
appeal ? si 

Mr. Marttno. I do not know, because I do not have the records. 
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Senator Munpr. You donot know ? 

Mr. Martino. No, sir. It happened 2 years ago. 

Senator Munpr. Was that right of appeal based on the theory that 
if the JOC committee downgraded or put on the free list some items 
which were of definite value to the Communists, the Defense Depart- 
ment then speaking with a bigger voice and a higher authority than 
you would have to somebody at a higher level than Mr. Blackman, 
could say, “This is not in the interest of American security and we 
would like to have you take another look at it.” 

Mr, Martino. To the extent that we could gather additional infor- 
mation other than what was given in JOC, and we thought we had 
better information, we would appeal, yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Can you tell us whether or not those appeals were 
honored or overruled by the Deputy Administrator of Commerce? 

Mr. Martino. There again I am getting into Mr. Wilson’s letter. 

Senator Munpr. The Deputy Administrator of the Battle Act at 
that time was whom ? 

Mr. Martino. Admiral DeLany. 

Senator Munpr. Admiral DeLany ? 

Mr. Martrtno. The Deputy Administrator. 

Senator Munpr. He would be able to tell us whether or not the 
appeals were made, and whether or not they were granted. 

Mr. Martino. You would have to ask him. 

Senator Munpr. He would have the information. 

Mr. Martino. You would have to ask him that question. 

The Cuatrman. Let us take one specific case. Is it not true that 
the JOC committee recommended the decontrolling of petroleum, or 
petroleum products ? 

Mr. Martino. That is both classified and privileged, Mr. Chairman, 
and I cannot answer to that. 

The CuarrMan. You cannot answer that. Is it not also true that 
the Defense Department did appeal, and its appeal was sustained on 
those items ? 

Mr. Martino. That again is privileged information. 

The Cuarrman. That again is privileged ? 

Mr. Martino. Yes, sir. 

The CxHarreman. In other words, we are not supposed to know 
about that. At least you cannot tell us. 

Mr. Martino. I said earlier this morning that in my personal opin- 
ion Congress should know the facts. 

The Cuatrman. You think Congress should know about it? 

Mr. Marttno. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were there items deleted from the list that were 
recommended to be deleted from the list at the JOC level that were of 
direct value in building up of the war potential of an enemy ? 

Mr. Martino. That is classified information, and I cannot reveal it. 

Mr. Kennepy. You cannot express your opinion as to whether any 
items deleted from the list would have helped the war potential of the 
enemy ? 

(The witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer. ) 

Mr. Martrno. I can give you my personal opinion. There were 
items deleted, yes. 
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Mr. Kennepy. That were recommended at the JOC level to be 
deleted from the list, that were lowered on the embargo list, that you 
felt would be of direct assistance to an enemy ? 

Mr. Martino. In my personal opinion, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all I have. 

Senator Ervry. I would like to ask one question. The responsible 
witness from the Department of Defense that was suggested should 
come down here to whisper in our ears was Gordon Gray, is that right? 

Mr. Pennoyrer. That is right. 

Senator Ervriy. Mr. Martino, Dr. Gordon Gray, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, was not working in the Defense Department at the 
time these events occurred. 

Mr. Martino. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. As a matter of fact he was president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Mr. Martino. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. And so far as you know, he has no personal know]l- 
edge of any of these matters that happened during the year 1954? 

Mr. Martrno. That is correct. 

Senator Ervin. And another witness offered, Mr. McClellan—not 
the Senator but the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Interna- 
tional Affairs—is it not a fact that at the time these events were trans- 
piring Mr. McClellan did not occupy his present position, and he had 
nothing whatever to do with them? I do not know whether you know 
that. 

Mr. Martino. That is a question you should ask of the Department 
of Commerce, but it is my personal opinion that he was not in this pro- 
gram at that time. 

Senator Ervry. I believe you testified that you had studied law. 

Mr. Pennoyer. I studied at Columbia. 

Senator Ervin. I was talking to Mr. Martino. Was I wrong about 
that ? 

Mr. Martino. That is correct. 

Senator Ervin. You know that we lawyers never recognize as a 
valid witness a man who has no personal knowledge concerning the 
matters that he is supposed to testify about. That is one of the things 
that they teach us on the first page of evidence on the first day we are 
in the course, is it not? 

Mr. Martino. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ervin. That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator McMarruy. I would merely like to say to the witness that 
while we have been vigorously questioning you I want to express my 
appreciation for the attitude that you have expressed, that the Congress 
should get this information and I hope you realize we do not hold you 
responsible for the failure to give the information, that comes from 
a higher level. 

Mr. Martino. I appreciate your remarks, Senator. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. May I ask you another question and see if you will 
answer it: When they say that all of this should be secret because 
of national security, it actually does not serve our security for our 
allies to make available to Russia those instrumentalities, tools, and 
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materials and products that enable her to implement and accelerate 
her war effort. Would you say what the position of the Department 
of Defense is with respect to that ? 

(The witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer.) 

Mr. Martino. Would you repeat the question ? 

The CuarrMan. I will repeat it exactly. 

When they say that all of this should be secret—and you know what 
I am referring to, the information you cannot give us because of the 
national security—it actually does not serve our security to make 
available to Russia or for our allies to make available to Russia those 
instrumentalities, tools, materials, and products that enable her to 
implement and accelerate her war effort. 

Mr. Martino. I am giving you my personal opinion. I do not 
think that there should be any secrecy about it. 

The CHatrman. Do you think that it serves our national security 
for us to make or agree to make or concur in the making of these tools 
that you were opposed to the downgrading of, and the materials and 
the items that you opposed the downgrading on on behalf of the De- 
fense Department? Do you think it serves our national security to 
make those things available to the Communist bloc countries and then 
keep it secret from the American people? 

Mr. Martino. My personal opinion to that, Mr. Chairman, is that 
I would not give them bobby pins or baby diapers. 

The Cuarrman. You would not give them anything? 

Mr. Martino. I would ship them nothing. 

The Cuamman. I ask you the further question, Was that not the 
position of the Defense Department at the time that you had the re- 
sponsibility for representing it at the JOC level ? 

Mr. Martino. The Department of Defense has always considered 
that items going to an aggressor nation contribute to the buildup 
of a war potential, and that the items should not go. 

The Cuarrman. So the Defense Department did protest and tried 
to prevent through you as its representative this action being taken; 
did it not? 

Mr. Martino. At my level; yes, sir. 

The Cuarmrman. At the JOC level. 

Mr. Martino. Yes. 

Senator Ervin. I make the observation that I cannot comprehend 
why it is that the Defense Department by the suppression of evidence 
is attempting to defend the indefensible conduct of some other Depart- 
ment. 

The Cuarrman. I may say that we know, as the witness has just ad- 
mitted, and I would not have made that statement if he had not said 
so, that the Defense Department did everything it could to protest 
this thing, and never did agree to it at the JOC level. I do not know 
what it did later, but we will try to find out about that. But at that 
time when these items were under consideration by our own com- 
mittee, it protested and recommended against the action that was 
finally taken. Is that correct? 

Mr. Martino. I would like to explain the position that we took 
in JOC, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Martino. The Department of Defense 

(The witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer. ) 
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The Cuarrman. You wanted to explain. Will they permit you un- 
der the regulations? 

(The witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer.) 

Mr. Martino. I want to answer the question this way: That the 
Department of Defense has never concurred that items on the list were 
not strategic. We considered them strategic all of the time. But 
that in the face of criteria, when items were dropped, you might call 
that a concurrence because we had to go along. 

The Cuatrman. You liad to go along because of the criteria. 

Mr. Marttno. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And not because of your convictions and views, and 
free exercise of free judgment ? 

Mr. Martrno. I want to make that point clear. 

Mr. CuarrMan. You did not have the exercise of free judgment in 
it, although you protested, because you had a criteria that kept you 
from exercising free judgment on it, was that correct ? 

Mr. Martrtno. That is correct. 

Senator Ervin. I would just like to say that I would not want any- 
thing I have said here to be construed as any kind of criticism of Mr. 
Martino, or Mr. Pennoyer, because as I recognize they acted here under 
orders from higher authority. 

The CuammMan. We are not criticizing him. I think that he has 
really done the country a service by testifying as freely as he has, and 
you are not to be criticized, sir. No one takes that attitude. When you 
do give your own personal opinion, we appreciate your frankness and 
your courage to say what you think about it. That is because of your 
knowledge and because of your experience and because of the handicaps 
under which you had to labor in a position of responsibility. I think 
that you are to be commended for the testimony that you have given. 

Mr. Martino. I appreciate your kind remarks, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2:30, and I will suggest if 
the members can be present at 2 o’clock, I will be here at 2 o’clock. 
If it is impossible to have an executive session—and I would like to 
have all members present in an executive session if possible—but if it is 
impossible to do so before that time we will have an executive session 
immediately following the further public session this afternoon at. 
2: 30. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m. of this 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present at the convening of the afternoon session were the chair- 
man and Senator Symington.) 

The CuatrMAn. The committee will come to order. 

Call the witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Paul Stratton. 

The Cuatrman. Will you be sworn, Mr. Stratton ? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate investigating subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Srratron. I do. 

73122—56—pt. 115 
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TESTIMONY OF PAUL C. STRATTON (ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT M. 
PENNOYER, OF THE OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE) 


The Cuarmman. Mr, Stratton, please state your name, your place of 
residence, and your present position or occupation. 

Mr. Srratron. Paul C. Stratton, 1437 Rhode Island Avenue, NW. 
I am staff member of the Petroleum Logistics Division, Office of As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense—Supply and Logistics. 

The Cuarrman. Secretary of what? 

Mr. Srratron. Iam astaff member, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Of what? 

Mr. Srrarron. The Petroleum Logistics Division, Office of Assist- 
ant Secretary of Doteatnerdaeneey and Logistics. 

The CuarrMaAn. How long have you served in that position ? 

Mr. Srratrron. Approximately 11 years. 

The Cuarrman. Briefly, what is your background in that field? 

Mr. Srrarron. I have had 15 years with the Government on petro- 
leum matters, with the Department of Air Force, the petroleum ad- 
ministration for war, and my present job. 

The Cuarrman. Did you serve in that position during the period 
of the Joint Operating Committee in the Department of Commerce ? 

Mr. Srratron. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That was in 1954? 

Mr. Srratron. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have any position in connection with the 
Joint Operating Committee ? 

Mr. Srratron. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Were you an adviser or in any other capacity ? 

Mr. Srrarron. I was the project officer for preparing the technical 
data that was submitted to the Department of Commerce and JOC. 

The Cuarrman. On behalf of the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Srratron. On behalf of the Defense Department. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive instructions during approximately 
May of 1954 to prepare some fact sheets on petroleum products ? 

Mr. Srrattron. Yes, sir, and 

Mr. Kennepy. How much time were you given to prepare these 
fact sheets ? 

Mr. Srratron. We would have, I would say, 3 weeks, something 
like that. 

Mr. Krennepy. Did you go to industry and get some advisers on 
this matter ? 

Mr. Srrarron. That we did. We went to industry and got nine 
consultants in the various areas who were technically qualified to 
prepare the technical information that was required in these fact 
sheets. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you had then a very intensive review of all of 
these items and their strategic value, is that right ? 

Mr. Srratron. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then did you prepare documents on each one 
of these items ? 

Mr. Srratron. That is right. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And some of them were at length, up to 40 or 45 
pages, is that correct ? 

Mr. Stratton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And which set forth the strategic value of certain 
petroleum products, is that right 

Mr. Srratron. Not only the strategic value, but the technical— 
we were involved between the exchange of chemical equipment and 
petroleum equipment which is interchangeable in a lot of cases. We 
did prepare that information. 

Senator Symrineron. What do you mean by that, chemical and 
petroleum equipment interchangeable ? 

Mr. Srrarron. Well, Senator, in the chemical or petroleum. indus- 
try, they are very much interrelated. You can convert one piece of 
equipment very slightly and use it in either place. 

Senator Symineron. Give us a definition of what you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Srratron. I would say that there are certain processes used 
in the petroleum industry which also are used in the chemical indus- 
try. ‘Thatis why they were so interrelated. 

Senator Symrneton. Were you talking about products or processes ? 

Mr. Stratton. I am talking about processes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I see. That is what I want to know. Thank 

ou. 
. The Cuarrman. You mean by that, as I understand you, that a piece 
of equipment might be used in the petroleum processing, the process- 
ing of petroleum, might also, by a slight conversion, be used in the 
production of chemicals? 

Mr. Srratron. That is right, sir. 

The CuatrMan. And vice versa ? 

Mr. Srratron. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. During this period of time you prepared fact sheets 
on approximately 45 different items, is that correct ? 

Mr. Srrarron. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And was it felt that these items on which you pre- 
pared fact sheets were highly strategic items and that they should be 
retained under control ¢ 

Mr. Pennoyer. Mr. Chairman, I believe that would go into the 
privilege area under this instruction. 

The Cuatrman. All right. I will ask him the question this way. 

Did you personally regard the items as highly strategic? 

Mr. Srratron. Sir, 1 was not the prime technical adviser on this. 
I only was the project officer. My superior at that time was Brig. Gen. 
W. W. White. In addition to General White, we hired a consultant, 
Mr. George Gibson, and they were the primary people——— 

The Cuarrman. I understand. We can call you a secondary, then. 

Mr.-Srrarron. I carried the paper to them, sir. I did not go to 
Europe. 

The Cuarrman. You prepared the papers? 

Mr. Srrarron. No, sir. I was more or less a liaison between the 
consultants that we had and my immediate superior in getting all this 
information together. 

The Cuamman. You were more or less a liaison man ? 

Mr. Srrarron. That is right, sir. 
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The Cuarrm4n. You do know, though, that there were some 40- 
odd different petroleum products that were under consideration ? 

Mr. Srratron. Petroleum products and related equipment, sir. 

The Cuarman. Yes, related equipment. 

And on those, you did prepare, or had prepared and delivered to 
our Defense Department representatives of the JOC Committee, the 
detailed information regarding the strategic value of those products? 

Mr. Srrarron. We poems. | the information and they were sub- 
mitted to the Department of Commerce, and eventually wound up 
in JOC: _ I don’t know the process over there. 

The Carman. Originally they went to the Department of Com- 
merce and wound up in JOC? 

Mr. Stratton. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Stratton, at the JOC level, after you had pre- 
pared these items, and once again, the JOC level was an American 
committee—is thet correct ? 

Mr. Srratron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they were considering the American point of 
view on these various items, is that what you understood ? 

Mr. Stratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. On these roughly 43 items, was the JOC recom- 
mendation to delete, decontrol, downgrade a majority, approximately 
70 percent, of these items ? 

The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Srratron. That information, I believe, came from classified 
documents. 

The CuatrmMan. Let me ask you the question: Do you have that in- 
formation, you, yourself ? 

Mr. Strratron. Not myself, no sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know it? I mean, do you know of your own 
knowledge the answer to the question he asked ? 

Mr. Srratrron. Roughly, I know about what items were under dis- 
cussion and what the recommendations were. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Proceed. 

Senator Symineton. Let me ask a question, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

You say it was classified information ? 

Mr. Srratron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Srratron. The information was classified either secret or con- 
fidential. 

Senator Symineton. Either secret or confidential ? 

Mr. Srratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Who classified it ? 

Mr. Srratton. It was classified in the Department of Defense. 
However, the documents themselves, we only prepared them for the 
Department of Commerce. Where that lies, I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Symineton. The information in the documents was classi- 
fied, is that right ? 

Mr. Stratron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. They would not have classified any informa- 
tion that did not have to do with strategic materials, would they? 
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Mr. Srratron. There was strategic information in the documents, 
yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And your work was all with petroleum, is 
that right ? 

Mr. Srratron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminetron. How could you take petroleum off the em- 
bargo list and not be giving to a possible enemy something that was 
strategically vitally important to him ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator Symineton. That isa simple question. You are classifying 
documents because you are talking about what everbody knows is 
strategic material. And then you take the material off of the embargo. 
What I would like to know is: Did you classify it because you knew 
you should not take it off, or did you classify it because you thought 
that you should take it off? That is the important thing. 

Mr. Srrarron. Sir, I had nothing whatsoever to do with the classi- 
fication. 

Senator Symrneron. What is your personal opinion about why that 
is classified? Would it not be that petroleum is known as one of the 
most vital elements in a war ? 

Mr. Srrarron. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. If you take it off embargo you are making 
available one of the most vital elements in a war, are you not? 

Mr. Srrarron. That is my personal opinion, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can I get an opinion as to why these items taken off 
the control list could possibly be classified? I can understand you 
making an argument about the items under discussion, or the discus- 
sions on each item, I can understand that. But on a number of the 
petroleum products that were considered by JOC, to tell the committee 
in open session that they were recommended to be taken off the 
list, how can that be classified? Mr, Pennoyer or somebody can 
answer that. 

I can see that perhaps you wanted to say that it comes under 
Secretary Wilson’s letter, a communication between people in your 
Department, but how can it possibly be classified ¢ 

Mr. Pennoyer. I would only suggest as an intermediary recom- 
mendation, that that information was intentionally going into the 
United States position or determination of it, and to give that away 
would reveal our intentions in an international negotiation. That 
could have an adverse effect on our ability to negotiate. 

The CuarrMan. That is all right. They are over and the action 
has been taken. 

Why is it still classified? It cannot affect those negotiations now. 

Mr. Pennoyer. As I understand, and I do not have particular 
knowledge in this field, there are still lists on which items have been 
retained for international embargo or control, in some way. 

Senator Symrneton. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Specifically, that the CHICOM list is different 
from the list which relates to the Soviet orbit in Europe. 

Senator Symineton. What is the list, the first list ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. The Chinese and North Koreans? 

Mr. Kennepy. What has that to do with this? 
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Mr. Pennorer. Only again that our position with respect to the 
items on the original list, in 1954, would possibly reveal—and, again, 
this is only my personal opinion because I do not know—information 
with respect to this other list or our position as to items on that list. 

Senator Srmineron. Let me ask this question: As long as you are 
mentioning your personal opinion, in your personal opinion 1s there 
any difference between shipping petroleum to the Chinese Communists 
or shipping it to the Russian Communists? Do you think one of them 
is a worse Communist than the other, or vice versa ? 

Mr. Pennoyrer. Senator, I really would have trouble answering that. 
I have read in the paper that in some portions of the Soviet orbit they 
are actually exporting. I don’t know whether that is a fact. 

Senator Symincton. You brought it up. What is the difference 
between which country behind the Iron Curtain you ship it to? There 
1s NO way we can control them not shipping to the other, is there? 

Mr. Pennorer. There may be a short supply in one area and not 
in the other. 

Senator Symrnoron. If the Russians had too much petroleum, do 
you not think they would ship it to the Chinese Communists if they 
needed it? 

Mr. Pennoyrer. If they had the transportation facilities, I suppose 
they would. 

Senator Symrneron. One of the things that they disembargoed 
was tank cars. They have the Trans-Siberian Railroad, and so there 
would not be any problem in shipping petroleum, would there? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Certainly not, but I don’t know all about it. 

Senator Symrneron. We decontrolled rails and rails are being 
shipped to build the railroad. I was wondering what the difference 
was in shipping petroleum. Incidentally, following Mr. Stratton’s 
thought, you know you can make rubber out of petroleum, or you 
can make gasoline out of petroleum. You decide that at a particular 
point. What would be the difference in shipping it to one Communist 
country as against another? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Senator, I don’t know today what is being shipped 
to either place. 

Senator Symrneron. You brought it up, you said the difference in 
trading between the lists. 

Mr. Pennoyer. I don’t say there is. I am suggesting that as a 
possibility. 

Senator Symrneron. So your suggestion, you really did not mean! 

Mr. Pennoyrr. I don’t know. ; 

The Cratrman. On your premise that if they had the oil and had 
an adequate supply of it, and if they had the transportation, Russia 
could ship it to Red China—is that correct? Is that what you said? 

Mr. Pennoyer. If we are shipping in. 4 

The Crarrman. If we are shipping petroleum to Russia, to the 
European bloc, and we are also shipping them the rails and diesel 
engines and the tank cars, then we are helping them in their commerce 
to build up the strength of Red China, are we not? We are giving 
them first the oil, the petroleum, and then we give them the trans- 
portation means. It seems to me if your theory is correct, we are Just 
helping them at all ends of the line. , ' 

Senator Symrneton. Is spending money being shipped them too? 
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Mr. Pennoyer. Mr. Chairman, it comes down to whether those 
items are being shipped, and I do not know. 

The Cuarrman. Do you not think the American people are entitled 
to know ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You do, do you? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You agree with the committee. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just so I get it straight, Mr. Stratton, on the basis 
that the information is classified, you refuse to tell the committee 
what percentage of the petroleum products JOC recommended be de- 
controlled or downgraded ? 

Mr. Srratron. As I remember the figures from personal knowledge 
as to what would be decontrolled under the ground rules that were 
laid down, it was somewhere in the neighborhood of 60 or 65 percent. 

The Cratrman. Sixty or sixty-five percent of all of the strategic 
petroleum items and related equipment that you considered ? 

Mr. Srrarron. That is as I personally remembered, sir, 60 to 65 
percent. 

The Cuarrman. And JOC recommended that they be decontrolled 
or downgraded ? 

Mr. Srratron. That is right. 

Mr. Pennoyer. That is after the fact. That, of course, again goes 
into a privileged area, according to these instructions. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. It is no longer now. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Stratton, after the JOC, this American commit- 
tee, recommended that America’s position should be that 65 to 70 
percent of the petroleum products 

Mr. Srratron. And equipment. 

Mr. Kennepy. And equipment. Was the Defense point of view 
that these products should remain under control ? 

Mr. Srrattron. I am afraid I am not free to answer that. 

Mr. Kennepy. You cannot tell the committee whether it -was the 
Defense Department’s position that these items remain under control ? 

Mr. Srratrron. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what reason? 

Mr. Stratton. In accordance with this instruction. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tell me what the reason is. Is it classified or privil- 
eged ? 

Mr. Srrarron. It is privileged. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have already answered the question to Mr. Ad- 
lerman and myself on that. How can it be privileged? Why was it 
not privileged two weeks ago, the same question ? 

Mr. Srratron. This is dated 5 March, and we didn’t have these in- 
structions in hand at the time I talked to you. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is just as true 2 weeks ago, Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Stratton had this conversation with us several weeks ago, and 
we discussed this very question. TD 

IT am not finding fault with you, Mr. Stratton. I am saying it 
does not make any sense to come in after you have given us the facts 
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and then present this document which says you cannot tell us the same 
thing you have already told the committee. 

Mr. Srratron. Mr. Kennedy, the day I came over here to talk to you 
and Mr, Adlerman, my instructions were when I came over here, “Give 
them any information they wanted.” That has since changed. 

Senator Syminetron. From whom did you get your instructions in 
the first place? 

Mr. Srrarron. From my immediate superior, General White. 

Senator Symineton. Where did you get the changed instructions? 

Mr, Stratrron. From this letter signed by Secretary Wilson. 

Senator Symineron. How did you get that letter? Who gave you 
that letter ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. I did, Senator. 

Senator Syminetron. When did you give it to him? 

Mr. Pennoyer. This morning. 

Senator Symineton. If you did not have that letter you were pre- 
pared to go ahead with your testimony in accordance with the state- 
ments you have given the committee ? 

Mr. Srratron. Well, sir, there have been several different instruc- 
tions that have come around, but I haven’t been required to come over 
bere except the one time. I wasn’t in executive session, and I haven’t 
paid much attention to what the details were until I was handed this 
this morning. 

The Cxuarrman. In other words, it was after the truth had begun 
to be revealed as to what had taken place in connection with the relaxa- 
tion of trade between our allies and the Communist countries, it was 
after those revelations began to come out that these instructions were 
issued prohibiting you from telling what you knew, is that correct? 

Mr. Srratron. That is on a level higher than I am,sir. Iam afraid 
I couldn’t answer that. 

The Cuatrman. I mean, that did occur after you had been over 
here and had given the information you were first told to give freely. 

Mr. Srratron. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And subsequently, somebody higher up has changed 
his mind and does not want that information made public; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Srratron. Apparently. 

The Cuarrman. Then you would be prepared, except for that letter, 
to tell the committee just what you told the staff when they first inter- 
viewed you? Personally, you would be prepared to testify and give 
the committee, under oath, the same statements of fact that you gave 


to the staff, except for the letter, the instructions, now before you that 


prohibit you from doing so? 

Mr. Srrarron. With the exception of classified information in pub- 
lic hearings, and what is so-called privileged. 

The Cuarrman. There was nothing privileged the day you. came 
over here and gave them the information? There was nothing privi- 
leged then ? 

Mr. Stratton. Not a thing, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is what I am saying. Except for the fact 
that these statements have now been made privileged, by this mem- 
orandum or letter of instructions, you would be prepared today to tell 
the committee in open hearing just what you told the staff ¢ 


Si cca MARR A 
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Mr. Srratron. I believe so, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Except that which you at the time indicated maybe 
was classified ? 

Mr. Stratron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Only asking for your personal opinion, but if 
you were in a position where the decision was yours, would you ap- 
prove shipping any petroleum products to the Communists? 

Mr. Stratton. No, sir. 

Senator Symineton. If you had done it, you would be embarrassed 
about telling about it; would you not ? 

Mr. Stratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And perhaps you would like not to have it 
known; is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Strarron. Well, sir, I had nothing to do with the final decisions. 

Senator. Symincton. No, I mean suppose you decided to do it. 
You would realize you made a mistake; would you not ? 

Mr. Srratrron. Certainly. 

Senator Symrneron. And you would try to cover it up; would you 
not? 

Mr. Strratron. Possibly. 

Senator Symrneton. Well, nobody likes to volunteer a mistake, does 
he? 

Mr. Stratton. That is right. 

Senator: Symrneron. So if it had been your decision, you would 
want to classify it and maintain that position; would you not? You 
will agree with me that the easiest way to protect a mistake is to classify 
it. Iam sure you will agree with me on that. 

Mr. Stratron. You have to cover it up some way. 

Senator Symineron. That is right. Thank you. 

Mr. Prennoyer. May I suggest, Senator, this classification, if I 
understand correctly, goes quite far back, and that the particular JOC 
minutes for some time have been classified. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, is not “privileged” another form of classi- 
fication? What is the difference? You do not get either information. 
One arises out of a different set of circumstances. 

Mr. Pennoyer. They certainly arise out of different circumstances. 

The Cuatrman. I say they arise, maybe, out of different sets of 
circumstances, but so far as results are concerned, if you take the posi- 
tion it is privileged and you are able to sustain it, you accomplish the 
same thing as if it had been marked “Classified.” You withhold it. 

Mr. Pennoyer. Well, you accomplish it in the sense of giving the 
protection which is required for classified information in the way of 
safekeeping. You certainly do not impose any of those restrictions. 

The CHarrMan. I understand, but so far as the results are concerned, 
so far as the public getting the results, if you are asked a question and 
you say, “Well, that is privileged ; I won’t answer it,” and if you are 
asked another question you say, “Well, that is classified; I can’t give 
you that,” so far as the results are concerned, it is all the same. It 
operates to the same end, that the information is withheld. 

Mr. Pennoyer. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. The end result is the same, whether you call it 
classified or privileged. 

Mr. Pennoyer. That is right. 
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Senator Symrineron. You said, “May I suggest it has been going 
on for some time?” Isthat right ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. The classification of this, the classification of the in- 
ternal Government operations in this trade-control field have been 
classified for some time, and I can only cite the first Battle Act for 
that. 

Senator Syminoton. What year was that ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. I think that was 1951. 

Senator Symineron. 1951? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. At that time, were they shipping any petrole- 
um products to the Communists ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Srratron. No,sir. Lcan answer that. No, sir. 

Senator Symincron. When they decontrol foods or baby carriages 
in 1951, and they started decontrolling or taking off embargo petroleum 
in 1954, the two things are not quite the same; are they ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. If it was done. I cannot say that it was done. 

Senator Symineron. What was done? 

Mr. Pennoyer. That these items were decontrolled in the petroleum 
field. 

Senator Symineton. But they were, in August 1954; you know that, 
do you not? 

Mr. Pennoyer. I don’t know that. 

Senator Symineron. You do not? 

Mr. Pennoyer. I can’t confirm that one way or another, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Counsel corrects me on that. It was JOC’s 
recommendation that it be taken off the embargo, but that General 
White protested that and it was reversed by the National Security 
Council, I would think it was a wise move in the interests of the 
United States. 

The Cuatrman. There is one instance where an appeal was taken 
from JOC and JOC was overruled. Is that correct; it was taken by 
the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. I missed that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman., I said that is one instance where the Defense De- 
partment appealed from JOC’s recommendations and the appeal was 
sustained, and the action of the JOC in recommending decontrol was 
overruled. Is that correct? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Mr. Chairman, without suggesting that I know an 
answer, I would again think that goes into the privileged area of 
this instruction. 

The Cuatrman, I thought you wanted to tell us. 

Mr. Pennoyer. No. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. That gets into this privilege again, and even though 
Mr. Stratton has already told the committee staff these very facts, he 
cannot testify now; is that correct ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. According to this instruction issued as of yester- 
day. 

Mr. Kennepy. Has there not been a point on that, Mr. Pennoyer, 
that he has already told the committee? How can it possibly get into 
telling the committee what one group told another group, if he has 
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already told us? How can you say now he cannot tell us when he has 
already told us? 

Mr. Pennoyer. Are you asking me legally ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Any way. 

Senator Symineton. Why do you not answer it illegally once? 

Mr. Pennoyer. That goes to the heart of the question of the power 
of the executive branch to withhold information. There has been no 
legal test on that that I am aware of in respect to information for 
Congress. 

Mr. Kennepy. I do not think this is a legal test of giving informa- 
tion to the legislative branch one day and withholding it the next day, 
the exact information. That does not make any sense, or at least I 
cannot understand it. I do not see how it can possibly make any sense. 

Mr. Pennoyer, Mr. Stratton, of course, can only cite the instruc- 
tions and I can only do the same thing. 

The Cuairman, In other words, you are not defending the instruc- 
tions; you are just here to try to see that they are conformed with ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. I don’t pretend to be able to cite all the legal author- 
ities which might be implicit in the instructions on the question of 
waiver or anything like that. 

Mr, Kennepy. Have you ever heard before the executive branch 
giving information to the legislative branch one day and withholding 
it the next, the exact same information ? 

Mr. Pennorer. In my limited experience, which is not a very good 
test; no. 

Mr. Kennepy. I cannot believe anybody has ever heard of it. I can 
understand withholding information, that has happened on many 
occasions, but giving information one day and withholding it the 
next is new to me. 

What about the criteria, Mr. Stratton, that you had to work under? 
Did you find that the dual use of items and the possibility of proving 
that any item was predominately for a military use was the reason 
it became so difficult to hold the line on any of these items ? 

Mr. Srrarron. Well, trying to tie petroleum into anything like pre- 
dominantly military use is impossible, when the military only uses a 
very small portion. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that is the kind of criteria you had to work with; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Srratrron. Along those lines, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You had to prove that it was predominantly for a 
military use? That was the criteria? 

Mr. Srrarron. I don’t recall—this has been 2 years plus—I don’t 
recall just. what some of the criteria was at that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, does it not recall to your mind, that that was 
one of the criteria that was predominantly for a military use, and that 
that was the difficulty in holding the line on these petroleum products? 

Mr. Srrarron. As I recall, I believe that was right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the result was that at the JOC level, in the rec- 
ommendations of the chairman of the JOC from the Department of 
Commerce, 65 or 70 percent of these items were recommended for de- 
control or downgrading; is that right? Is that what you testified to? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Kennepy. He has already testified to that, Mr. Pennoyer. 
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Mr. Pennoyer. He has; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can he testify now, a few minutes later ? 

Mr. Pennoyer. It is within the instructions. 

Mr. Kenwepr. Can you change now, within 5 minutes and not just 
a day ? 

Mr. Pennoyrer. The instruction is binding upon him without ex- 
ception. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is the fact question he went through 5 minutes 
ago, and now he cannot answer it, the question he answered 5 minutes 
ago? 

oor. Srratron. I believe I stated, as I remember it, something like 
60 or 65 percent. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were recommended for downgrading or decontrol? 

Mr. Srratron. One way or the other ; that is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did the Defense Department then take an appeal 
because of the fact that they felt these items were of such strategic 
importance; did they not take an appeal to the National Security 
Council? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Srratron. That is within the instructions. 

Mr. Kennepy. And did the National Security Council support the 
Defense Department and instruct that these items be placed back on 
the control list ? 

Mr. Srratron. That is also within the instructions. 

Mr. Kennepy. And was that not done, and ultimately, when we 
went to COCOM and the trilateral meetings, were not those items to a 
large degree kept under control ? 

Mr. Srratron. As far asthe COCOM meetings—— 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Kennedy, as far as the COCOM meetings or 
the tripartite were concerned, I was not there, and the only thing that 
I know about those is second- and third-hand information. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know what items now generally are under 
contro] as far as petroleum products are concerned ? 

Mr. Srratton. I was surprised when Mr. Adlerman showed me 
some items that had been taken off since the discussions back in 1954 
the other day, which I did not know about. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not know these items had been removed ? 

Mr. Srratron. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You say you were surprised ? 

Mr. Srratron. I did not know that they had been taken off, sir. 

The Carman. Did you regard them as strategic, personally? 

Mr. Srrarron. I haven’t examined them. It was merely mentioned 
in some discussions that we had over here. I have not examined them 
to see exactly what they are, or taken it up with any of our technical 

eople. 
: Mr. Kennepy. Did you feel or did the Defense Department feel 
that it. would be damaging to the security of the United States to re- 
move these petroleum products from the control list? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Srrarron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is true? 
Mr. Srrarron, Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions ? 

If not, thank you, Mr. Stratton, very much. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Blackman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Blackman, come forward, please. 

Will you be sworn ? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate Investigating Subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Buackman. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HERBERT N. BLACKMAN (ACCOMPANIED BY 
COUNSEL, J. ALLEN OVERTON, JR., SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE) 


The CuarrmMan. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
present occupation or official position. 

Mr. Buackman. My name is Herbert N. Blackman. I live at 7004 
Wilson Lane, Bethesda, Md. I am at the present time an economist 
in the Office of the Director of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

The CuHarrMan. You are an economist ? 

Mr. Biacxman. In the Office of the Director of Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The CuarrMan. In the Office of the of the Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce and that is in the State Department ? 

Mr. Buacxman. That is in the Commerce Department, sir. 

The Cuamman. I mean the Commerce Department; yes. 

Mr. BuackMan. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you occupied this position ? 

Mr. Brackman. Since July 1955. 

The CuarrMan. Since July 1955? 

Mr. Buackman., Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What was your previous position in the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Biackman. My previous position was staff director for the 
Advisory Committee on Export Policy in the Office of the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

The CuHarrman. How long did you hold that position ? 

Mr. Brackman. From December 1950 to July 1955. 

The Cuatrman. Prior to that time, what had been your training 
and experience in the different fields ? 

Mr. Buackman. I have been a career civil servant with approxi- 
mately 18 years of Government experience. Except for a year of 
teaching experience my work experience has been with the Federal 
Government. 

The Cuarrman. In what capacity? I am trying to see what qualifi- 
cations you have in your position. Give your background. 

Mr. BuackMAN. Lied a bachelor of science and. a master’s degree. 
I majored in history and economics. From 1940 to 1945 I was an 
economist and statistician with the War Production. Board, serving as 
a commodity specialist, particularly in the field of agricultural and 
forest products. During that period, I was engaged also in the 
analysis and review of military requirements and material]—— 
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The Cuarrman. Military what? 

Mr. Biackman. Military requirements—and the materials needed 
for those requirements. I was a staff analyst for the interdepartmental 
requirements committee of the War Production Board, which had the 
function of distributing scarce materials among the different claimants 
during World War IT. 

The Cuatrman. Are you an expert in the field of strategic materials 
and equipment with respect to a war effort ? 

Mr. Brackxman. I am not a technical expert in the sense that some 
of these specialists 

The Cuarrman. You are primarily an economist ? 

Mr, Biracxman. That is correct. If you would like, I will run down 
the rest of my work experience. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so, hurriedly : yes. 

Mr. Biacxman. In 1945 and 1946 I was Assistant Chief of the Re- 
quirements Analysis Branch of the War Production Board. 

From February 1946 to February 1947, I was Chief of the Program 
Branch of the Textile Division of the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration. From February to June of 1947 I was Assistant Director of 
the Materials and Products Division Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration. From August 1947 to January 1949 I was Chief of the Reports 
and Analysis Branch of the Office of International Trade in the De- 
partment of Commerce, working primarily on the export control pro- 
gram. Between January 1949 and December 1950, I was a staff eco- 
nomist for the Secretary's Advisory Committee on Export Policy. As 
such, I was working on the control over exports. As I have indicated, 
for the period from December 1950 to July 1955, I was staff director 
for the Advisory Committee on Export Policy. As such, I was chair- 
man of the principal working group of the Advisory Committee on 
Export Policy. 

The Cuarrman. What position did you occupy with regard to the 
Joint Operating Committee that was set up in early 1954 to review 
the list of embargoed and controlled items and materials with respect 
to East-West trade ? 

Mr. Biackxman. I was Chairman of the Joint Operating Committee. 

The Carman. You were Chairman of the Committee. Who com- 
posed the Committee ? 

Mr. Biacxman. The Committee was an interdepartmental commit- 
tee with representatives from the agencies that were primarily con- 
cerned wtih export controls and economic defense. These included 
the State Department, the Defense Department, the office of the Battle 
Act Administrator, the Foreign Operations Administration, the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce of the Department of Commerce, and the 
Central Intelligence Agency as an observer. ; 

(At this point, Senator Mundt entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Buackman. Other agencies were called in to participate as 
particular matters in which they were concerned came up on the Com- 
mittee’s agenda. 

The Cuamrman. Now will you tell us who was the State Depart- 
ment’s representative on that committee? 

Mr. Buacxman. Robert Wright. 

The Cuatrrman. Robert Wright? 

Mr. Buackman. Yes. 
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Ae Cuairman. And who was the Defense Department’s represent- 
ative 

Mr. Buackman. Robert Martino. 

the Cuarrman. And the Battle Act Administrator’s representa- 
tive ? 

Mr. Buacxman. I think during most of that period, Harold Levin 
was the representative. 

The Cuarrman. Harold Levin? 

Mr, Biacxman. Levin, L-e-v-i-n. 

The Cuarrman. And FOA’s representative ? 

Mr. Biacxman. I think during most of this period John Tucker. 

The CHarrman. John Tucker? 

Mr. Buackman. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And the Bureau of Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. Biackxman. John Borton was the representative. He was as- 
sisted, as I recall, by alternate members, Mishell George—I think he 
was the principal alternate. 

The Cuarmman. Have you named all of them that composed that 
Committee ? 

Mr. Biacxman. To the best of my knowledge I have, sir. 

The CHatrman. How did the Committee function with respect to 
making decisions ? 

Mr. Birackman. The Committee was not a decision-making group. 
It was a group which was organized to serve as a coordinating mecha- 
nism at the working level for the two senior advisory committees, the 
Advisory Committee on Export Policy, which dealt with United 
States export controls, and the Economic Defense Advisory Commit- 
tee, which dealt with the Battle Act problem. 

The Cuatrrman. Your committee did make some decisions, though, 
the JOC; did it not? 

Mr. Biackman. The function of the Committee was to make recom- 
mendations to the Chairman 

The Carman. It could not make recommendations without decid- 
ing to do so, could it? 

Mr. Buackman. Well, I assume that is right. We had to agree on 
a recommendation. 

Senator Symrneron. We went over this before in executive hearing. 
Who was the one who made the decision on the committee? Was there 
any one person who could make it ? 

Mr. Biackman. The committee operated on the basis of an attempt 
to find an interagency position on all the matters before it. 

Senator Symrneton. Suppose there was a disagreement. Who made 
the decision ? 

Mr. Biackman. The focal points for the action of the committee 
was the recommendation made by the chairman. 

Senator Symineron. Who was the chairman ¢ 

Mr: Biackman. I was the chairman. 

Senator Symrneton. So what you are saying, if I may respectfully 
say so, is that you had the right to make the decision if you felt that 
you wanted to; is that right? 

Mr. Brackman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. And you exercised that right ? 
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Mr. Buacxman. Yes, sir. It would have been difficult for the com- 
mittee to operate without someone exercising that. 

The CuarrmMan. You would operate by taking a vote for the com- 
mittee as to whether an item was too strategic to be decontrolled or dis- 
embargoed? I am trying to establish the fact.of just how the commit- 
tee worked. It did not work that way, did it? 

Mr. Buackman. The committee did, in fact, work that way. The 
function assigned to me as chairman of the committee was not to 
arrive at a personal judgment on any of these matters, but to try to 
obtain the best views of all of the Government agencies, and try to 
maintain and obtain the greatest degree of unanimity on all matters 
that came before it. I think in this we were substantially successful. 

The Cuamman. Let us ask the question this way: Suppose of those 
items in which the Defense Department was vitally interested, on 
those items the Defense Department objected to being decontrolled 
and downgraded, and they protested that—then if a majority of your 
representatives felt they should be decontrolled or downgraded, then 
that was the way the committee operated and you-went along with the 
majority / 

Mr, Birackman. Not quite, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I did not think you did. 

Mr. Biackman. The way the committee operated was that. each 
agency representative had the responsibility for being aware of what 
his agency’s position was on any particular matter before it. He also 
had the responsibility and, indeed, the duty to appeal to the next higher 
echelon any recommendation which emerged from the committee with 
which he was in disagreement, or which his department was in dis- 
agreement. 

Senator Munpr. How many members of this committee were there 
altogether, Mr. Blackman ¢ 

Mr. Brackman. There were five or six, as I recall, who were full 
members. 

Senator Munpr. Five or six? Was it a varying number, five, some- 
times, and six sometimes ? 

Mr. BuackMaNn. Well, as I indicated earlier, other agencies than 
those who were the full members would be invited to participate when 
a matter within their competence came up. 

Senator Munpr. Sometimes it was five and sometimes it was six, in 
other words? 

Mr. BiackMan. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Maybe we could ask the question this way. Were 
there any instances where a majority of the conferees recommended 
against the downgrading of the particular item where you independent- 
ly, because of reasons you thought good and sufficient, would overrule 
the majority of the committee ? 

Mr. BuackmMan. Well, if any such case arose, I would not make a 
final recommendation on my own, but would see that the matter was 
raised up to the next echelon. 

Senator Munpr. Is it safe to say for the record, then, that there were 
no final determinations enunciated by you which overrode the testi- 
mony aon recommendations of a majority of your committee of con- 
ferees ! 
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Mr. Buackman. I was in no position to make any final recommenda- 
tion with which any member of the committee disagreed with in the 
sense that he was ready and obligated to appeal it to the next higher 
echelon. 

Senator Symrneron. That does not follow your testimony. You 
say you were not in any position. What Senator Mundt was trying to 
get at is he was asking you if you had made any decisions against the 
majority of the committee, you having said you had the right of 
decision. Now you are saying you are “not in a position to have the 
right of decision. I do not know what that is all about. 

Mr. Bracxman. I was trying to explain the best I could the way the 
committee, in fact, operated. 

Senator Munpr. That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Biackman. To the best of my recollection, there was no oc- 
casion where I proposed a recommendation with which the majority of 
the committee was 1n disagreement. 

Senator Munpr. The corollary of that must necessarily follow, that 
all of the recommendations which you did make were made on the 
basis of the recommendations of at least a majority of the committee. 
It might have been one dissension, or in a committee of five there could 
be two. But in all cases, the recommendations you enunciated rep- 
resented a majority viewpoint of the committee, is that correct ? 

Mr. BuackMan. To the best of my knowledge, that is correct, sir. 
If I may add one further thought, during my experience in this type 
of committee work, I would say that in the period of this particular 
list review, with which the committee is now concerned, there has in 
my experience never been the degree of unanimity that there was dur- 
ing this particular period. 

Senator Munpr. Is it also correct to say that any decisions which 
you did enunciate, whether on the basis of the fact that they may have 
gone contrary to the recommendations of one or two members of your 
committee, or whether they might have represented a unanimous area 
of agreement, is it true that all of the decisions which you enunciated 
were subject to appeal to a higher echelon ? 

Mr. Biackman. They were subject to appeal to a higher echelon. 

Senator Symrneton. We have had testimony this afternoon that 
the Defense Department opposed taking off the embargo on petroleum 
products. Was the majority of the committee in favor of taking 
petroleum products off ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. BuackMan. Senator Symington, before answering that, I must 
ask the committee’s indulgence for a moment. I have an instruction 
from Secretary Weeks which limits the area in which I can testify. 

The Cuatrman. Is that instruction a written instruction from Sec- 
retary Weeks? 

Mr. BuackMan, Yes, 

The Cuarrman. Would you let us see it, please? 

Mr. BuackMan. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. Why will he not let you answer that? 

The Cuarrman. The Chair will ask that that also be made a part 
of the record, the instructions pertaining to the testimony. If it is 
identical with the one issued by Secretary Wilson, and it does appear 
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to be, it will not be necessary to place it into the record but once. But 
you may state that it is, if you wish. 

Mr. Biackman, I have not seen the letter of Secretary Wilson, 

The Cuatrman. It can be compared by the staff, and if it is the same 
the record will show it is the same as the one issued by Secretary Wil- 
son at it will not be necessary to duplicate publication of it in the 
record. 

(At this point, Senator McCarthy entered the hearing room.) 

Senator Symrncton. We have a witness here today, and I think I 
saw you in the back of the room so I know you heard him, but he said 
that the Defense Department recommended against the releasing from 
embargo of petroleum products, and you say there was no decision 
that was not a majority decision that you participated in. Does that 
mean automatically, then, that a majority of the people on JOC were 
for taking petroleum off the embargo? That is, unless the previous 
witness perjured himself. 

Mr. Biacxman. I have not testified in terms of any particular in- 
stance. 

Senator Symrnctron. You were here and heard that testimony. 

Mr. Buackman. I think that a response to that would come within 
the terms of the Secretary’s instructions. 

Senator Symrneton. With reference to your own position as chair- 
man, with the right of decision, I ask you: Were you for or against 
taking petroleum, which is the core of the power of any army, navy, 
or air force, off the embargo list? Would you say that you are not 
allowed to tell us whether or not you approved it or disapproved it? 

Mr. Brackman. As far as I understand the instruction, I would 
not be able to testify in that respect. 

Senator McCarrny. I did not hear the answer. 

The CuatrmMan. Senator McCarthy did not hear the answer. Re- 
peat your answer. 

Mr. Buacxman. I said I did not think I could testify to that under 
the terms of Secretary Weeks’ instructions. 

Senator Symrneron. Is it fair to say that you either did approve it 
or did not aprove it if you were present ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Buackxman. I participated in all or most of the actions of the 
committee. I assume that I expressed an opinion on all matters that 
came before it, or gave my superiors advice on them. 

Senator Symrneron. Following the line of questioning that Sena- 
tor Mundt conducted, was there any decision made by JOC or recom- 
mendation made by JOC against your position taken in JOC? 

Mr. Buiacxman. I am sorry, sir. I didn’t understand the question. 

Senator Symineron. Was there any recommendation sent to higher 
authority by JOC against your advice or direction ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Biackman. Well, as a matter of practice, I would see to it that 
all of the results of the JOC discussions were reviewed by Admiral 
DeLany or the Assistant Secretary Anderson as the case may be. 

Senator Symrneton. I understand that. But we have had testi- 
mony here that the Defense Department appealed the decision of 
JOC to take 60 to 65 percent of all petroleum products off of the em- 
bargo, and that the appeal of the Department of Defense was sustained 
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by the National Security Council. The position of JOC was reversed. 
All I am asking is, first, was there a majority of people in JOC who 
recommended that petroleum be taken off the embargo and, secondly, 
what was your own personal position in it? If you feel you are not 
allowed to answer, [ guess that is it. 

Mr. Buacxman. I feel that answering that question would come 
within the scope of the Secretary’s instructions. 

Senator McCartrny. Could I interrupt, Senator ? 

Senator Symrineron. Yes. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator McCarrny. Is this classified information ? 

Mr. Buackman. Sir? 

Senator McCarrny. Is this classified information that you are re- 
fusing to give? 

Mr. Biackman. The minutes of the Joint Operating Committee 
are classified. 

Senator McCarrny. Is your position as to whether petrojeum 
should be downgraded classified information ? 

Mr. Buiackman. Well, it is my opinion, my judgment, that respond- 
ing to that would or might indicate the interim recommendation which 
the Joint Operating Committee made. 

Senator McCartruy. Do you think if you answered that question 
you would be in any way helping the Communist nations? 

Mr. Overton. Mr. Chairman, if I might speak to the problem for 
a moment ¢ 

The Cuatrman. Identify yourself, please. 

Mr. Overton. I am Allen Overton, Jr., special assistant to the Gen- 
eral Counsel at the Department of Commerce. Senator McCarthy, 
this witness is in receipt of an instruction from Secretary Weeks, 
which in part contains this language—— 

The Cuartrman. Is the language substantially similar to the Wilson 
letter ? 

Mr. Overton. Yes. 

Senator McCarrny. In other words, it is not classified informa- 
tion. It is not information that would aid the enemy in any way or 
a potential enemy, but because of instructions from Weeks, this wit- 
ness feels he cannot testify, is that it? 

Mr. Overton. I cannot answer as to whether or not this particular 
information would bear a security classification or not. I am not 
cognizant of that. It could or it could not. But in addition to that 
fact, it also falls within the framework of this letter, which enjoins 
the witness from testifying as to recommendations or discussions had 

The Cuarrman. You are not contending it is classified in the proper 
sense of the word ¢ 

Mr. Overton. I am saying I do not know whether it is classified 
as seciirity information in addition to this other aspect of the problem. 

Senator Symrneron. In your personal opinion, would you like to 
see this country approve the shipping of petroleum to the Communists 
that they could use in their war machines? What is your personal 
opinion on that? 

(At this point, Senator Mundt withdrew from the hearing room.) 

Mr. Overton. Obviously, like you and every member of this com- 
mittee, I assume, I certainly would not want to see the Communists 
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receive anything that was truly strategic in nature that would con- 
tribute to their war effort. 

Senator Symineron. Would you not agree that petroleum is one 
of the most strategic materials of all ? 

Mr. Overton. [ am not competent to answer what the situation 
would be in the context of a review. 

The Cuarrman. Let us see if the witness is competent to answer. 
He occupied a high position, and a responsible position. 

What do you say about it ? 

Mr. Biackman. I think substantially that Mr. Overton gave an 
answer which 

The Cuarrman. We want your answer. 

Mr. Biackman. Which is the sort of answer, I think, that comes 
closest to the fact. The problem that we were faced with during the 
list review was one of determining whether materials were strategic 
within a particular context and within particular ground rules that 
were laid down. 

Senator Symineton. What does that mean with respect to 
petroleum ? 

Mr. Brackman. It means that we had to examine petroleum in the 
context of the standards and criteria. 

Senator Symrneron. What is the difference between petroleum and 
petroleum? It is all petroleum, is it not? You crack it and you get 
rubber, you get gasoline, you get jet engine fuel. You have to start 
with petroleum. What is the context of petroleum that you are talk- 
ing about ? 

Mr. Buacxman. I am afraid I don’t understand the question. 

Senator Symineron. I do not understand the answer, either. What 
would be the nature of your analysis as to whether petroleum was or 
was not ina context? Is not petroleum a valuable, strategic material, 

ver se 4 
Mr. Biackman. Well, I think, sir, that any material in a particular 
context 

Senator Symineton. What do you meaen by particular context? 

Mr. Brackman. Any material in some circumstances could be con- 
sidered strategic, whether it is food or dippers or bobby pins or ma- 
chine tools. 

Senator Symineton. Give us a context that petroleum could:not be 
considered strategic in. 

Mr. Biackman. I don’t want to seem to be suggesting that petroleum 
is not strategic, but if the facts were that the Russians had ample sup- 
plies of petroleum, then there would be no point in controlling it as a 
problem here. 

Senator Symrneron. In other words, if they had more petroleum 
than they needed, then there would not be any danger of helping them 
by shipping them petroleum, is that right ? 

Mr. Buackman. I think so. 

Senator Symineron. Then why did they want it ? 

Mr. Biackman. I don’t know that they do. 

Senator Symrinerton. A lot of it was shipped to them. 

Mr, BuackMan. You perhaps have more information about this 
than I have, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Let me get this straight. Let me ask this 
question: Was the reason that it was agreed to take the embargo off 
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petroleum the belief that the Communists had enough already for their 
war machine and therefore it did not make any difference if they got 
more ¢ 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Biackman. I have not, sir, testified that either I recommended 
or the final recommendation was the deletion. 

Senator Symrneron. It has been testified that it was the recom- 
mendation of JOC. You were the one that brought up out of context, 
and you illustrated out of context on the grounds that if you had a 
material that you had enough of already, it would not hurt any to 
ship more, I was just wondering if the premise that JOC recom- 
mended to higher authority that petroleum should be taken off the 
embargo, if the premise was not the fact that the Communists already 
had as much petroleum as they needed for their war machine and/or 
their civilian economy. It all goes together. 

Mr. Buackman. I would be 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Biacxman. I think it might be helpful, Senator, if I could, 
with your permission, give some indication of the nature of the criteria 
that we used throughout this list review. 

Senator McCarrny. Could I interrupt there for a moment? Who 
prepared the criteria or the ground rules as you call them ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Biackman. They were prepared, essentially, by EDAC and 
the ACEP committees, which were the senior advisory committees. 

Senator McCartuy. Who ison that committee ? 

Mr. Brackman. Admiral DeLany was chairman, or Mr. Stassen 
was chairman, of the EDAC committee. Assistant Secretary Ander- 
son at that time was chairman of the Advisory Committee on Export 
Policy in the Commerce Department. 

Senator McCarrny. Stassen, you say, was chairman ? 

Mr. Brackman. Well, I think Stassen at that time, by virtue of 
his position as Battle Act Administrator was ex officio chairman. 
Admiral DeLany was in practice the chairman. 

Senator McCartruy. Who were the three men who prepared those 
groundrules? Stassen, Delany 

Mr. Birackman. They were prepared on an interagency basis. They 
were approved by the two senior committees. 

Senator McCarrnuy. Some people had to prepare them. I am 
wondering who prepared the rules under which you were working. 

Do you mind, Senator, if I go ahead on this? : 

Senator Symrneton. Not at all. Go right ahead. I will yield to 
you. 

Senator McCarrny. I am curious to know who prepared these 
ground rules that allowed you to approve the shipments of strategic 
war materials to Communist Russia, their names. 

Mr. Buacxman. I am not sure that I could identify them precisely 
with respect to this particular period. During at least a part of the 
period during which these criteria were being prepared, I was abroad 
in France as head of an export control mission for about a 6-week 
period. A good deal of the primary work of preparation of those 
criteria was accomplished during that period. 

Senator McCartrny. Mr. Blackman, somebody should be able to 
tell us who tied the hands of JOC so that they had to approve the 
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shipment of strategic war materials to Communist Russia. You were 
the chairman of JOC, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Buacxman. JOC had not been formed at the time that these 
particular criteria were established. 

Senator McCarruy. I know it, but as chairman of JOC, where the 
final decision was made, you were governed by certain ground rules. 

Mr. Buackman. Yes. 

_ this point, Senator Symington withdrew from the hearing 
room. 

Senator McCarruy. It is inconceivable that you did not know who 
made those ground rules. 

Mr. Buackxman. I have tried to indicate the reason why. I cannot 
speak from full firsthand knowledge. In that case, I would respect- 
fully suggest that Admiral DeLany or Assistant Secretary Anderson 
might be in a better position to give you that information. 

Senator McCarruy. And your interpretation of the criteria or 
ground rules, call it what you may, was that it made it impossible for 
you to refrain from downgrading certain strategic materials such as 
petroleum ¢ 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Buackman. We had to examine the entire list of items and see 
how they matched up against the criteria. That was the problem 
that was before us. It was in the context also, if I may say so, of 
reducing the commodity coverage of the list. 

Senator McCarry. What made you feel that petroleum should 
be downgraded or taken off the list so it could be shipped to the Soviet 
Union? What was there in your mind? What governed you in mak- 
ing that which, to me, appears to be an unusual decision ¢ : 

r. BuackMAN. Sir, I respectfully suggest that I did not testify 
that I so recommended. 

Senator McCartuy. Did you so recommend ? 

Mr. Biacxman. I am unable to say that in terms of the Secretary’s 
instructions. . 

The Cuamman. We already have the testimony, if you will pardon 
the chairman a moment. We already have the testimony in the rec- 
ord that they were approved by JOC, the downgrading and decontrol- 
ling of petroleum products, and that the Defense Department ap- 

ealed and got the ruling and recommendations of JOC reversed. 
hat is sworn testimony. Do you want to sit there now and not com- 
ment on it, when you were chairman of the committee ? 

Senator McCartuy. Why did you feel that petroleum should be 
downgraded ? 

Mr. Buacxman. I think I have answered that question as best I 
can. 

Senator McCarruy. No, you have not answered it at all, sir. You 
were chairman, you were head of this, you made the final decision. 
You made the decision that petroleum should be downgraded and sent 


to the Soviet Union, Peet, one of the ey important materials 
e 


to be used in a war machine. That was appealed. The testimony is 
to that effect. I now ask you why you approved a decision to down- 
grade petroleum. 

Mr. Overton. Mr. Chairman, and Senator, the instruction under 
which he is operating, or under which he is testifying here, makes 
the witness feel that—— 
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The CuatrMan. Will you respect the chairman ? 

Mr. Overton. I beg your pardon. 

The Cuarrman. The witness is under oath to testify. If the wit- 
ness feels that he is prohibited by those instructions from answering 
the question, certainly one of his intelligence or one whose intelligence 
you would assume, having occupied that position, is able to say, “I 
can’t answer that question because I am instructed not to.” We need 
not have an argument every time we ask a question. 

Let us proceed. The witness, I assume, has that much intelligence 
to know. 

Senator McCarrny. What is your answer to that? 

Mr. Buiacxman. I appreciate your helping, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. If you have any doubts, you may turn around and 
inquire of counsel. But just to have an argument every time we ask 
you a question, and then to read the letter on instructions again, 
that 

Mr. Bracxman. As I understand Secretary Weeks’ instructions, I 
am unable to answer that question. 

Senator McCartny. May I say that Secretary Weeks has no power 
over this committee. I am going to ask the Chair to order you to 
answer that question. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair orders the question answered. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Biacxman. Mr. Chairman, I am certainly anxious to cooper- 
ate with the committee as fully asI can. I feel that under the instruc- 
tions which I have from Secretary Weeks, I am just unable to answer 
that question. 

The Cuarrman. You refuse to answer on the grounds that you are 
instructed not to by Secretary Weeks? 

Mr. Buackman. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. Do you feel that it would aid any potential 
enemy if you answered that question? Or do you feel it might em- 
barrass you or your superiors # 

Mr. Buackman. Well, I don’t know that I have to try to make either 
of those judgments. . 

Senator McCarruy. Let us divide it, then. Do you feel it would 
aid any potential enemy if you were to tell us why you advocated the 
downgrading of petroleum so that it could be shipped to a potential 
enemy? Would that aid the enemy, if you told what your reasons 
were ? 

Mr. Buackman. You are implying, Senator, what my particular 
recommendation might have been. 

Senator McCarruy. We know what your recommendation was. 
We have the sworn testimony. Now will you answer the question? 
If that was not your recommendation, then I want to know whose rec- 
ommendation it was. 

Mr. BuackMan. May I consult counsel ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Senator McCarruy. Do you understand the question ? 

The sworn testimony is that you recommended petroleum be down- 
graded. I asked you this question: Do you feel it would be of aid to 
any potential enemy if you were to tell us why you made that recom- 
mendation ? 
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(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Buiackxman. I don’t think at this particular moment it would 
help or hurt anyone to know what position in either direction I may 
have taken. 

Senator McCarrny. Can you think of any reason, then, why you 
should not answer that question ? 

Mr. Buacxman. As I understand the instructions which I have, I 
think I cannot answer it. If the committee so desires, I will be glad 
to check back with the Secretary to see whether 

Senator McCarruy. We do not want you to check back with the 
Secretary. This committee is not beholden to the Secretary. Weeks 
has no control over this committee. 

The Chairman ordered you to answer the question. I hope he per- 
sists in that order. 

Are you going to answer the question ? 

Mr. Brackman. As I understand my instructions, I am sorry I 
must decline to answer it. 

The CHatrman. You refuse to answer on the grounds of your 
instructions ? 

Mr. BiackMan. Yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. The Chair has ordered you to answer it. The rec- 
ord stands that way. 

Senator McCarrny. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that these witnesses 
who come here and refuse to answer questions based on a letter of 
Weeks or Wilson be cited for contempt. 

The Cuatrman. That matter will be taken up in executive session. 

Senator McCarrny. May I finish, Mr. Chairman? 

The Congress has the duty to get this information. Mr. Weeks, or 
Mr. Wilson do not have any right to make it impossible for this con- 
gressional committee to get information. I think the only way this 
can be handled is that these men be cited for contempt and that we have 
a showdown as to whether or not the executive branch can hide wrong- 
doing from the representatives of the people. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. That matter, of course, is a matter that will have 
to be presented to the committee in executive session, and I will call 
an executive session at the conclusion of the hearing this afternoon. 

I would like to ask you a few question. Senator McCarthy asked 
you who prepared the criteria. Who gave the criteria to you 
that was to guide you? Where did you get it, as chairman of the 
committee ? 

Mr. BuackMAn. They were prepared and circulated in the form of 
what we call a program determination. 

The Cuartrman. A what kind of determination ? 

Mr. Biackman. A program determination. 

The Cuarrman. A program determination ? 

Mr. Brackman. That is a notice of action approved by the Secre- 
tary or on his behalf by the Assistant Secretary. 

The CuatrrMan. Do you have a copy of it? 

Mr. Brackman. No. sir, not here. 

The Cuatrrman. Do you have a copy of it in your possession? 

Mr. Buacxman. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know where a copy of it is? 
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Mr. BiackMaNn. I assume there are copies in the Secretary’s office. 

The Cuatrman. Whose office ? 

Mr. Buackman. In the Secretary’s office. 

The Cuatrman. In the office of the Secretary or in some agency 
under the Secretary ? 

Mr. Biackman. In the office of the Secretry, I would say. 

The Cuarrman. In the office of the Secretary ? 

Mr. BuackMan. Yes, sir. , 

The CuarrMan. In other words, you think he has the document in 
his possession ? 

Mr. Buackman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I think I requested you to produce that document 
on February 9, 1956, when you testified in executive session, did I not? 

Mr. Buackxman. I believe that is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Have you arranged to produce it? 

Mr. BuiackMan. I believe at that time I testified that the documents 
in question were not in my custody, and that I would have to refer 
the problem to the appropriate offices of the Department. In Secretary 
Weeks’ letter to you of March 5, he indicates his position with respect 
to the documents. 

The Cuarmman. I understand. 

I do not know what course these proceedings may take, but you 
acknowledge that on February 9, the Chair requested that you sup- 
ply the minutes of the meetings of JOC where these issues were 
presented, and where decisions were made. 

The Chair also requested you to supply the supporting documents 
and the memoranda or the fact statements as you named them to the 
committee that were involved in these decontrols. 

Then the Chair also directed you to furnish to the committee a copy 
of the criteria that was worked out upon which the committee oper- 
ated or used as a guide or standard as you referred to. 

Do you recall being ordered to do that? 

Mr. Bracxman. I haven’t seen the record, but my recollection is 
that that is substantially right. 

The Cxarrman. And you have failed to comply with it ? 

Mr. Brackman. As I recall the situation that day, when the after 
noon session began, Mr. Ray, the General Counsel of the Department, 
indicated to you that the criteria had been furnished in a classified 
document which Mr. Hollister had given. 

The Cuarrman. I am trying to determine if you have done anything 
toward procuring it and supplying it to the committee since you were 
ordered to do so. 

Mr. Buackxman. Yes, sir. I have talked with Mr. Ray about the 
problem. : 

The Cuamman. Did he give you a copy of it to present to the 
committee ? 

Mr. Burackman. No, sir, he did not. 

The Cuarrman. Did you try to get it from him ? 

Mr. Buackman. Did Task him 

The Cuatrman. Did you try to comply with the order of the 
committee ? 

Mr: BuackMAN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You did? 

Mr. Buackman. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. How? 

Mr. Buackxman. By asking Mr. Ray to take the matter up with the 
appropriate offices of the Department to see whether the request could 
be complied with. 

Senator McCarruy. What was the answer of Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Biacxman. I would assume that the Secretary’s letter to you 
contains the Secretary’s reply. 

Senator McCartuy. What was the answer of Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Biackxman. That he would consult the Secretary. 

Senator McCarrny. And did you check back with him to see 
whether he had consulted the Secretary ? 

Mr. Biackxman. Not specifically. 

Senator McCartuy. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Go right ahead. 

Senator McCartruy. Did you ask Mr. Ray whether he had con- 
sulted with the Secretary ? 

Mr. Biacxman. I knew that he had consulted with the Secretary. 

Senator McCartuy. How did you know that? 

Mr. Biackxman. Primarily from Mr. Overton. 

Senator McCarruy. Did you ever talk to Ray and say, “Can we get 
= copies of the criteria?” which the chairman ordered you to pro- 

uce ¢ 

Mr. Biacxman. As I indicated, as far as the criteria were concerned, 
I thought that the discussion between Mr. Ray and the chairman the 
afternoon of the day I testified took care of the problem of the criteria, 
because, as I understood at that time, the criteria had been furnished 
to the committee on a classified basis. 

Senator McCarruy. Are you willing to furnish it now ? 

Mr. Bracxman. I do not have those in my custody, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. You say Mr. Weeks has it is his custody ? 

Mr. Biackman. I would assume so. The letter of instruction from 
Mr. Weeks says that the “custody of all records and papers in and 
relative to the business of the Department is in the Secretary, and 
request, subpena, or other demand relative to this inquiry to whom- 
ever addressed shall be referred to my office.” 

The. Cuarrman. May I inquire also about all of the JOC records. 
Where are they ? 

Mr. Biacxman. They are in the custody of the Secretary. 

The Cuarrman. In the custody of the Secretary. May I inquire to 
whom your Committee submitted its recommendations, once they were 
firmed up? 

Mr. Buacxman. To the chairman of EDAC and the chairman of 
ACEP. 

The Cuarrman. You submitted them to two separate sources ? 

Mr. Buackman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmrman. Where are those records now? Do you know? 

Mr. Biacxman. I do not know. 

The Cuamman. You do not have copies of the recommendations 
you made? 

Mr. Buackman. No, sir. ; 

The Cuamman. Back to these recommendations, you testified on 
February 9 in executive session, I believe, did you not? 

Mr. Buiacxman. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarmrman. Did you not state at that time that the final de- 
cision of the Committee was yours, and that you made the final decision 
for the Committee ? 

Did you not so testify at that time? 

Mr. Buacxman. My recollection is that I testified that I made the 
recommendations which came out of the Committee discussion. 

The Cuarrman. Recommendations which came out of the Commit- 
tee. That is after you reviewed the different recommendations the 
other members had made. Then you made the final decision, did you 
not? Do yousay you did or did not? Weare going to get that proof. 

Mr. Buackman. Yes, sir, I did. ; 

The CHarirman. You did. You made the final decision, did you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Buackxman. Yes, Sir. 

The CuHarrman. Irrespective of what the recommendations were, 
you could follow them if you did want to, or if you did not want to, 
if you had a different judgment about it, the final decision of that 
JOC was yours, was it not? 

Mr. Biackman. Not in practical terms, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about in practical effect, Mr. Black- 
man. Did you not make the final decision ’ 

Mr. Biacxman. I made the final decision based on the discussions 
and views of all the members. 

The CHairman. We might sit here and discuss things for an hour. 
I am asking you if you did not make it and not the Committee as such. 
The Committee could discuss, but did you not make the final decision 
as chairman of that Committee ? 

Mr. Buackman. Mr. Chairman, as respectively as I can, I want to 
try to convey to you the most accurate picture that I possibly can of 
the operation. 

The Cuatrman. I think you have done that. 

Mr. Buiackman. The recommendations that I made were not the 
final action which the Government would take. 

The Cuairman. I did not say that. I am talking about the final 
action of the JOC. The decision, the final decision, on what that 
Committee would recommend was yours, was it not ? 

Mr. Buackman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. That is what I wanted to find out. 

You could listen to recommendations, and you did, from the repre- 
sentatives of the Defense Department, the State Department, the Bat- 
tle Act Administrator, the FOA, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
You could listen to their recommendations, and you took the advice 
of their experts that they had and their technical men. 

Mr. Bracxman. And I did, sir. 

The Cxuarrman. And on the basis of that, you are the one who 
made the final decision, is that true, as to what would be recommended 
and what would not be ? 

Mr. Bracxman. I did, sir, subject to 

The CuarrMan. Subject to appeal ? 

Mr. BiuackMan. Subject to appeal. 

The Cuatrman. I understand the appeal. 
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But the decision, the actual recommendation that proceeded from 
JOC, is your recommendation, and not that of a committee necessarily ; 
is that not true ? 

Mr. BuackMan. Yes, sir, it is true. I would like to add one point. 
I don’t want to leave the implication 

The CuarrMan. I am not saying you did not take into consideration 
whatever had been recommended to you. But the point I am making 
is that no other member of that committee or even a majority of the 
committee could prevent you from submitting the recommendation 
you actually wanted to submit. All they could do would be to appeal 
from it. Isthat right ? 

Mr. BiackMan. It just did not work that way, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. How did it work, then ? 

Mr. Biackman. If anyone disagreed with my summation or rec- 
ommendation, I would see to it that the matter was discussed at the 
next echelon. We did not stand on strict formalities. 

The Cuarrman. After you discussed it at the next session 

Mr. Biackman. Next echelon, not session. To the next higher level 
in the Government. 

The CuarrmMan. You made your recommendations to the next higher 
level. 

Your JOC recommendations went to the next higher level, did 
they not ? 

Mr. BuackMan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about the final decision of JOC in 
making a recommendation. That decision was made by you, was it 
not ? 

Mr. BuackMan. Ordinarily; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question ? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. How on God’s earth could you recommend that 
some 77 strategic items be shipped to Soviet Russia, representing the 
United States? What was your reasoning? What prompted you? 

I am at a complete loss to know the thinking of any American who 
could recommend that we ship some 77 strategic items to Soviet Russia. 
Could you enlighten us? 

Mr. BrackmMan. Well, sir, I am certainly not in a position to 
confirm that that was my recommendation, as I understand my in- 
structions. 

Senator McCarrny. It was your recommendation. It came from 
JOC. You have testified that you were the man who made the 
recommendations, so they could not have been made by anyone else 
except you. 

Mr. BiackMan. Sir, I have not testified that I made such recommen- 
dations. 

Senator McCarruy. The sworn testimony here by witness after 
witness was that some 70 or 77 strategic items were recommended by 
JOC to be shipped to Soviet Russia. Do you want to deny that? 

Mr. Bracxman. I am afraid we are back where we were a few 
minutes ago. If I affirm or deny that, then I am in violation of the 
Secretary’s instructions. 

Senator McCarrnuy. You do not deny it? 

Mr. Biackman. I am not in a position to either affirm or deny it. 

Senator McCarrnuy. Tell me now, in view of the fact that the sworn 
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testimony is that 77 strategic items were recommended by JOC to'be 
shipped to the Soviet Union, what prompted you? How could any 
American do that? Do-yow not want to make a defense of your unusual 
action? Ordo you want to let the record stand as it is? 

Mr. Brackman. Well, I would like to make, if I may, a brief com- 
ment on Senator McCarthy’s question. 

The Cuarrman. You may. 

Mr. BiacxmMan. The job that was assigned to the Joint Operating 
Committee was to—— 

Senator McCarrny. May I correct the record? It was more than 
77. There were 77 different types of machine tools.. The total list ran 
considerably over 100. That is the sworn testimony. 

In fact, that is your testimony. Would you like to have me read 
it to you? Then you can see if you want to deny any of it or change 
any of it. [Reading:] 

The records, will show, as I recall, in terms of all 3 lists, the embargo, the 
quantitative and the watch list we probably came up with a retention of some 
50 percent. Now on the area of the embargoed items, the percentage of retention 
was, I think, considerably higher, Perhaps it was on the order of 70 percent. 

And that was a list of between four and five hundred items. That 
is your testimony, sir. Now I would like to know why you recom; 
mended that these items be taken off the embargo list. 

Mr. Biacxman. I would like to present a little bit of the back- 
ground of the entire exercise and of the assignment that the Joint Op- 
erating Committee had in this exercise. The Joint Operating Com- 
mittee, and, for that matter, the senior committees, EDAC and ACEP, 
were operating under the terms of an executive branch determination 
with respect to our overall economic defense policy. 

The Crarrman. May I ask you there a question? You were in- 
structed, were you not, in this committee, the whole proceedings were 
set up, in order to downgrade and decontrol these items? That was 
the purpose of it, was it not ? 

Mr. Brackman. Among the things we were instructed to do was.to 
come up with reduced commodity coverage. 

The Cuarrman. Reduced commodity coverage? 

Mr. Biackman. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Do you call machine tools, copper wire, petroleum, 
all of those things commodities? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Biackman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You refer only to war equipment in the finished 
products, such as airplanes, tanks, and guns; is that right? 

Mr. Biacxman. I don’t see the distinction. In a broad sense, every- 
thing is a commodity, whether it is an airplane or a ton of copper. 

The Cuarrman. So you were dealing with war commodities? 

Mr. Buackman. We were not dealing with munitions. 

The CuarrMan. You were not dealing with munitions? 

Mr. Birackman. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. You would call all of those war commodities, and 
agree that they are? 

Mr. BiackmMan. Do you mean airplanes? 

The CuatrmMan. No; I am talking about the others. I am talking 
about machine tools. 

Mr. Biacxman. They are certainly used in making of munitions. 
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The Cuarrman. Aluminum, copper. Do you call those war com- 
modities ? 

Mr. Bracxman. They are used in military production. 

The Cuarrman. So you were dealing with war commodities. And 
you were instructed, were you not, to reduce that list of controls? 

Mr. Buackman. Yes, sir. 

The Caatrman. That is why the Committee was set up, was it not? 

Mr. BrackMan. That was one of the purposes. 

The Cuatrman. That was to reduce it ? 

Mr. Birackman. That was one of the purposes. 

The Cuarrmman. And you were given a criteria by which to reduce 
it, which made it almost impossible to retain a lot of strategic items 
on there; is that correct ? 

Mr. Buackman. We did the best we could under the circumstances. 

The Cuatrman. Under the criteria? 

Mr. Biackman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The criteria was a handicap, was it not? It placed 
restrictions on you and made it difficult to retain a lot of these strategic 
items from being disembargoed or downgraded, is that correct? And 
you said you had to come within the context of that criteria ? 

Mr. Buackman. Well, with different criteria, I assume we would 
have arrived at a different result. 

The Cuarrman. With a different criteria you would have arrived at 
a different result ? 

Mr. Brackman. Yes, sir. You have to operate this under the 
ground rules that you are operating. 

The Cuatrman, That is a point. In other words, you were handi- 
capped because you had a criteria handed to you that you had to ob- 
serve, and when you observed that criteria, it meant that many items 
previously embargoed and controlled had to be downgraded, is that 
correct ? 

(At this point, Senator Ervin entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Biackman, Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is, if you followed the criteria ? 

Mr. BuackMAn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Where is the source of the criteria? Can you tell 
us who is responsible for it ? 

Mr. Birackman. I thought I had answered it. They were approved 
by the EDAC and ACEP and, in turn, by Secretary Weeks and Mr. 
Stassen. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Blackman, did you not help develop the criteria 
yourself ? 

Mr. Briackman. I played a relatively small part during this par- 
ticular period, as I indicated earlier, because during a good part of 
the period when the criteria were being developed, I was abroad. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did not the criteria come out of a meeting of which 
you were a member and it went up above, was approved, and then 
came back to JOC? But did you not testify in executive session 
that the criteria came out of a meeting of which you were a member ? 

Mr. Biacxman. I don’t recall precisely how I testified on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, is that true? 

Mr. Biackman. Well, the criteria, a good deal of the work of the 
criteria, was done during a period, part of which I was out of the 
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country. So I did not participate in it directly. If I had been in the 
country, I would have. 

Senator Syminectron. Mr. Blackman, I am sorry I could not be 
here all the time, and maybe I am being redundant. Read me or tell 
me about what criteria specifically justified you in agreeing to taking 
petroleum off the embargo list. Is there any phrase or sentence or 
paragraph? Let us just talk petroleum. Is there anything that 
would make you feel it was all right to remove petroleum from the 
embargo list ¢ 

(At this point, the Chairman withdrew from the hearing room.) 

Mr. Buackman. I think the best way I know how to answer that 
would be to read to you a paraphrase of the criteria. 

Senator SyMINGTOoN (presiding). Do you mean the whole business? 

Mr. Biackman. It is just a short paragraph. 

Senator SymMincTon. Just so long as it has to do with petroleum. 

Mr. BiackMan. It is relevant to all the commodities. 

Senator Symineron. I can understand, maybe, that some people, 
people like Mr. B. M. Baruch, who is perhaps the world’s greatest 
authority in this field, feel that anything you ship to these people 
may be wrong. But in any case, some of these things, I can under- 
stand how there might be a difference of opinion. But how can you 
have anything in there that says petroleum, which is the source of 
the movement of all armies and navies and air forces should be de- 
controlled? How can there be any criteria specifically applied to pe- 
troleum that would justify sending it to Russia ? 

Mr. Buackman. Senator, I would be delighted, if I felt able, to lay 
before you the story of our deliberations and the whole executive 
branch’s deliberations on petroleum. I think it makes at least a rea- 
sonable record. 

Senator Symrncton. What do you mean by that? 
justification ? 

Mr. Biackman. I think it makes a good record. 

Senator Symrneron. What do you mean by good? 

Mr. Biackman. I am not trying to say 

Senator Symineton. What does the adjective a reasonable record 
mean? You say a good record. Do you mean a record justifying 
the action of taking petroleum off of the embargo list ? 

Mr. Buackman. I am suggesting that the full record would tell or 
would indicate the basis on which the final decision with respect to 
petroleum was made. 

Senator Symrneron. Would you be in favor of giving the committee 
that document so it could have full record that you are proud of? 

Mr. Buackxman. I have not used quite those words. I think this is 
a problem that is beyond my scope to answer. , 

Senator McCarruy. If this record is so good, why do you think 
Weeks is keeping it secret from the American people? 

Pardon me, Senator. 

Senator Symrneton. I agree with Senator McCarthy. What in 
the record is bad? You are the one that voluntarily says that the 
record is a good record. If it is a good record, presumably you mean 
that it justifies the position of JOC to take petroleum off of the em- 
bargo list. Therefore, why would it not be a good idea, as well as a 
good record, to show the record to the committee 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 


A reasonable 
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Mr. Biackman, Senator, I respectfully suggest that, as I under- 
stand it, Mr. Stassen and perhaps Mr. Weeks are coming up, within 
the next few days to testify. 

(At this point, Senator Mundt entered the hearing room. ) 

Senator Symrneron. I am sorry, I did not hear you. 

Mr. Buiacxman. I say I understand that Mr. Stassen and Mr. 
Weeks are scheduled to appear before the committee. I think that 
they can give you a much more useful answer on this than I am in a 
position to give. 

Senator Ervin. Not if they are going to restrict their answers'to 
what this letter from Secretary Hoover and the statement from the 
Secretary of Defense says. We are going to be just as ignorant when 
they get through testifying as we are right now. 

Mr. Buacxman. I only suggest, Senator, that they are in a better 
position to establish their positions on it than I am in the light of the 
mstructions I have. 

Senator McCarruy. You are the only man who knows what that 
record is. Mr. Weeks and Mr. Stassen did not sit in on the delibera- 
tions. Can you think of any reason why that record should not be 
given to the committee, the record upon which you based your recom- 
mendation to ship petroleum to the Soviet Union? Can you think of 
any reason ? 

Mr. Biackman. Senator, I think that the type of information that 
you are asking about falls within the purview of Mr. Hoover’s letter, 
where he says that 

Senator McCarruy. Do not give me that now. I am asking if you 
personally can think of any reason why that record should not be given 
to the committee. I am not demanding the record at this time. Iam 
asking if you can think of any reason. 

Mr. Buiackman. To my recollection, that record contained highly 
sensitive intelligence information, as well as information on negotia- 
tions with other governments. 

Senator Ervin. Is there anything under Mr. Hoover’s letter that 
would permit you to give us any information except, perhaps, to tell 
us “Good morning” provided you did it in a restrained sort of way ? 
In other words, I would like to know something you could tell us about 
what we are investigating under Mr. Hoover’s letter. 1 cannot see a 
thing that you can tell us, except, maybe, “Good morning,” provided 
you exercised the proper restraint in doing so. 

Mr. Biackman. Senator, I feel there is a good deal of information 
with respect to this whole problem that can be told within the frame- 
work of the Secretary’s letter. 

Senator Ervin. Tell me one item. 

Mr. Biacxman. I have gone to the trouble to examine some of the 
documents that were of a public nature, and I find that there is a fair 
amount of information that could be made available that is not yet 
part of the record. For example, there is a fairly good history of the 
sequence of the entire exercise. There is a statement of the criteria, 
which I don’t believe are yet in the record. If the Chair would per- 
mit me, I would very much like to read that. 

Senator Ervry. You are forbidden to give us any information about 
any advice, any recommendations, any discussions, any communica- 
tions, within the executive branch respecting any course of action in 
regard to east-west trade controls. If that does not cover the earth, 
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I do not know what it does. I cannot see a thing that you can give 
under that. 

Mr. BiackMman. I would assume that anything that has been made 
public or explained in reports te the Congress, does not fall within the 
prescription of that letter. 

Senator MoCarruy. Can you think of any reason on earth why the 
American people should not know what strategic materials our allies 
are shipping to Communist Russia? 

Can you give any reason at all? 

Mr. biackman. It is my understanding, Senator, that the record 
of what actually moved in trade is publicly available. 

Senator McCartuy. We have asked for that, I believe, for a list of 
what was permitted to be sent, but we have been refused. Can you 
think of any reason why the American people, who are financing this 
operation, should not have that information ? 

Can you think of any reason why the Congress should not have it? 

Mr. Biackman. I am not sure I understand your question com- 
pletely, sir. As I understand it, there is a public record 

Senator McCarrny. I am speaking of the list of strategic materials 
that it is permissible for our allies to ship to Communist Russia. It 
is very simple. I am asking why the American people, who are fi- 
nancing these countries, are not entitled to that information. It is 
published abroad. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Biackman. I gather that the committee has been furnished on 
a classified basis—— 

Senator McCarrny. The committee has not been furnished on any 
basis. 

You can get rid of that assumption. 

Mr. Buackman. Well, that was not my understanding, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have not been furnished the international list, al- 
though we have requested it over the period of the last year and a 
half. The only list we have been furnished is the Battle Act: list, 
which is a list we were furnished on a classified basis, and on which 
the Department of Commerce and FOA have taken the position that 
it cannot be shown to the American people, the American public. 

Mr. Overton. Mr. Kennedy, I may be wrong, but I believe that the 
Secretary of Commerce did furnish to Senator McClellan a list of those 
items which we are sending or permitting to be sent to the Soviet bloc. 
I could be wrong about that. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were right at the beginning; you are wrong. 

Senator McCarruy. You are completely wrong on it. 

Mr. Overton. I have not seen the letter, but I think there was a 
communication that came up about the 29th of February, which did 
furnish the Senator with some information that he wanted on this 
point. I raise the point that it might answer a portion of Senator 
McCarthy’s question. 

Senator Symrneton. Why do you think that these matters should 
be given classification and fit rom the American people and be a 
a matter of public information in other countries of the free world? 
What is the reason for that, do you think ? 

Mr. Brackman. Are you addressing me? 

73122—56—pt. 117 
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Senator Symineron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Biackman. Iam not at all sure that that is, at least to my knowl- 
edge, a correct statement. : 

Senator Symrineron. Let us ask the counsel, because he has been 
showing me these British documents, and other documents. 

The question I asked, Mr. Counsel, was why should this information 
be classified and kept from the American public and be a matter of 
public record in other countries of the free world? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right, at least in England, we know of it. 

Mr. Buackman. To my knowledge, sir, there has never been an un- 
classified version of the international lists. Each country, as does the 
United States, has its own national list, which is general, public in- 
formation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Blackman, have you reviewed the British list 
that we furnished to Mr. Hollister when he was here last? 

Mr. BiackMaNn. No, sir, I didn’t see that. 

Mr. Krnnepy. I think if you do that, perhaps you will get straight- 
ened out on the matter, because that gives the international list in 
probably 95 percent accuracy. 

There is some difference in nomenclature but it generally is correct, 
completely correct, as far as the international list is concerned, and as 
far as the Battle Act, because we have compared it ourselves. 

The nomenclature is a little different, but other than that it is pub- 
lished abroad, in England, a least. 

Senator Symineton. Let me ask this: You voluntarily testified that 
this is a good record. You know this record. Do you not think, 
when we ask you, if it is a good record, to have the record presented ? 
You say that maybe Secretary Weeks or Mr. Hollister, or someone, 
will come up and testify about it. 

Actually, they do not know the record as well as you know it. 
Since we are all after the same thing, that is, all the truth that we 
can get, why is it not better to have the person who knows the record 
and who believes it is a good record testify about the record, as against 
the people who do not know the record, and, in my opinion, probably 
could not testify as to the record unless they studied it carefully before 
they came? 

Mr. Biackxman. I find it extremely difficult to put myself in the 
position of a Cabinet officer and try to weigh the considerations which 
he may think are involved in a determination to furnish the rec- 
ord or not to furnish the record. 

Senator Symreron. I did not say he would or would not furnish it. 
The question I am asking you is why are you not the one to testify 
about the record, if you were the chairman of JOC, know the record, 
and believe it is a good record ? 

Why not defend the record if you believe it is a good record ? 

Mr. BuacxmaNn. If the Secretary so instructs me, I would be happy 
to testify about it. 

Senator McCarruy. I did not get that. 

Mr. Briacxman. I say if Secretary Weeks instructs me, I will be 
happy to testify. 

Renator McCartny. Do you not think Secretary Weeks should so 
instruct you ? 
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Mr. Buiackman. I would certainly hesitate to put myself into his 
position, because I obviously do not know all the things and considera- 
tions which he has in mind. 

Senator McCarruy. Sir, you were chairman of JOC, and you rec- 
ommended over 100 stategic items be shipped to Soviet Russia, or be 
allowed to be shipped to Soviet Russia. Would you not like to defend 
that record, if you can defend it ? 

I may say that on the surface, | cannot conceive of how you can 
defend your action. I do not know, of course, who is bossing you, 
who is telling you what to do, but there is something awfully smelly 
about this deal, when we are spending billions of dollars to fight com- 
munism, and then we find you recommending the machine tools and 
overrule the Defense Department—and you did overrule the Defense 
Department according to all the testimony, unless you want to deny 
that. 

The Defense Department did not want that material shipped to 
Soviet Russia. ‘They thought it would help her war potential. You 
overruled, you personally overruled, the Defense Department. 

Now, if there is something that is good about that record, do you 
not think that Weeks should allow you to defend your record ¢ 

Mr. Biackman. Well, as far as I am personally concerned, I would 
be happy to see the record brought out. I recognize at least some of 
the reasons, as they are contained in Secretary Hoover’s letter, as to 
why a Cabinet level official might consider it inappropriate te do so. 

1 would certainly be happy to take back to Secretary Weeks the 
sense of this discussion. 

Now, in terms of my own record in this regard, 1 have every con- 
fidence that I performed the job that was assigned to me faithfully 
in accordance with the instructions which I had to operate under. 
I simply offer as evidence of that—May I finish, sir? 

Senator McCarruy. How about your overruling the Defense De- 
partment ? 

Mr. Birackman. May I finish ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. Certainly. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Birackman. I would offer as an indication of that the fact that 
for the period during which we were concerned with the list review, 
and my work and the work of the committee during that period, I 
received a rating, an efficiency rating, as outstanding from Assistant 
Secretary Anderson and the Department, and I received letters of 
commendation from Governor Stassen and Admiral DeLany, and 
I guess there are a few others. 

But on this basis, I have to assume that the job which I did and 
which the JOC committee did was in conformity with the policy laid 
down by the executive branch as a whole. 

Senator McCarrnuy. Let me ask you this one more question: Is it 
true that you overruled the advice of the Defense Department tech- 
nicians and in roughly 77 cases, related to machine tools ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Biackman. I respectfully submit, sir, that answering that 
would put me in violation of the Secretary’s instructions. 

Senator Ervin. Did you receive a commendation for your work 
from those whonow forbid you to testify about the work ? 

Mr. BuackMANn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. That is what you testified to, is it not? 
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Mr. Buackman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Do you not think that the Department of 
Commerce owes it to you, since the testimony has you singled out as 
the person with the right of decision in JOC, and it is now based on 
the testimony in public hearings that the recommendation of JOC 
was the decontrol or taking off the embargo list of a lot of petroleum 
products? You say it is a good record. It is hard for people, in- 
cluding me, to understand what would be the reason why this crit- 
ically needed war material would result in a net advantage to the 
United States if it were shipped to the Communists. But in any 
case, that would be a case where you had the right of decision on that 
committee. 

You have testified here this afternoon that there was no decision 
made on that committee that was not a majority. I assume, there- 
fore, that you were a part of it. It would be fantastic to think that 
you had not been, based on the testimony that we have heard. Inas- 
much as everyone knows that one thing that everyone needs, every 
army, air force, and navy, at least as much as any other material, 
is petroleum and petroleum products, why is it not proper for the 
Department of Commerce to let you defend your position before the 
Congress ? 

I believe you would be glad to do it if they would let you. What 
is a mystery to me is why they will not let you. Do you not agree 
with me? 

Mr. Biackman. I would be glad to take that up with Secretary 
Weeks. 

Senator Symineron. Would you not be glad to let them give you 
an opportunity to defend yourself on this thing ? 

Mr. Buackman. Yes, sir, I would. 

Senator Symrneron. I would think that you would. 

Mr. Buackman. I do not want to convey the impression of defend- 
ing my actions as anything but proper. 

Senator Symineron. I meant to justify your decision. 

I must say, I think they should give you that opportunity to justify 
your decision, especially as after listening to you I am convinced that 
you are sincere in believing that your decisions were right. 

Senator McCarruy. I would not bring this up, except you opened 
the door by talking about your citations and recommendations. 

In August of 1947, you got a high citation from William Remington, 
did you not? That was in August of 1947. As I say, I would not 
have opened this up, except you did yourself. 

Mr. Biackman. I just have no recollection of it. 

Senator McCarruy. You donot remember it? 

Mr. Biackman. Mr. Remington was in the Department of Com- 
merce during the same period that I was. 

Senator McCarrnuy. He was your superior officer ? 

Mr. Biackman. He was for atime my superior officer. 

Senator McCarrny. And he gave you a commendation, did he? 

Mr. Brackman. I am not aware of any special commendation. 

Senator McCarrny. Well, I can tell you that he did, in August of 
1947. 

Mr. Buacxman. I will be glad to check the record and see. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me ask just one more question: Did you 
write to DeLaney on the 20th of August 1955, expressing your regrets 
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about the number of strategic materials that were taken off the list 
and saying that we might live to regret that ? 

There you said the pendulum was swinging too far. 

Mr. Biacxman. I did write a letter to Admiral DeLany somewhere 
around that time. 

Senator McCarruy. And did you not tell him that the pendulum 
was swinging too far ? 

Mr. Biacxman. I have a copy of that here, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. And dia you not tell him that you regretted 
the removal of certain strategic materials from the list ? 

Mr. BirackMan. May I read the letter ? 

Mr. Chairman, may I read the letter ? 

Senator McCarruy. If the Chairman desires. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have the letter ? 

Mr. Biackman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you wrote it? 

Mr. Buackman. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Do you have a copy of it? 

Mr. Brackman. I don’t have, but i would be glad to get one for the 
committee. This is the only copy I have at the moment. 

The CuarrmMan. You have it in front of you? 

Mr. BuackMan. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. And you wish to read it ? 

Mr. Buackman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Senator McCarrny. I want the letter read, but I am curious to 
know why you read the letter in violation of the rule and cannot give 
us the other information. I hope you read it, however. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Senator McCarruy. Are you checking to see—— 

Mr. Biackman. I am checking with counsel to see if it is within 
the Secretary’s instructions. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Biackxman. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, whether this comes 
completely outside the framework of the letter, but since some infer- 
ences have been drawn about my attitude on it, I would appreciate an 
opportunity to read it. 

The Cuatrman. You may read it. 

Mr. Biackman. This was, I might say, in response to— 

Senator McCarrny. I might point out again that I am happy to 
have you read the letter, but we again have the ridiculous situation 
that was pointed out by Senator Ervin this morning when he pointed 
out that if a witness thinks something will be of benefit he can violate 
the order with impunity. If he thinks it would be damaging, then 
he takes refuge behind the order. 

With that I hope you will read the letter. 

Mr. Biackman. Sir, I am not at all sure that these are the circum- 
stances here, because these are essentially personal exchanges between 
me and Admiral DeLany. 

Senator Symineron. Will you read the letter in full without 
editing ? 

Mr. Bracxman. Yes, sir. 

May I read Admiral DeLany’s letter to me? 

Senator Symrneron. Read it in full. 

73122—56—pt. 118 
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Mr. Biackman. This is a letter of September 15, addressed to me 
from Admiral DeLany. 

The Cuarrman. What year? 

Mr. BuackmMan. September 15, 1955. 

The Crarrman. All right. 

Mr. BiackMan. It says | reading]: 


DEAR Hers: I am very tardy in getting this to you, but it is sincere, never- 
theless. 

Since you will no longer be chairing JOC, incident to your new assignment in 
Commerce, may I say for myself—and I am sure others in EDAC want to join 
me—that you did an outstanding job in chairing that committee and coordinating 
its exacting and controversial work. Good luck and much happiness in your new 
work. 

Sincerely yours, 
W.S. DeLany. 
Deputy Director for Mutual Defense / Assistance Control. 


And my response to that is dated September 20, 1955. It says 
[reading]: 


DeaR ADMIRAL DeLANy: Thank you for your note of September 15, 1955. 
You are aware, Iam sure, that my ability to operate effectively as chairman of the 
Joint Operating Committee was, in a large measure, due to the splendid co- 
operation and support I received from the members of the committee and from 
you as chairman of EDAC. 

I regret that I could not see the East-West trade activity through its next 
stage. I have a deep concern that the pendulum may swing too far and that we 
may remove some controls we will later wish we retained. It is evident that 
finding the best course to follow is infinitely more difficult when the Russians are 
making peaceful gestures than when their basic hostility to the West is plain for 
allto see. I was associated 


Senator McCarruy. May I interrupt you there ? 


Senator Munpr. Let him finish to get the whole letter in one place. 
Senator McCarrnuy. Iam sorry. 

The Cuatrman. Reread that. I did not understand it. 

Mr. BLackMAN (reading) : 


I regret that I could not see the Hast-West trade activities through its next 
stage. I have a deep concern that the pendulum may swing too far and that 
we may remover some controls we will later wish we had retained. 

It is evident that finding the best course to follow is infinitely more difficult 
when the Russians are making peaceful gestures than when their basic hostility 
to the West is plain for all to see. 

I was associated with the East-West trade control program from its inception 
in 1948. It was a stimulating and challenging experience throughout, despite the 
effort and frustration that was necessarily involved. I am gratified to have had 
the opportunity to serve under your fine leadership during a part of that period. 
Should the occasion arise, I want you to know that I am at your disposal to the 
limits of my ability for any assistance I may be able to provide. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hersert N. BLACKMAN. 


Senator McCarruy. Just 1 or 2 more questions. 

You say in your letter that. it is infinitely more difficult, and I can- 
not quote you verbatim, to work out, East-West trade when the see 
sians appear to be fr iendly. In other words, the spirit of Genev: 
would make it much more difficult to keep the restrictions on sitio eelt i 
material; is that correct ? 

Mr. BuackmMan. Well, this exchange occurred shortly after the 
Geneva meeting. 
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Senator McCarriy. And would you say that the Geneva meeting 
might have resulted in the removal of restrictions which otherwise 
would have been kept on strategic materials 

Mr. Biackman. I would think that there would be more of a tend 
ency in that direction. 

Senator McCarruy. Thank you. I have nothing more. 

Senator Symineron. I would like to ask what materials you were 
thinking of when you wrote the letter. 

Mr. Birackman. I wasn’t thinking of any specific materials. If I 
recall my frame of mind at the time, I was concerned that in a period 
when peaceful gestures are being made, it is simply more difficult to 
resist the pressures for more trade in a wider range of goods. 

( At this point, the chairman left the hearing room. ) 

Senator SyMINncron (presiding). Based on the results at Geneva, 
do you think that the fears expressed in your letter have been justified ¢ 

Mr. BLAcKMAN. Subsequent to Geneva, there have been some further 
international developments, which I think have perhaps dissipated at 
least some of them, some of what was then called the Geneva spirit. 

Senator Symrneron. I can see how you would think that, and I 
would think I would agree with you, that the warning you have raised 
in your letter has been justified by recent events. Would you not 
agree / 

Mr. Buackman. I would think so. 

( At this point, Senator McCarthy left the hearing room.) 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Blackman, as I understand your letter, this 
was written after you had completed your service with JOC? 

Mr. BirackMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. And what you are talking about is possible poten- 
tial future concessions and not any that might have occurred under 
your chairmanship ? 

Mr. Biackman. This was purely a personal exchange between Ad- 
miral DeLany and myself, which had nothing to do with my official 
duties. 

(At this point, Senator McCarthy entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Brackman. I had not been chairman of JOC at that time for 
two months. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Biackman. And it is for that reason that I felt that this letter 
did not come within the framework of the Secretary’s instruction. 

Senator Munpr. That would seem to be a logical analysis, I would 
think. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the turret lathes? Did you recommend 
to JOC that they be decontrolled ? 

Mr. Buacxman. I think this is clearly within the framework of the 
Secretary’s letter. 

Mr. Krennepy. You are not going to be able to discuss any com- 
modities at the JOC level? 

Mr. Bracxman, I think any discussion of particular commodities 
would fall within the Secretary’s instructions. 

Senator McCartruy. Senator Symington, before you leave, I would 
like to address myself to the committee. 

How do you handle a situation in which a Cabinet officer ties the 
hands of all the witnesses and makes it impossible to uncover situations 
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dangerous to the country? You cannot very well punish the witness. 
He is caught between two fires. It is either a violation of the order 
with consequent loss of his job, or contempt of the committee. 

I personally hesitate holding a man in contempt who is obeying an 
order of his superior, but at the same time, how do you handle the 
superior? These Cabinet officers are not gods, you know. 

Senator Symineron. I guess the chairman is going to give that full 
consideration, as to what the obligations are of the Tevative branch 
toward the Congress with respect to furnishing information. 

Senator McCarruy. There should be some way for the committee 
to come to grips with this. The situation is getting worse and worse 
each year. ‘The May 17 order apparently is the basis for this. 

Is that right, Bob? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Senator McCarruy. That was an order issued during the Army- 
McCarthy hearings. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Blackman, your recommendations ultimately 
became the American position, is that correct ? 

Mr. BiackMaNn. When they were concurred in by Admiral DeLany 
or higher. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were there any occasions when they were not con- 
curred in by Admiral DeLany or higher ? 

I am just asking you if there were. 

Mr. Biacxman. I don’t recall any specific instances. I am sure the 
Admiral did not always agree with me in either direction. 

(At this point the chairman entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Buacxman. As I indicated earlier, during this entire review, 
it was marked by a greater degree of unanimity in the discussions than 
almost any other period. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Blackman. You may stand aside 
for the present. 

The Chair will ask that the room be cleared, and the public session 
for today is‘concluded. The committee wishes to have an executive 
session at this point. 

(At the recessing of the public hearing, the following members were 
present: The Chairman and Senators Symington, Ervin, McCarthy 
and Mundt.) 

(Thereupon, at 4:50 p. m., the committee recessed the public hear- 
ing, to go into executive session. The committee will reconvene in 
public hearing at 10 a. m. the following day, March 7, 1956.) 





APPENDIX 


Exuipir No. 10 


Copper imports—Great Britain 





1954 





Union of South Africa... . : : 5, 090 | 2, 875 
North Rhodesia... .......-.. 220, 267 236, 762 
Cameg@s:.o....... bes 7, 800 64, 530 
Begs. 555-58 680 5, 481 14, 564 
United States_. whe 22, 079 20, 659 
Chile_ .- , 35, 009 
West Germany. . ‘ i 20, 487 12, 059 | 
Belgian Congo. Sul ‘ g ‘ | 
Others a i . arene | 5, 257 22, 811 | 


400, 899 | 


Total. haa Gpeme en’ : 336, 461 | 





Exureir No. 12 


Letters between Senator John L. McClellan, chairman, Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations and all agencies of the 
Federal Government relating to the inquiry of the subcommittee into 
East-West trade: 

A. STATE DEPARTMENT 
JULY 26, 1955. 
Hon, JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. SECRETARY: The Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Committee on Government Operations is presently conducting a study into 
the illicit trade with Communist-dominated nations and diversions of strategic 
materials. 

The subcommittee is advised that certain personnel within the Bureau of 
Economic Affairs of the State Department are assigned to the duty of studying 
and checking reports of improper diversions of strategic materials to areas be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. It would be appreciated if you would supply to the sub- 
committee at an early date the names and titles of such personnel. 

Thank you for our cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. McCLeLLAN, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
¥ Washington, February 13, 1956. 
JoHN L. McCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SenatoR McCiLecian: In accordance with our conversation at your 
office last Wednesday, February 8, in which Mr. Gordon Gray, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, participated, and with your later conversation on February 9 
with Mr. Gray and Mr. Thruston Morton, Assistant Secretary of State, I should 
now like formally to request to appear before your subcommittee in executive 
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session at your earliest convenience. My appearance would be for the purpose of 
discussing with you and the other members of your subcommittee the problems 
involved in holding public hearings on the subject which your subcommittee is 
currently investigating, namely East-West trade controls. 

I should like to reiterate that the Department of State, the International Coop- 
eration Administration, and all of the other agencies concerned are anxious 
to cooperate with your subcommittee in this investigation. However, there are 
certain aspects of the subject which are sufficiently sensitive that, in our 
judgment, if they were discussed in public session it would risk serious injury 
to our international relations and jeopardize our efforts to maintain effective in- 
ternational controls. 

I recognize that your subcommittee will want to know what the considerations 
are of which I speak. It is for that reason that I am asking to appear before you 
in order to give you in executive session the background of this complex problem 
and the various factors which govern our policies with respect to it. I hope 
that, as a result of the discussions we will have together, the subcommittee will 
agree with the position of the executive branch that open hearings on this subject 
should not be held. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT HOOVER, Jr., 
Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 20, 1956. 
Hon. Joun L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: During the course of the current inquiry by the 
subcommittee into East-West trade controls, the subcommittee has made a number 
of requests for information and documents from the executive branch, some 
to the International Cooperation Administration, and others to the Departments 
of Defense and Commerce. The specific requests as to documents relate to the 
international lists, the Battle Act lists, and the working papers and minutes 
of the Joint Operating Committee which was set up as an advisory group in 
the executive branch with relation to the negotiations with our allies in 1954 
concerning the international lists. In addition, the International Cooperation 
Administration has been specifically requested to supply information as to the 
certain recommendations of the Joint Operating Committee. 

This letter relates to all such requests. 

In relation to these requests, it should be stated what the agencies involved 
have supplied and have offered to supply to the subcommittee. The International 
Cooperation Administration has furnished to you the various Battle Act lists 
from 1952 to 1955 with a notation as to the items decontrolled or downgraded on 
or about August 25, 1954. As recognized by the subcommittee in its request, 
these documents and related information were supplied necessarily on a classified 
basis. 

On February 14, I discussed with the subcommittee the overall policy con- 
siderations involved in the whole subject of the control of trade in strategic 
materials, and for the Departments of State, Defense, and Commerce, and the 
International Cooperation Administration requested, in view of considerations 
given to the subcommittee, first, that hearings on the subject of strategie controls 
be held in executive session and, second, that the appropriate officials at the 
policymaking levels be permitted to come before the subcommittee to fully ex- 
plain our policy and actions in the negotiations with our allies in 1954. 

I further referred to the matter of the documents involved: most of these 
documents are classified and highly sensitive ; many of them involve our relations 
with other governments; and almost all of them are working level papers of the 
executive branch showing internal advice and recommendations. 

In that connection, I stated that if the subcommittee decided to pursue its in- 
vestigation along the lines suggested, the. agencies involved were prepared to 
review the question of what documents could appropriately be turned over to the 
subcommittee in the light of the developing testimony, with proper consideration 
for the safeguarding of those that are confidential and sensitive. 

It is my understanding that the subcommittee has denied these requests, at 
least insofar as holding the hearings in executive session is concerned, and has 
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renewed its request for the documents involved. However, the executive branch 
has certain responsibilities and duties under the Constitution and our laws which 
it is bound to fulfill, These relate to the conduct of our foreign relations and 
to the effective and efficient administration of the executive branch. 

As to East-West trade controls the present international system has existed 
on a voluntary basis between the United States and the nations friendly to it 
since 1948. The group of nations participating in this system of controls does 
not have a formal agreement which subordinates their actions to rule by major- 
ity. The system of controls depends for its very existence on the good faith of 
the participating nations. Any of these nations is free to take unilateral action 
at any time if for any reason it does not wish to abide by the suggested control 
list. Cooperation, therefore, is the only way in which the objectives of effective 
international control of strategic materials can be accomplished. In many in- 
stances participation of a particular nation in this program has been obtained 
only on the specific commitment that the details of such participation would be 
kept secret. 

Thus any revelation on our part of the details of this program would consti- 
tute a breach of trust on the part of the United States, and by jeopardizing the 
voluntary basis upon which the program rests, would endanger our national 
security. 

Because of this, the international lists cannot be revealed by the executive 
branch. We are, however, prepared through responsible officials to (1) furnish 
the subcommittee in open session information as to items deleted from the 1952 
list in the 1954 revision, and (2) furnish the subcommittee in executive session 
on a Classified basis information as to items downgraded, upgraded, or added to 
the list in the 1954 revision. 

Apart from the Battle Act list, which already has been supplied to the sub- 
committee on a classified basis, and the international lists referred to above, 
the remaining documents in the executive branch relating to East-West trade 
controls consist of discussions and communications of an advisory nature among 
the officials and employees of the executive branch, highly sensitive intelligence 
information, and communications with our delegation and other representatives 
abroad containing recommendations, information regarding the position of other 
governments, and comments thereon. It is contrary to the public interest that 
their conversations or communications or any documents or reproductions con- 
cerning such advice be disclosed. May we refer you to the position of the Presi- 
dent on the subject in his letter of May 17, 1954, to the Secretary of Defense. We 
are, therefore, required to deny to this subcommittee any documents that would 
violate this principle. 

We recognize the right of the Congress to investigate the operations of the 
Government and we continue to stand ready to cooperate with this committee by 
having the officials who were charged with the responsibility for the negotiations 
with the cooperating nations to appear before you to explain the considerations 
which guided their actions during these negotiations. We can advise you that 
Governor Stassen, who was charged with the chief responsibility involving these 
negotiations, will appear before the committee on a date mutually satisfactory 
to the committee and him. 

We feel sure that your subcommittee in this manner can obtain an accurate 
picture of Government policy and actions in the area of international strategic 
controls. 

I am authorized to state that this letter has the concurrence of the Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Director of International Cooper- 
ation Administration. 


Sincerely yours, 
Herrert Hoover, Jr:., Acting. 


ee MArcH 7, 1956. 
Hon. Jonun L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drar MR. CHAIRMAN: At the opening of the presentation of the administra- 
tion’s position in your current inquiry into East-West trade, we wish to make 
clear the interdepartmental nature of the actions taken in this problem. 

The revision of the international control lists which occurred in August, 1954 
was made upon the insistence of Western European countries for a relaxation of 
the controls after the ending of the active hostilities in Korea and Indochina. 
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The final action was taken with the concurrence of the Department of State, 
Department of Defense, Department of Commerce, the Battle Act administrator, 
and with the approval of the President. 
Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT HOOvER, Jr., 
Secretary of State (Acting). 
GORDON GRAY 
(By the Authority of the Secretary of Defense). 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
HAROLD E. STASSEN, 
Battle Act Administrator (1954). 


Marcu 13, 1956. 
Mr. Hersert Hoover, Jr., 
Under Secretary of State, 
The Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: Further public hearings on the subject of East-West trade 
are tentatively being scheduled for next week. It would be appreciated if you 
could advise me, at your earliest convenience, if you could arrange to appear 
before the subcommittee in open session on Tuesday, March 20, 1956, at 10 a. m., 
in room 357. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHn L. MCCLELLAN, Chairman. 


B. FOREIGN OPEKATIONS ADMINISTRATION 


(The International Cooperation Administration is the successor organization of 
the Foreign Operations Administration, as of July 1, 1955) 


APRIL 9, 1954. 
Harowp EB. StTassen, 
Director, Foreign Operations Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR GOVERNOR STASSEN : 
+ x * ie * * cs 

It has come to my attention that certain of our allies have suggested that we 
relax a number of the controls on trade with the Iron Curtain countries of goods 
on lists 1 and 2 of the Battle Act. Evidently prior to your recent trip to London 
there was prepared by members of your staff, a paper which gave a detailed 
account of the suggestions and future plans of our allies in this field. We would 
greatly appreciate it if you would send this subcommittee a copy of that report. 
If the report is classified we will of course take it subject to the classification. 

* * * ok a” * * 

I would also appreciate it if you would inform this subcommittee if there are 
now any goods on our embargo or restricted lists which are not similarly con- 
trolled by our allies. 

* Bg * x * * * 
Very truly yours, 
Joke McCartHy, Chairman. 


OFFICE OF FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION, 
April 14, 1954. 
Hon. JoserH R. McCartTuHy, 
United States Senate, ° 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR McCartuy: Your letter of April 9 to Governor Stassen arrived 
in this agency yesterday and was called to my attention today. You request 
certain documents and information on East-West trade controls, involving cur- 
rent relations with our allies and matters of such delicacy and importance in 
United States foreign economic policy that they have been receiving attention 
at the highest executive branch levels. 
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In the absence this week of both Governor Stassen and his Deputy for Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control, Admiral DeLany, I hereby acknowledge receipt of 
your letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Winiram M. Ranp, 
Acting Director, Foreign Operations Administration. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1954. 
Hon. Harotp E. STASSEN, 
Director, Foreign Operations Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. STASSEN: Your attention is invited to the 28th quarterly report, 
submitted on September 1, 1954, to Congress by Mr. Weeks, Secretary of Com- 
merce. The following statement is contained on page 6 of that report: “The 
resulting United States security export control list substantially parallels the 
revised United States Battle Act list.” 

It is respectfully suggested that a staff member of this subcommittee confer 
with a member of your staff in order to review the new United States export 
control list to determine what items are on this list and are not contained on the 
new revised Battle Act list. 

As we feel this matter is an urgent one, we would like to request that the 
member of your staff come to room 101, Senate Office Building, on Friday, Decem- 
ber 3, 1954, at 2 p. m., for this purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joe McCarruy, Chairman. 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION, 
December 2, 1954. 
Hon. JosepH R. McCarruy, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR McCartuy: Mr. Stassen has just referred to me your letter 
dated November 30, requesting a conference with your staff, with respect to 
control lists, at 2 p. m., Friday, December 3, 1954. 

We regret that a person qualified to discuss these classified lists will not be 
available Friday afternoon. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. S. DeLany, 
Deputy Director for Mutual Defense Assistance Control. 


DECEMBER 3, 1954. 
Hon. HAroip E. STASSEN, 
Director, Foreign Operations Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. StaAssen: Your letter of December 2, 1954, stating that a qualified 
member of your staff would be unavailable Friday, December 3, 1954, to diseuss 
various aspects of the United States security export control list as it relates to 
the new Battle Act list, was received this date. 

In order for your office to have sufficient time to make available a qualified 
person to discuss these lists, it is requested that this conference be held on 
Friday, December 10, 1954, at 2 p. m., room 101, Senate Office Building. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jor McCarruy, Chairman. 
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FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
December 9, 1954, 
Hon. Joserpn R. McCarry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator McCartuy: In response to your letter requesting a conference 
on Friday, December 10, 1954, at 2 p. m., in room 101 of the Senate Office 
Building, I regret to advise you that it will not be possible for a qualified person 
to meet with you at that time and for that purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haroip EB. STASSEN. 


Marcu 4, 1955. 
Hon. Haroip E. STASSEN, 
Director, Foreign Operations Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR GOVERNOR STASSEN : 

* * ” * . * 

In order for this subcommittee to appraise the contribution made by our West- 
ern Allies to the European Soviet economy as a result of the relaxing of the inter- 
national export controls during 1954, it would be appreciated if this subcommittee 
could be furnished the following information as expeditiously as possible: 

(a) A list of the individual items decontrolled or downgraded on August 25. 
1954, and since that date, from title I and title II of the Battle Act list. 

(b) A list of the individual items shipped by our allies into the European Soviet 
bloe that were contained on the Battle Act embargo list, title I, prior to its re- 
vision on August 1954, 

* * * s * 7 * 


It would be appreciated if you would furnish the subcommittee a copy of EDAC 
No. 33 and revisions, which is an interpretation of National Security Council Doc- 
ument 153/3 that was formulated by FOA, State, and Commerce Departments 
for the new export control policy. It is the understanding of this subcommittee 


that EDAC No. 33, and its revisions, establishes the basic criteria which was used 
to decontrol those commodities no longer deemed strategic to the European Soviet 
bloc. 

* * * * * * * 


Sincerely yours, 
JoHN L. McCLeELLAN, Chairman. 


JANUARY 14, 1956. 
Mr. JOHN B. HOLLISTER, 
Director, International Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hoiuister: The Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions has been keenly interested in the controls of the exports to Communist- 
dominated nations. 

Under date of March 4, 1955, I wrote to Governor Stassen, the Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, requesting that the subcommittee be fur- 
nished with a list of the individual items decontrolled or downgraded on or about 
August 25, 1954, and since that date, from title I and title II of the Battle Act 
list. 

Governor Stassen, under date of March 25, 1955, replied by stating that the 
revised list and explanation of the revisions were furnished in classified form to 
six committees of Congress named in the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act 
of 1951. 

I deem this answer entirely inadequate and the failure to supply this informa- 
tion has hampered and hindered the subcommittee in its investigations. 

I am, therefore, again requesting that the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the Committee on Government Operations be furnished this 
information at an early date on a classified basis. 

In addition, it is also requested that the subcommittee be furnished, likewise on 
a classified basis, copies of the COCOM and international export controls list, 
together with the revisions made in 1954 and since then. 
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If there is any question or reason in your own mind why this information cannot 
be furnished then I suggest that you communicate with me so that we can have a 
conference on this matter. I feel very strongly that this information should 
be furnished to the subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. McCLeLian. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1956. 
Hon. JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 
14th instant requesting certain information with reference to the controls of ex- 
ports to Communist-dominated nations, etc., and calling attention to the fact that 
the information heretofore furnished you in response to your requests of March 4, 
1955, and March 25, 1955, in your opinion is inadequate for the purposes for which 
your committee desires it. 

Please be assured that your requests for additional information, as set forth in 
your letter, will receive the prompt attention of this agency and you will receive 
a reply from Mr. Hollister at the earliest practicable date. 

Sincerely yours, 
GUILFORD JAMESON, 
Deputy Director for Congressional Relations. 


FEBRUARY 2, 1956. 
Vice Admiral WALTER S. DELANY, USN (Retired), 
Deputy Director, 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control of the 
International Cooperation Administration, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR ADMIRAL DELANY: In confirmation of the telephonic request made by Mr. 
Adlerman on February 1, 1956, the subcommittee desires to obtain from you, in 
your capacity as the Battle Act Administrator, or deputy, and in your capacity 
as chairman of the Economic Defense Advisory Committee, the following in- 
formation : 

(a) A list of all items recommended to be removed by JOC in 1954. 

(b) How many of these items were actually removed. 

(c) What were the items. 

(d) Why were they removed. 

The committee expects to hold hearings in the near future and since time is 
of the essence it would be appreciated if you would give this request your earliest 
possible attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rospert F. KENNeEpY, Chief Counsel. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1956. 
Mr. Ropert F. KENNEDY, 
Chief Counsel, Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations, Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. KENNEDY: I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of your communica- 
tion of the 2d instant addressed to Vice Adm. Walter S. Delany, Deputy Director 
for Mutual Defense Assistance Control of this agency. 

Your request for information is today being referred to Admiral Delany and he 
will write you direct in reply to your communication at a very early date. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) GuILForRD JAMESON, 
Deputy Director for Congressional Relations. 
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Fesruary 16, 1956. 
Mr. Joun B. Hotuister, 
Director, International Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. HouiisterR: On February 2, 1956, in your absence, we wrote Admiral 
Delany, Deputy Director, to request that the subcommittee obtain the following 
information : 

(a) A list of all items recommended to be removed by JOC in 1954. 

(b) How many of these items were actually removed. 

(c) What were the items. 

(d) Why were they removed. 

The subcommittee would appreciate being informed by you if this information 
is to be made available. As you undoubtedly know, we are now in the midst of 
holding hearings on this matter and would appreciate hearing from you as soon 
as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun L. McCLetian, Chairman. 


Marcu 13, 1956. 
Mr. Joun B. HOL.IstTer, 
Director, International Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Horwister: Further public hearings on the subject of east-west 
trade are tentatively being scheduled for next week. It would be appreciated 
if you could advise me, at your earliest convenience, if you could arrange to 
appear before the subcommittee in open session on Tuesday, March 20, 1956, 
at 10 a. m., in room 357. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun L. McCLetLan, Chairman. 


C. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


DECEMBER 15, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: The subcommittee has been making a study of free 
world trade with the Communist bloc nations for the past several years and from 
time to time has held hearings on this subject and made reports. 

Of particular interest to the subcommittee has been the effect of trade with 
Communist China, which the subcommittee feels may have a direct effect on the 
national-defense problems of this Nation, particularly in relation to Korea and 
other far eastern areas. 

It is felt that every effort should be made to restrict materials particularly 
those that might have a strategic impact on the ability of the Communists in 
China to resume hostilities in Korea or the Far East area. 

Figures for 1955 indicate that trade with China will surpass even the former 
peak year of 1954 which was the highest since the outset of the Keorean war. 
Figures in our possession indicate that approximately 53 percent of the gross 
tonnage of Western-flag vessels going into Red China have flown the British 
flag. 

The subcommittee would like to ascertain your views on the desirability of con- 
tinuing tight controls over shipments of goods to Red China, and whether any 
of our allies, particularly England, have indicated an intent to further relax 
existing controls. 

Your opinion and views of the effect of any such relaxation on our military 
situation in the Far Past will be highly important on future legislation such as 
revision of the Battle Act and foreign-aid bills. 

A reply at your earliest convenience would be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. McCLeLian, Chairman. 
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DECEMBER 23, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: The Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions has been conducting a study of the East-West trade and the exercise of 
export controls of strategic materials going to Communist-dominated nations. 

To further its study, it is essential to understand the basis for the 1954 re- 
visions of the items on the controls lists which were finally approved by the 
Coordinating Committee (COCOM) in Paris, as well as the revisions of the 
United States security export control list. 

Committee staff representatives interviewed Mr. Robert Martino who was 
delegated as the Defense Department representatives on the Joint Operations Com 
mittee (JOC) under Economic Defense Advisory Committee (EDAC). 

Mr. Martino advised that the technical reports and the fact sheets utilized by 
him in the list revisions could be made available to the subcommittee, but that 
they were in the central files. 

In accordance with Subcommittee procedures we are therefore requesting that 
the complete technical reports, fact sheets and supporting data, which were 
used in the revisions of the United States security export control list and the in- 
ternational lists be made available at the Pentagon at the earliest possible date 
for examination by the subcommittee staff members. 

Security clearance of top secret has been granted to Chief Counsel Robert F. 
Kennedy, and secret to Jerome Adlerman and LaVern Duffy, of the subcommittee 
staff, who have been assigned to the aforementioned study. 

This is a matter of considerable importance to the subcommittee and the 
cooperation of your Department will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN L. McCLeLiLan, Chairman. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 18, 1956. 
Hon. JoHN L, MCCLELLAN, 
Chairnan, Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of December 15, 1955, 
concerning a study being made by the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations on the subject of free-world trade with Communist bloc nations. 

As you know, the United States Government maintains an embargo on all 
transactions with Communist China, North Korea and North Vietnam. Many 
other free-world countries have been unwilling to go quite this far, though 
most of them, under a United Nations resolution, exercise more extensive con- 
trols over their shipments to Communist China than to the European Soviet 
bloc. From the Department of Defense point of view, the strictest possible degree 
of control over trade with all Communist-bloe countries, especially the Far 
Eastern Communist area, is considered appropriate. The Communists on the 
mainland of China and in North Korea, far from showing peaceful intentions, 
are continuing to maintain their aggressive posture and to build up their mili- 
tary strength. 

The Department of State would have firsthand information on any recent 
indications of a desire on the part of some of our allies to relax China trade 
controls. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON GRAY, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA). 
JANUARY 18, 1956. 
Hon. Jonn L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of December 23, 1955, 
concerning a study of East-West trade being made by the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 
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As you have no doubt learned in your study of the problem, the Department 
of Defense is represented on the interdepartmental committees which deal with 
security trade controls, and has participated in an advisory capacity in the 
establishment and review of the control lists. In the discussion with Mr. Mar- 
tino, to which you refer, your investigator was informed in some detail of the 
manner in which this Department performs its function. It was stated that 
most of the material desired by your committee is not available in the Pentagon. 
We have some informal papers in our files with respect to the Department of 
Defense position, and some are in the central files. However, most of the papers 
forming the basis of the United States Government’s positions are not in our files 
at all. Hence we feel that we could add little, if anything, to what has already 
been provided. 

It is, therefore, recommended that you seek the information from the State 
and Commerce Departments, which have primary responsibility for maintaining 
records of the economic defense committees. 

Thank you for your interest in this problem, which I consider to be of great 
importance, and please be assured of my desire to assist you in your study of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Gorpon GRAy, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA). 


FEBRUARY 2, 1956, 
Mr. LORNE KENNEDY, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Legislative Affairs, 
Department of Defense, Room 3£963, the Pentagon, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. KENNEDY: In furtherance of the investigation’s objective, it is deemed 
necessary that the committee examine and have copies of a memorandum pre- 
pared by Mr. Melville Moffett, dated October 1, 1953, and addressed through 
channels to Captain Thorp. Mr. Moffett testified that this memorandum was 
handed to Colonel Moffett and it is believed that Mr. Nichols also had possession 
of the memorandum. 

At the time the memorandum was delivered, Colonel Moffett took Mr. Melville 
Moffett to a security officer and he was relieved of his duties as the Defense 
representative or alternate on the Joint Operating Committee. 

It would be greatly appreciated if this document were furnished to the sub- 
committee at the earliest possible moment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert F. KENNEDY, 
Chief Counsel. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES BE. WILSON, 
The Secretary of Defense, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Seoretary: In connection with this subcommittee’s study of 
East-West trade, it is requested that you furnish to us all memoranda and 
letters prepared by Mr. J. A. Williams concerning the revisions on export con- 
trols in the machine tool category. 

On December 23, 1955, I wrote to you and made a request for all memoranda 
and letters prepared by the technicians and other Department of Defense 
personnel on the items that were then being considered for. decontrol. As 
approximately 6 weeks have passed since that letter, it is hoped that this mate- 
rial, which would include the material specifically requested above, will be fur- 
nished to this subcommittee at the earliest possible time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun L. McCrecian, Chairman. 


Fesrvuary 8, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
The Secretary of Defense, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Srecrerary: For the purpose of the record, this letter is to con- 
firm that this subcommittee requested the presence of the following personnel 
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employed by the Department of Defense to appear either for examination by 
the subcommittee staff on February 6, 1956, or as witnesses before this subcom- 
mittee in executive session on February 7, 1956: 

Mr. George A. Grimm 

Mr. John A. Williams 

Mr. Robert A. Martino 

Capt. Wakeman B. Thorp 

Mr. Paul Stratton 

Mr. Fred Bates 

Col. Robert W. Greene 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. McCLELLAN, Chairman, 


Fesruary 10, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. Secretary: For the purpose of the record, this letter is to con- 
firm arrangements made with Mr. Robert Pennoyer of the General Counsel’s 
Office that the following personnel employed by the Department of Defense appear 
at public hearings Commencing Tuesday, February 14, 1956, at 10 a. m.: 

Mr. Robert M. McCormack 
Dr. Timothy May 

John A. Williams 

George A. Grimm 

Robert A. Martino 

Capt. Wakeman B. Thorp 
Paul Stratton 

Fred Bates 

Col. Robert W. Greene 
Mrs. Ruth Lee 

It is suggested that Dr. McCormack, Dr. May, and Mr. Williams present 
themselves at room 101, Senate Office Building, on Tuesday morning at 9:30 
a. m., and the other witnesses held themselves in readiness to appear on telephone 
call on the succeeding days of the hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN L. McCLetxan, Chairman. 


Fresruary 11, 1956. 
Hon. JoHNn L. McCLeLLAn, 
Chairman, Government Operations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


DeAaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the Department of Defense I should like 
to express appreciation for the courtesy afforded to Mr. Hoover, Mr. Morton, and 
me in our meetings with you. 

It is my understanding that Mr. Hoover has requested the privilege of appear- 
ing before your committee in executive session to present the considerations 
which would be involved in making your present hearing an open one. I should 
like to repeat to you the statements I have made orally to the effect that the 
Department of Defense most earnestly supports the point of view that there 
should not be public hearings. 

Whereas I doubt that I could contribute much to the substance of your investi- 
gation because of my comparatively recent return to Government service, I, never- 
theless, should like to offer to appear before the committee if you feel I can be 
helpful. 

With warm personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
GORDON GRAY, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA). 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 13, 1956. 
Hon. Joun L. McCLeLian, 
Chairman, Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
Committee on Government Operations, United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR McCLeELLAN: Your letter of February 10.to Secretary Wilson 
has been referred to me for reply. In it you request the appearance of 10 
employees of the Department of Defense at public hearings of your committee 
commencing Tuesday, February 14, 1956, at 10 a. m. 

I am advised that Mr. Herbert Hoover, Jr., Under Secretary of State, has 
written you a letter requesting the opportunity to be heard by your committee 
in executive session relative to the current investigation of East-West trade 
controls. 

In view of the present status of this matter, may I suggest that your request 
be deferred until after Mr. Hoover has appeared before the committee and a 
determination has been made by it as to the matter in which the investigation 
is to proceed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert Tripp Ross. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1956. 
Hon. JoHn L. McClean, 
Chairman, Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: Mr. Robert Kennedy’s letter of February 2, 1956, 
requesting access to the memorandum prepared by Mr. Melville Moffett dated 
October 1, 1953, has been referred to me for reply. 

This Department does not have any such letter or memorandum in its files, 
and a thorough search indicates that such letter was never prepared or, if pre- 
pared, transmitted by Mr. Moffett. Colonel Moffett, to whom the letter was 
supposedly delivered is now abroad and I have not had the opportunity to 
question him. Neither Captain Thorp, to whom the letter was supposedly 
addressed, nor Mr. Nichols, through whom the letter was supposedly transmitted, 
have any recollection of such a document. They do recall the complaints regis- 
tered by Mr. Moffett after which he was interviewed by Mr. George Gould, secu- 
rity officer of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

At this interview with Mr. Gould, which took place on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1954, Mr. Moffett was asked whether he had written any letters of 
complaint. In reply he indicated only that he “was going to write a letter through 
channels through Colonel Moffatt’s office this afternoon on this very subject.” 
There is no indication that this letter was ever written. 

Insofar as it may be inconsistent this account supersedes my understanding 
of the events as reported to the committee during yesterday’s session. 

Sincerely yours, 
MANSFIELD ID. SPRAGUE. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, February 23, 1956. 
Hon. JoHN L. McCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR McCLELLAN: Reference is made to the letter of February 20, 
1956, from Acting Secretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., to you concerning your 
subcommittee’s inquiry on East-West trade controls. 

I am writing this letter so that the subcommittee’s files will reflect my con- 
currence with the contents of Mr. Hoover's letters. 

Sincerely, 
C. E. WILSON. 


Maroug 3, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WiLson, 


Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, Washington, D. C. 
My Deak Mr. Secretary: This is to confirm telephonic requests made by Mr. 
Jerome Adlerman, assistant counsel of the subcommittee, with Mr. Robert M. 
Pennoyer, heretofore designated as liaison by the Defense Department, for the 
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appearance of Mr. Robert Martino, Defense representative to the Joint Operations 
Committee, before the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations on 
Tuesday morning at 10 a. m. in room 357 of the Senate Office Building. 
Your cooperation in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, Chairman. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, Mareh 5, 1956. 
Memorandum for all military and civilian personnel of the Department of 
Defense. 
Subject: East-West trade control hearings before the Senate Permanent Sub 
committee on Investigations. 

On February 20, 1956, the Department of Defense joined the Departments of 
State and Commerce and the International Cooperation Administration in a 
statement to the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations relative to 
documents and information requested by the subcommittee in its inquiry on 
East-West trade control. This statement was in the form of a letter from Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., Acting Secretary of State, to Senator McClellan, chairman of the 
subcommittee. A copy is attached. 

1. The subcommittee was informed that the executive branch would be pre- 
pared through responsible officials to (a) furnish the subcommittee in open 
session information as to items deleted from the 1952 International List in the 
1954 revision, and (0) furnish the subcommittee in executive session on a classi- 
fied basis information as to items downgraded or upgraded or added to the list 
in the 1954 revision. 

Since the custody of all records and papers in and relative to the business of 
the Department is in the Secretary, any request, subpena, or other demand for 
documents relative to this inquiry to whomever addressed shall be referred to 
my office. 

2. Any request, subpena, or other demand to appear and testify before the sub- 
committee relative to the East-West trade-control inquiry should be honored. 
However, in accord with the principles set out in the attached letter of February 
20, 1956, you are instructed not to testify either in public or executive closed 
session with respect to any advice, recommendations, discussion, and communi- 
cations within the executive branch respecting any course of action in regard 
to East-West controls, or as to any information regarding international negotia- 
tions with the countries cooperating in East-West trade controls. You are 
further instructed not to testify in public hearings as to any matter which is 
classified for reasons of security or in any manner that may reveal information so 
classified. In the event that there is any doubt as to whether the particular 
requested testimony falls within the scope of these instructions, you are directed 
to inform the subcommittee that you must decline to testify until you have further 
consulted with the Department. 

3. These instructions have the full force and effect of a Department regulation 
and should be observed without exception. 

C. E. Witson. 


Marcu 5, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: This is to confirm the telephonic request made by 
Mr. Adlerman, assistant counsel of this subcommittee, to Mr. Robert M. Pennoyer, 
heretofore designated as liaison by the Defense Department, for the appearance 
of Mr. Paul C. Stratton, of the Petroleum Logistics Division of the Department of 
Defense, before the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations on Tues- 
day, March 6, 1956, at 10 a. m. in room 357 of the Senate Office Building. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN L. McCLeLtian, Chairman. 
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D. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
JULY 26, 1955. 
Hon. SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Deak MR. SECRETARY: The Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Committee on Government Operations is presently conducting a study 
into the illicit trade with Communist-dominated nations and diversions of stra- 
tegic materials. 

The subcommittee is advised that certain personnel within the Office of Export 
Supply in the Bureau of Foreign Commerce are assigned to the duty of study- 
ing and checking reports of improper diversions of strategic materials to areas 
behind the Iron Curtain. It would be appreciated if you would supply to the 
subcommittee at an early date the names and titles of such personnel. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN L. McCLetian, 
Chairman. 


AveustT 4, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Senate Permanent Subcommvittee on Investigations, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of July 26 states that, based on advice that 
certain personnel in the Office of Export Supply of the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
meree of this Department are assigned the duty of studying and checking re- 
ports of improper diversions of strategic materials to areas behind the Iron 
Curtain, you would like to be supplied with the names and titles of such per- 
sonnel, 

Since the problem of diversion of strategic materials has several divisions 
and involves communication and coordination with other departments, as well 
as divisions within the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, the mere furnishing of 
names and titles of the personnel who might be engaged in some aspect of the 
total problem would very likely not serve your purpose. 

I am advised that certain members of that office have been in communication 
and held conferences with members of your subcommittee staff on some phases 
of this problem. However, since checking reports of diversions is only one 
small pertion and aspect of our export-control function in a very broad field, 
and since the primary responsibility for the export control lies with the Director 
of Export Supply, Mr. John C. Borton, if it would serve to clarify the problem 
from the standpoint of the committee I would be happy to have the Director 
or one of his immediaté staff confer personally with you. 

Please be assured of our desire to cooperate in every possible respect in this 
field of study in which your committee is engaged. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


NOVEMBER 22, 1955. 
Mr. MARSHALL SMITH, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Sir: This subcommittee is making a study of export control operations 
for the past several years. Accordingly, it will be necessary to interview per- 
sonnel of the Department of Commerce who were engaged in these operations. 
Mr. Herbert N. Blackman, former chairman of the Joint Operating Committee, 
will be the first one to be interviewed. 

We will keep Mr. Nathan Ostrove, whom we understand has been designated 
as liaison to the subcommittee, advised as to such other personnel we deem 
essential to be interviewed in furtherance of the subcommittee’s objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert F. KENNEDY, Chief Counsel. 
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DECEMBER 14, 1955. 
Hon. SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: The subcommittee has had under study the exercise 
of export controls and shipments of strategic materials to the Communist bloe 
for a number of years. 

It is now engaged in a further study of these controls and in particular wishes 
to make an analysis of United States export-control lists which were downgraded 
in 1954. 

The subcommittee is deeply concerned over the effects of the downgrading of 

these lists and wishes to ascertain the basis for each such action with a view 
toward determining whether there is a necessity for future legislation. 
Since the Joint Operating Committee of the Advisory Committee on Export 
Policy was the operating group which conducted the review of items on the 
United States and other lists, the subcommittee desires to examine its opera- 
tion in detail. 

Pursuant to arrangements made through your liaison officer to the com- 
mittee, Mr. Nathan Ostroff, one of our staff members, has interviewed Mr. 
Herbert Blackman and Mr. Mishell George, who were respectively chairman 
and Bureau of Foreign Commerce representatives on the Joint Operating Com- 
mittee. 

In conformity with your letter of August 4, 1955, these specific requests are 
made: 

1. The subcommittee be supplied with the following names: 

A. The name of the executive secretary of JOC. 

B. The names and titles of the professional staff members of the Office of 
Strategic Controls Division directly related to the joint operating committee 
work. 

Cc. A list of the chairman of the task groups committee between January to 
July 1954 assigned to prepare the technical analysis and reports to the Strategic 
Controls Division which in turn used the task group analysis and other material 
to prepare its recommendations to the joint operating committee. 

In regard to access to classified material, Chief Counsel, Robert F. Kennedy, 
Mr. Jerome Adlerman, and Mr. LaVern J. Duffy, assigned by the subcommittee 
to this study have security clearance up to and including secret. In the event 
classified material of a higher grade need be discussed, I would appreciate your 
taking this up with me personally and suitable arrangements will be made to 
review such material. 

It is further requested that suitable space be made available to Mr. Adlerman 
and Mr. Duffy so that they can review and examine the minutes and recom- 
mendations made to and by the joint operating committee. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be very much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, Chairman. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, January 13, 1956. 
Hon. Joun L. McCLecian, 
Chairman, Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowledge your letter of December 14, 1955, 
which was received in this Department on December 22, 1955, relating to your 
committee’s interest in the revision of strategic trade controls which took place 
in the summer of 1954. 

I should like to call to your attention, in this connection, my 28th quarterly 
report to Congress, copy enclosed, which sets forth in considerable detail, pages 
4 to 14, the policy determinations that led to that revision of controls insofar 
as United States exports were involved, as well as the exact nature and scope 
of the revised United States export controls. I also commend to your attention 
the fifth report to Congress on the so-called Battle Act by Mr. Harold EB. Stassen, 
who was then the Administrator. As you know, the Administrator has the 
responsibility of determining, in consultation with other United States Gov- 
ernment agencies, and keeping under constant adjustment, items which all 
nations receiving aid are required to control in accordance with the provisions 
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of the Battle Act. This report likewise contains a complete account of the 
activities that occurred in 1954 in the latter area. And, you will find that both 
of these reports indicate the respective responsibilities of each Government 
agency that was involved in this exercise, including the consultations and pro- 
cedures, both intragovernmental and intergovernmental, that were followed, the 
decisions that were made, and the reasons therefor. 

I have noted your request for the names of certain employees involved in these 
activities, particularly, the executive secretary of the former joint operating 
committee; the profesional staff members of our Strategic Controls Division 
concerned with JOC work; and the chairmen of the so-called task groups assigned 
to technical commodity analysis. 1 should explain to you that these employees 
you mention did not have final or intermediate or, in most cases, any respon- 
sibility at all for the decisions that were made or for the determination of the 
underlying policies and criteria that led to such decisions. The executive secre- 
tary of JOC, for example, had only administrative and housekeeping duties 
related to the proper functioning of a committee. Similarly, only the Director 
of the Strategic Controls Division had any significant responsibility in this 
exercise. And, the task group chairmen to whom you refer were primarily 
commodity experts and their only responsibility was to present the facts on 
particular commodities and technical evaluations regarding the strategic rating 
of such commodities. 

As pointed out in the enclosed reports, the review of United States security 
export controls was carried out through the Interagency Advisory Committee 
on Export Policy which regularly advises the Secretary of Commerce on his 
export control responsibilities pursuant to section 4 (a) of the Export Contro! 
Act. With respect to security export controls of foreign countries, the respon- 
sibility is assigned to the Battle Act administrator, who is advised by an Inter- 
agency Economic Defense Advisory Committee. And the Joint Operating Com- 
mittee simply acted at the time as a coordinating committee at the working 
level for these two senior advisory committees, ACEP and EDAC. In other 
words, the recommendations of JOC were first, reviewed and approved or re 
vised by ACEP and EDAC which, in turn, made recommendations to the Secre 
tary of Commerce and the Battle Act administrator, respectively, and thence 
to the President, by way of the National Security Council. 

Under the circumstances, while we earnestly desire to cooperate with your 
committee, I respectfully suggest that investigations of actions of this char- 
acter should be directed to those who held and exercised policy and action 
responsibility rather than to subordinate staff personnel. On the other hand, 
I hasten to add that if you should at any time have evidence or any other 
indication of wrongdoing on the part of any person at any level in this Depart- 
ment, I should like to have it and you have my personal assurance that it will 
be immediately and thoroughly investigated and acted upon. 

Accordingly, this is_to advise you that the following were the members of 
my Advisory Committee on Export Policy during the period in question: 


Chairman, Samuel W. Anderson, formerly Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for International Affairs 

Department of Agriculture: Clayton E. Whipple, Acting Administrator, Foreign 
Agricultural Service 

Atomic Energy Commission : Lyall E. Johnson, Chief, Licensing Controls Branch, 
Division of Construction and Supply 

Department of Commerce: 

Horace B. McCoy, Deputy Administrator, Business and Defense Services 
Administration 
Loring K. Macy, Director, Bureau of Foreign Commerce 

Department of Defense: Capt. Wakeman B. Thorp (USN), Deputy For Defense 
Economic Affairs, Office of Foreign Military Affairs, Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary for Defense (International Security Affairs) 

Office of Defense Mobilization: Frederick Winant, special assistant to Assistant 
Director for Materials 

Foreign Operations Administration: John Stambaugh, Assistant to the Director 

Department of the Interior: Joseph C. McCaskill, staff assistant, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary, Minerals Resources 

Mutual Defense Assistance Control (Office of the Director of Mutual Security) : 
Kenneth R. Hansen, Assistant Deputy Director for MDAC 

Department of State: Samuel C. Waugh, Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs 
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Treasury Department: Andrew N. Overby, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
Also, the following were the members of the Economic Defense Advisory 

Committee, serving under Mr. Stassen: 

Chairman, Adm. Walter S. Delany, Deputy Director, MDAC, Foreign Operations 

Administration 
Department of Agriculture: Fred J. Rossiter, Assistant Administrator, Foreign 

Agricultural Service 
Atomic Energy Commission: Lyall E. Johnson, Chief, Licensing Control Branch, 

Division of Construction and Supply 
Department of Commerce: Samuel W. Anderson, formerly Assistant Secretary 

for International Affairs 
Department of Defense: Capt. Wakeman B. Thorp (USN), Deputy for Defense 

Economic Affairs, Office of Foreign Military Affairs, Office of Assistant Secre- 

tary for Defense (International Security Affairs) 

Export-Import Bank: Edward 8. Lynch, Chief, Economics Division 
Foreign Operations Administration: John Stambaugh, Assistant to Director 
Office of Defense Mobilization: Frederick Winant, Special Assistant to Assistant 

Director for Materials 
Department of State: Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 

International Affairs 
Treasury Department: George H. Willis, Director, Office of International Finance 

In addition to the foregoing, the Central Intelligence Agency also participates 
in furnishing intelligence pertinent to the work but does not take part in policy 
determinations. The CIA has requested that you communicate directly with 
them if you desire to have the names of their personnel participating in this 
work. 

I regret that I cannot accede to your request for permission to review all min- 
utes and recommendations made to and by the Joint Operating Committee. 
I trust you will appreciate there are many reasons why we cannot grant such 
indiscriminate access to records and working papers which are essentially 
internal memoranda of advice given by staff personnel to those who had the 
responsibility for making decisions. Apart from any problems of security 
classification, it has always seemed to me, for example, that the release of 
working papers and other advisory materials prepared by staff subordinates, 
frequentiy conflicting and necessarily tentative, could only serve to discourage 
candid expression of ideas by career employees who do not exercise any ultimate 
responsibility, and thus adversely affect sound administration as well as proper 
policy determination. If you could specify the particular types or pieces of 
information you require, we should be glad to attempt to locate such information 
and determine whether or not it can properly be made available. 

Please be assured again of our desire to cooperate in every proper possible way. 

Sincerely yours, 

SINCLAIR WEEKS, 

Secretary of Commerce. 


FEBRUARY 16, 1956. 
Hon. SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mk. Secrerary: On December 14, 1955, I wrote requesting among 
other things, that the minutes of the JOC meetings of 1954, at which Mr. Herbert 
Blackman of your Department presided, be supplied to this subcommittee for 
review. 

That request was reiterated again in a conference on February 2, 1956, be- 
tween Mr. Robert Kennedy, chief counsel of the subcommittee and Mr. Philip A. 
Ray, General Counsel of the Department of Commerce. Again on February 9, 
1956, Mr. Ray was requested at a hearing of this subcommittee to make these 
documents available to us. 

I, therefore, once again request that the minutes of the JOC meeting and the 
supporting documents be made available to this subcommittee. I wish to hear 
from you on this request by 10 o'clock a. m., on February 17, 1956. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman. 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 25, February 27, 1956 
Hon. JoHn L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to Acting Secretary Hoover’s letter of Febru- 
ary 20, 1956, to you relating to the requests which have been made for informa- 
tion and documents concerning East-West trade controls from the executive 
branch. 

This letter was a joint undertaking, in the preparation of which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce participated fully. 

Since it was not possible for me to sign the letter in proper form before its 
delivery to you, I respectfully request that you accept this letter as a part of the 
record of the hearings in order to confirm my full agreement with the position 
taken by Mr. Hoover, as stated to your subcommittee by my representative, Mr. 
Philip A. Ray. 

Sincerely yours, 

SINCLAIR WEEKS, 

Secretary of Commerce. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 

Washington 25, February 29, 1956. 
Hon. JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: I am responding to your request for the list of 
items which we do not allow to be exported to Russia or the Soviet bloc. 

The practicable way in which to give you this information is to say first that 
none of the items on the positive list (which is in the possession of your com- 
mittee) would be licensed for shipment to the Soviet bloc, with the exception 
of certain drug items which are allowed to go in gift packages. 

There are, of course, many items which do not appear on the positive list 
which, for various reasons, including the problem of quantities, might not be 
licensed. 

Attached you will find a list of the items which we have licensed since August 26, 
1954, and this will be indicative of the application of the Commerce Department 
policy of approving for export to the Soviet bloc only peaceful goods. 

Trusting this gives you the information you seek, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
SrncLATR WEEKS. 

P. S. For further information (including dollar values) on actual shipments, 
reference may be made to the last quarterly report of the Secretary of Com- 
merce on export control. SW. 


CoMMopITIES LICENSED TO HUROPEAN Soviet BLoc IN COMMERCIALLY SIGNIFICANT 
QUANTITIES—SEPTEMBER 1954-FesruaRyY 1956 


Agricultural and forest products: Agricultural and forest products—Con. 
Barley Wood rosin 
Beans Pencil slats 
Butter Hickory ski billets 
Corn Chemicals: 
Cottonseed oil Caffeine 
Peas Sodium hydrosulfite 
Rice Meta-para-cresylicacid 
Rye flour -araffine wax 
Wheat and wheat flour DDT 
Grain sorghum Citric acid 
Hides and skins Styrene 
Cotton linters Polystyrene 
Edible lard Aluminum chloride 
Inedible tallow Ethyl cellulose 
Cattle for breeding Dimethylamine 
Citrus fruits Sodium cyanide 
Forest tree seeds Butyl acetate 
Hybrid seed corn Maleic anhyride 
Cigarettes and tobacco Aldrin 


Gum rosin Herbacide and brush killer 
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(JUANTITIES 





Drugs and pharmaceuticals : 


Penicillin (for relief purposes only ) 
Vitamins 
Bacteria culture media 


Industrial items: 


Typesetting machinery and acces- 
sories 

Instruments and parts for rayon 
plant 

Industrial sewing machine parts 

Carbon paper coating machine 
*assenger cars 

Farm machinery 

Conveyors for handling grain 

Dryers for handling hybrid seed 


COMMODITIES LICENSED TO EUROPEAN Soviet BLOC IN COMMERCIALLY SIGNIFICANT 
SEPTEMBER 1954—Fesruary 1956—Continued 


Industrial items—Continued 


Auto and truck tires and tubes 
(civilian type) 
Tinplate 


Miscellaneous: 


Gift parcels 

Phosphate rock 

Artists supplies 

Fountain pens 

Auto-body repair materials 

Mother-of-pearl shells 

Essence of pearl (fish-scale ex- 
tract) 

Infusorial earth 

Phonograph records 





corn Used postage stamps 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1956. 
Mr. Rosert F. KENNEpDyY, 
Chief Counsel, Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Kennepy: Confirming a telephone conversation of February 21 with 
Mr. LaVern Duffy of your staff we are attaching analyses of changes in the 
United States positive list with respect to certain commodities or groups of 
commodities about which Mr. Duffy inquired. 

Following Mr. Duffy’s suggestion, we have omitted from the report on these 
commodities a few minor items such as refractories which contain magnesium in 
nonmetallic form. If needed these details could be furnished on request. 

So that there may be no confusion in dealing with matters relating to the 
positive list, we think it desirable to explain why items were prmarily de- 
leted from it. As announced at that time by the Secretary, the shortening of 
the positive list simplifies exports from the United States to friendly countries 
by virtue of the elimination of the need for an export license for items not on 
the list, but does not obviate the necessity for obtaining a license for all items 
regardless of whether or not they are on the list if the destination is one of the 
countries of the Soviet bloc. As a result of the transshipment provisions put 
into effect at that time by other members of COCOM, this reduction in the 
positive list was of benefit to our exporters without affecting our control of 
exports to Soviet bloc countries. You also note, of course, that certain types of 
items retained on the positive list have a particular military or atomic energy 
significance. 

Sincerely yours, 
JouN ©. Borton, 
Director, Office of Export Supply. 


Marcon 38, 1956. 
Hon, SINCLATR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: This is to confirm the telephonic request made by 
Mr. Adlerman, assistant counsel of this subcommittee, to Mr. Al Overton, special 
assistant to the counsel of the Department of Commerce, for the appearance of 
Mr. Herbert Blackman, on Tuesday, March 6, 1956, at 10 a. m. before the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, in room 357 of the Senate Office 
Building. It is further requested that Mr. J. Mishell George also be made avyail- 
able at the same time and place. 

Mr. Blackman should bring with him and produce all documents on file that 
reflect the recommendations that were made by him in his capacity as Chairman 
of the Joint Operations Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN L. McClean, Chairman. 
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MarcH 3, 1956. 
Hon. SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: In accordance with our telephonic conversations on 
yesterday afternoon and again this morning regarding the hearings on export 
control and East-West trade, this is to advise that your presence is requested 
as a witness before the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations on 
next Wednesday morning, March 7, 1956, at 10 a. m. 

Regarding your request for the appearance before the subcommittee of Goy- 
ernor Stassen; Mr. John B. Hollister, Administrator of the ICA; Mr. Gordon 
Gray, Assistant Secretary of Defense; Mr. Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs; and Mr. H. C. McClellan, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, the subcommittee will be very glad to hear these 
gentlemen, and, as I indicated to you, Monday and Tuesday, March 19 and 20, 
would be a convenient time for the subcommittee to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun L. McCLeLian, Chairman, 


Marca 5, 1956. 
Hon. SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: This is to confirm the telephonic request made by 
Mr. Adlerman, assistant counsel of this subcommittee, to Mr. Philip A. Ray, 
General Counsel of the Department of Commerce, for the appearance of Mr. 
John Borton on Tuesday, March 6, 1956, at 10 a. m., before the Senate Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations, in room 357 of the Senate Office Building. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun L. McCLetxian, Chairman. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, March 5, 1956. 
Hon. JoHn L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR McCLeL_taANn: Your subcommittee has for some time been en- 
gaged in an investigation of East-West trade controls with particular reference 
to the actions taken by our Government and our allies in the international 
trade contro] negotiations in 1954. 

In connection with this investigation, you have written to me under date of 
March 3, 1956, requesting that I appear as a witness before your committee on 
next Wednesday morning, March 7, 1956, at 10 a. m. Because of other commit- 
ments I will be unable to appear before your committee at that time, but at a 
later date I shall be glad to do so at a mutually agreeable time. 

You further state in your letter that at a subsequent time the subcommittee 
will be very glad to hear Governor Stassen, who had the primary role in the 
negatiations of 1954, and other responsible policymaking officials from the 
other interested departments. 

As a matter of fact, as a result of our discussion last Tuesday, I myself had 
understood that Governor Stassen would be heard this week. For reasons which 
I will mention I urge that your subcommittee continue with this program. 

Based on my belief, Governor Stassen has been actively preparing to testify 
and it has been specifically requested that he be heard by the subcommittee 
on the date you mention, Wednesday, March 7, together with the others, Mr. 
Hollister, Director of International Cooperation Administration; Mr. McClellan, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs; Mr. Gray, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, and Mr. Kalijarvi, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, 
these being the present officials responsible for these activities in these depart- 
ments. 

Furthermore, it is particularly important that Governor Stassen be permitted 
to testify this week because of his scheduled departure for disarmament dis- 
cussions in London on March 10, from which he will not return for at least a 
month, and probably 2 months. 
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I believe that Governor Stassen’s testimony will be of paramount importance 
because as Director of Foreign Operations Administration and as the Battle 
Act administrator he had the primary role in the negotiations in 1954. 

By your further letter to me of March 3, 1956, you request that certain named 
employees appear before your subcommittee on Tuesday, March 6, 1956, and 
bring with them various documents involving staff advice and recommendations. 
Insofar as the documents are concerned I am bound to adivse you in accordance 
with the above-mentioned letter of Under Secretary Hoover of February 20, 
1956, that they consist of discussions and communications of an advisory nature 
among the officials and employees of the executive branch, sensitive intelligence 
information, and communications with our delegations and other representatives 
abroad containing recommendations, information regarding the position of other 
governments, and comments thereon which I am not privileged to release. 

You will recall that the executive branch has made repeated requests that 
the story of the 1954 negotiations should be presented to your committee by those 
officials responsible for carrying them out rather than by staff and career sub- 
ordinates. 

By letter of January 13, 1956, my Department offered complete cooperation 
with your committee but requested that your investigation “be directed to those 
who held and exercised policy and action responsibility rather than to sub- 
ordinate staff personnel.” 

Again on February 14, 1956, the Acting Secretary of State reappeared before 
your committee in executive session and pointed out to your subcommittee that 
this matter involves sensitive international negotiations and agreements and 
classified national-security information. Subject to appropriate safeguards in 
this connection, he offered the full cooperation of the interested departments of 
the Government and specifically requested that “the appropriate officials at the 
policymaking levels be allowed to come before this committee to present our 
position on the matter of East-West trade.” 

Again under date of February 20, 1956, the Acting Secretary of State on be- 
half of the Departments of State, Defense, and Commerce and the Director of 
International Cooperation Administration communicated with your committee 
as follows: 

“We recognize the right of the Congress to investigate the operations of the 
Government and we continue to stand ready to cooperate with this committee 
by having the officials who were charged with the responsibility for the negotia- 
tions with the cooperating nations to appear before you to explain the considera- 
tions which guided their actions during these negotiations. We can advise you 
that Governor Stassen, who was charged with the chief responsibility involving 
these negotiations, will appear tbefore the committee on a date mutually satis- 
factory to the committee and him.” 

On that same date, officials of the Departments of Defense, Commerce, and the 
Director of the International Cooperation Administration appeared before your 
committee and presented this request. 

Finally, in the discussion between us last week, as noted earlier in this letter, 
{ had gained the impression that the appearance of Governor Stassen and the 
others this week would be agreeable. 

It is my considered judgment that the best interests of the United States will 
be served by the subcommittee proceeding to hear Governor Stassen and the 
others at this time, as we have repeatedly requested. Any other course of action 
gives opportunity for distortions based on incomplete knowledge and in some 
cases gross inaccuracies, and can jeopardize the safety of the Nation by laying 
bare to hostile eyes information the disclosure of which will be harmful to the 
public interest. 

I therefore urge that your subcommittee reconsider your proposed course of 
action so that your subcommittee members and the public may hear directly at 
this time from the responsible executive-branch officials as to what was done in 
the East-West trade negotiations and why it was done. Specifically, I urge 
again that your subcommittee consent to hear Governor Stassen and the other 
appropriate officials who are now prepared to testify at length before you on 
March 7. 

I am certain that you and the members of your own subcommittee, and the 
public, will feel that this is a reasonable request. 

Sincerely yours, 

SINCLAIR WEEKS, 

Secretary of Commerce. 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 25, March 5, 1956. 
Memorandum. 
To: All employees. 
From: The Secretary (Sinclair Weeks). 
Subject: East-West trade-control hearings before the Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

On February 20, 1956, the Department of Commerce joined the Departments 
of State and Defense and the International Cooperation Administration in a 
statement to the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations relative to 
documents and information requested by the subcommittee in its inquiry on 
East-West trade controls. This statement was in the form of a letter from 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., Acting Secretary of State, to Senator McClellan, chairman 
of the subcommittee. A copy is attached. 

The subcommittee was informed that the executive branch would be prepared, 
through responsible officials, to— 

(1) Furnish the subcommittee in open session information as to items deleted 
trom the 1952 International List in the 1954 revision ; and 

(2) Furnish the subcommittee in executive session on a classi 
formation as to items downgraded or upgraded or added to the lis 
revision. 

Since the custody of all records and papers in and relative to the business of 
the Department is in the Secretary, any request, subpena or other demand for 
documents relative to this inquiry to whomever addressed shall be referred to my 
office. 

Any request, subpena, or other demand to appear and testify before this sub- 
committee relative to the East-West trade control inquiry should be honored. 
However, in accord with the principles set out in the attached letter of February 
20, 1956, from Mr. Hoover, you are instructed not to testify either in public or 
executive closed sessions with respect to any advice, recommendations, discus- 
sions, and communications within the executive branch respecting any course 
of action in regard to Bast-West trade controls or as to any information regard- 
ing international negotiations with the countries cooperating in East-West trade 
controls. You are further instructed not to testify in public hearings as to any 
matter which is classified for reasons of security or in any manner that may re- 
veal information so classified. In the event that there is any doubt as to 
whether the particular requested testimony falls within the scope of these in- 
structions, you are directed to inform the subcommittee that you must decline to 
testify until you have further consulted with the Department. 

These instructions have the full force and effect of a Department regulation 
and should be observed without exception. 


fied basis in- 
t in the 1954 


FEBRUARY 20, 1956. 
Hon. Joun L. McCLeran, 
Chairman, Permanent Subcommittice on Investigations, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR McCLELLAN: During the course of the current inquiry by the 
subcommittee into East-West trade controls, the subcommittee has made a number 
of requests for information and documents from the executive branch, some to the 
International Cooperation Administration, and others to the Departments of 
Defense and Commerce. The specific requests as to documents relate to the 
international lists, the Battle Act lists, and the working papers and minutes of 
the Joint Operating Committee which was set up as an advisory group in the 
executive branch with relation to the negotiations with our allies in 1954 concern- 
ing the international lists. In addition, the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has been specifically requested to supply information as to the certain 
recommendations of the Joint Operating Committee. 

This letter relates to all such requests. 

In relation to these requests, it should be stated what the agencies involved 
have supplied and have offered to supply to the subcommittee. The International 
Cooperation Administration has furnished to you the various Battle Act lists from 
1952 to 1955 with a notation as to the items decontrolled or downgraded on or 
about August 25, 1954. As recognized by the subcommittee in its request, these 
documents and related information were supplied necessarily on a classified basis. 
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On February 14, I discussed with the subcommittee the overall policy consider- 
ations involved in the whole subject of the control of trade in strategic materials, 
and for the Departments of State, Defense, and Commerce and the International 
Cooperation Administration requested, in view of considerations given to the 
subcommittee, first, that hearings on the subject of strategic controls be held in 
executive session and, second, that the appropriate officials at the policy making 
levels be permitted to come before the subcommittee to fully explain our policy 
and actions in the negotiations with our allies in 1954. 

I further referred to the matter of the doeuments involved. Most of these docu- 
ments are classified and highly sensitive; many of them involve our relations 
with other governments; and almost all of them are working level papers of the 
executive branch showing internal advice and recommendations. 

In that connection, I stated that if the subcommittee decided to pursue its 
investigation along the lines suggested, the agencies involved were prepared to 
review the question of what documents could appropriately be turned over to the 
subcommittee in the light of the developing testimony, with proper consideration 
for the safeguarding of those that are confidential and sensitive. 

It is my understanding that the subcommittee has denied these requests, at least 
insofar as holding the hearings in executive session is concerned, and has renewed 
its request for the documents involved. However, the executive branch has 
certain responsibilities and duties under the Constitution and our laws which it 
is bound to fulfill. These relate to the conduct of our foreign relations and to 
the effective and efficient administration of the executive branch. 

As to East-West trade controls the present international system has existed 
on a voluntary basis between the United States and the nations friendly to it since 
1948. The group of nations participating in this system of controls does not have 
a formal agreement which subordinates their actions to rule by majority. The 
system of controls depends for its very existence on the good faith of the partici- 
pating nations. Any of these nations is free to take unilateral action at any 
time if for any reason it does not wish to abide by the suggested control list. 
Cooperation, therefore, is the only way in which the objectives of effective inter- 
national control of strategic materials can be accomplished. In many instances 
participation of a particular nation in this program has been obtained only on 
the specific commitment that the details of such participation would be kept 
secret. 

Thus any revelation on our part of the details of this program would constitute 
a breach of trust on the part of the United States, and by jeopardizing the volun- 
tary basis upon which the program rests, would endanger our national security. 

Because of this, the international lists cannot be revealed by the executive 
branch. We are, however, prepared through responsible officials to (1) furnish 
the subcommittee in open session information as to items deleted from the 
1952 list in the 1954 revision, and (2) furnish the subcommittee in executive 
session on a classified basis information as to items downgraded, upgraded, or 
added to the list in the 1954 revision. 

Apart from the Battle Act list, which already has been supplied to the sub- 
committee on a classified basis, and the international lists referred to above, 
the remaining documents in the executive branch relating to Hast-West trade 
controls consist of discussions and communications of an advisory nature among 
the officials and employees of the executive branch, highly sensitive intelligence 
information, and communications with our delegation and other representatives 
abroad containing recommendations, information regarding the position of other 
governments, and comments thereon. It is contrary to the public interest that 
their conversations or communications or any documents or reproductions con- 
cerning such advice be disclosed. May we refer you to the position of the Presi- 
dent on the subject in his letter of May 17, 1954, to the Secretary of Defense. We 
are, therefore, required to deny to this subcommittee any documents that would 
violate this principle. 

We recognize the right of the Congress to investigate the operations of the 
sovernment and we continue to stand ready to cooperate with this committee 
by having the officials who were charged with the responsibility for the nego- 
tiations with the cooperating nations to appear before you to explain the con- 
siderations which guided their actions during these negotiations. We can advise 
you that Governor Stassen, who was charged with the chief responsibility in- 
volving these negotiations, will appear before the committee on a date mutually 
satisfactory to the committee and him. 
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We feel sure that your subcommittee in this manner can obtain an accurate 
picture of Government policy and actions in the area of international strategic 
controls. 

I am authorized to state that this letter has the concurrence of the Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT Hoover, Jr., Acting. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 25, March 6, 1956. 
Hon. JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR McCLELLAN: Supplementing my letter to you of March 5, 1956 
with regard to the matter of East-West trade controls, I confirm my discussion 
with you today that I will appear before your subcommittee on Thursday morn- 
ing March 8, at 10 a. m. I expect to bring with me Mr. McClellan, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs, and other appropriate mem- 
bers of my staff. 

This will also confirm that on Friday morning, March 9, at 11 o’clock your 
committee will hear Governor Stassen and the other policy level officials referred 
to in my letter of March 5, namely Mr. Hollister, Director of International Co- 
operation Administration, Mr. Gray, Assistant Secretary of Defense, and Mr. 
Kalijarvi, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State. 

I appreciate your cooperation in the matter of my appearance and that of 
Governor Stassen and the others. 


Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 25, March 19, 1956. 
Hon. JoHn L. McCLetian, 
Chairman, Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: On February 27 you requested information regard 
ing the kinds of goods that would be licensed to the Soviet bloc. I replied on 
February 29 by submitting a list of the major categories of items which we had 
licensed to the Soviet bloc during the period August 26, 1954, through Feb- 
ruary 27, 1956. 

During his testimony before your committee on March 8, Mr. John Borton 
indicated that he had a more itemized list of the goods licensed during this period. 
In response to your request the list is submitted herewith for the record. It 
should be noted that this list covers the licensing actions for the same period 
covered in my letter to your committee of February 29 and, of course, does not 
include licenses issued subsequent to February 27, 1956. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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Mr. Timothy C. May, Materials Branch, Requirements Review and Analysis 
Division, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, testified before the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations on February 17, 1956, during the 
hearings on East-West trade. (See p. 100, this volume. ) 

In response to a suggestion by Senator Stuart Symington that he check as to 
the position of the stockpile in regard to aluminum, Mr. May subsequently in 
formed the subcommittee as follows: 

“IT have checked with the Office of Defense Mobilization and they inform me 
that the percentage figure of the stockpile objective I gave in the executive 
session is lower than what is actually in the stockpile. According to the Jan 
uary—June 1955 Statistical Supplement Stockpile Report to the Congress, Sena- 
tor Symington was correct in his statement when he said the figure I gave in 
executive Session was ‘much too high.’ However, in October 1955, the aluminum 
stockpile objective was revised and the figure I gave in executive session was not 

far out of line.” 
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